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An English Cathedral, dating from the 7th Century. 
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to the bare Kirks on the wind swept 
braes of northern Scotland the church 
offering “revival” is surging through 
all denominations. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK. 


THE purpose of this book is to lay before the Christian 
Churches of the world in simple and intelligible fashion 
the necessity for a revision of their ideas of giving 
for church purposes, and to show how a much 
higher standard of liberality can be reached. As a 
committee of business men formed in 1918 to find the 
best methods of Church Finance in use in various parts 
of the world, we have had unique opportunities of 
acquiring facts and ascertaining the good or bad points 
of different systems. These facts and points will be 
found set out, necessarily often in considerable detail, in 
the various chapters. 

It is abundantly clear that the financial difficulties of 
the past have in very great measure been due to lack 
of system, to lack of explanation, and to lack of spirit- 
uality in the methods of receiving the offerings. The 
apathy that to some extent hampers many congrega- 
tions requires to be overcome. Ignorance requires to 
be dispelled by information, education, and inspiration. 
How to accomplish this is made clearer by Chapters 
XX. and XXI., which give some knowledge of the 
working of the human mind in appeal and response, 
so that those whose privilege it is to present the appeal 
may know how best to handle their case. 

After much investigation, correspondence, comparison, 
and sifting, the International Business Men’s Committee 
unanimously agreed that in the whole sphere of Church 
Finance by far the best system of receiving the offerings 
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is that recommended in this book. This “ WEEKLY 
FREEWILL OFFERING ” system, as outlined, will not only 
meet the needs of to-day, comparatively limited as they 
are, but will also yield an increasing income as the 
churches organise and seriously begin to win the world 
for Christ. The “ WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING ” 
system must not be confused with the partial ** FREE- 
WILL OFFERING” or envelope collections in vogue 
at present in some churches for purposes of alms-giving 
or other methods of money raising for special purposes. 

It is confidently anticipated that the effort of the 
Business Men’s Committee on Church Finance under 
whose auspices this book is issued, will so commend 
this better system that it will be universally adopted 
by all the churches. It is also hoped that, having their 
attention directed to the general position of affairs, 
Christian business men in all lands may give more of 
their ability, time, wealth, and means to this sphere of 
Christian service. This is a sphere to which they may 
well devote their talents until Church Finance takes 
its proper place as a worthy part of worthy service, and 
until the offerings of God’s people follow closer on the 
leading of the Holy Spirit Who is to-day moving the 
backward races and stirring up the churches to win 
them for Christ. 

The grateful thanks of the Business Men’s Committee 
are cordially expressed to the many friends of all de- 
nominations in Europe, Canada, United States of 
America, West Indies, South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Africa, and elsewhere for their 
most valuable help in supplying information regarding 
methods and results of Church Finance in their respective 
countries. The Committee has been much impressed 
and inspired in its labours by the evident desire for 
co-ordinated effort, and the unanimity of mind with 
which Christians of all lands are along practical lines 
of work preparing for the day when all nations shall 
be one in Christ. 
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Believing that the system herein commended really 
assists ministers and people alike to aspire towards 
and attain to higher levels of Christian liberality, we ask 
our readers to study the book chapter by chapter, with 
open minds, unhampered by prejudices or preferences, 
awake to the fact that we live in a new era. And after 
studying it, let them keep it handy for reference. The 
book is not the mere opinions of one man ora small group 
of men, but is based on the carefully sifted experience 
of the leaders of many thousands of congregations, in 
many different lands, who, working at the same pro- 
blems, have been led to the same conclusions, and often 
unknown to each other have evolved methods akin to 
the system now commended to all in these chapters. 

In making enquiries the world over, time and time 
again the conviction was borne in that something in 
the nature of a financial “ revival ” was stirring in many 
lands. 

Everyone knows that there has been for years much . 
prayer for “revival.” Have these prayers not been 
rather for a “revival” of the old-fashioned type— 
is not this the revival God is bringing about? Certain 
it is that in the past no two revivals have been alike. 
The Spirit of God always stirred up the kind of revival 
most needed for the age. Attempts have been made to 
engineer revivals, but these never had real life—they 
lacked spontaneity, freedom, and power of the Spirit. 

To-day the life of the Church of God, the extension 
of the Kingdom of heaven on earth are hindered and 
hampered on every side by the withholding of the gifts 
of Christian people—by their low sense of liberality. 
This financial revival has the appearance of the handi- 
work of God. It is the need of the age; it is world-wide ; 
it is found in most unexpected places, the stewardship 
principle and the tithing standard are being widely and 
spontaneously adopted. Unlikely men and groups of 
men are suddenly becoming interested. Whole denomi- 
nations are laying aside their hoary age-old methods, 
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and with marvellous deliverance from prejudice are 
earnestly seeking for the best way to finance the Church 
of God. 

Beyond a doubt the prevailing religious feeling to-day 
is that in favour of closer union of all Christian bodies. 
Men are growing ashamed of separation, save where 
the very deepest principles are involved. They seem 
to feel that if Christianity is a real thing it ought to 
bring men closer together. They are laying increasing 
emphasis on the great fundamental truths on which 
they agree, rather than on the points on which they 
differ. They are becoming convinced that they are 
called into the Church of Jesus Christ, not so much to 
bear testimony to any narrow aspect of the truth, as 
to fulfil the command of Jesus Christ to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature. Thus 
the past half-century has seen the formation of world- 
wide alliances of churches of the same order. And in 
our own day they are stretching out beyond that. There 
is friendly intercourse and mutual understanding be- 
tween bodies that have in history been remarkable for 
implacable hostility to one another; they are seeking 
for common ground with a view to common action, 
for a common creed if that can be found, for co-operation 
with one another. As yet it is tentative, exploratory ; 
under the guidance of the One Spirit it will gradually 
become something more visible, until the Church is 
one. By urging this common system of finance, we 
conceive ourselves to be assisting this movement in a 
double fashion. By bringing friends of different churches 
into conference on this subject, and by their voluntary 
adoption of this system as evidently the best, we are 
making it possible for them to become acquainted with 
one another and with the ideals they hold, and for which 
they work. Thus we believe they will learn to regard 
each other with increasing confidence and to advance 
in friendship. And further, it is hoped that the system 
we advocate will, with perhaps some little modifications, 
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prove itself adaptable to all Protestant churches through- 
out the world, and to the new conditions among these 
churches as such conditions emerge. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SUPREME BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH. 


ALTHOUGH this is primarily a book about money and the 
getting of it, we protest against the idea being attri- 
buted to us, or held by anyone, that to obtain money 
is the main object of the Church. That main object 
is, and must ever be, in the old phrase, “‘ The Salvation 
of the World by the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” The winning of the world for Christ is the 
Vision which can best keep aglow the spiritual ardour 
of the people. Everything else, buildings, organisations, 
ministers, members, money, is subservient to the accom- 
plishment of this supreme purpose. 

On the ist January, 1920, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd- 
George, Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the four 
Premiers of the British Empire Overseas, made as a New 
Year’s message to the Empire, a2 momentous statement 
which will go down in history as the Magna Charta of 
a new era. Part of the statement runs thus :— 

“The War has made clear that neither Education, 
Science, Diplomacy, nor Commercial prosperity, when 
allied with a belief in material force, are real founda- 
tions for the world’s life. These things are in them- 
selves simply the tools of the spirit that handles 
thems sx 

“In the recognition of the fact of the Fatherhood 
of God, and of the Divine purpose for the world which 
are central to the message of Christianity, we have 
the only foundation for the orderly and harmonious 
life for all men... . 
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“ We believe that in the acceptance of those spiritual 
principles lies the one hope of a permanent foundation 
for the world’s peace.” 

A few days after the statement by the Premiers 
appeared, a leading daily newspaper contained the 
following paragraph :— 

“The first and supreme mission of the Church is 
to point the way of salvation to man by the preaching 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and spiritual regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost. Creeds and precedents, 
organisations and methods, are of value only as they 
further that supreme mission.” 

With this paragraph we entirely agree, and we believe 
that one of our first duties is so to finance the Church 
that it will be able effectively to fulfil its supreme mission. 

In the reports and correspondence with churchmen 
over the world, the Business Men’s Committee became 
more and more impressed with the desire for and the 
need of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIANITY. With ever growing 
satisfaction they note the conviction expressed by all 
denominations that THE Cross or Curtst alone is the 
rallying point for the nations, and that an effective 
“ Christian’ church is the best national safeguard 
against anarchy, Bolshevism, and the like. 

Christians of every race are realising their brother- 
hood, and recognising that in the person and teaching 
of Christ lie the hope of the world. In the fact that 
practically every country is now open to the approach 
of the Gospel, the Business Men’s Committee discern 
the call of to-day to the Churches to co-ordinated effort 
in the work of evangelising the whole world. They are 
convinced that in the enthusiastic undertaking of this 
great service will be found fuller life for the churches, 
and the way of escape from the deadness and pettiness of 
spirit that mark at least some phases of church history. 

The call of to-day in all lands is to put on the whole 
armour of God, and girt with the sword of the Spirit, 
to organise the Christian millions for this holy crusade. 
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This being so, new days and new conditions being 
upon us, we must profit by the lessons of the past seven 
years. We are convinced that Christ alone can save 
the world from every excess, from the sway of un- 
bridled greed, from the tyranny of the few and the tyranny 
of the many. In this work the Church is His instrument, 
and He not only requires but expects the very best that 
is in His Church in every land—under every name. In 
every department, financial as well as spiritual, our 
work ought to be done by the very best methods which 
the most capable sanctified intellect can evolve. 

For the furtherance of the supreme business of the 
Church, we have to impress a new higher idea of service 
and giving upon the minds of men. Surely this is a 
work that should engage the best and ablest among us. 

For it, are required above everything else men whose 
minds are responsive to the Spirit of God, men of vision 
and freshness of thought and sympathy and originality. 
The same thing is true whether one is thinking about 
the larger field of the Church’s general activity or the 
smaller one of congregational organisations. In both 
it is easy to get into the rut and stay there without 
knowing you are in it. Hence the need to bring in, to 
serve in both spheres, young men—not young in years 
so much as in youthful sympathy, alertness of percep- 
tion, and a sense of the actual conditions and require- 
ments of the day in which we live. 

Churchmen, the world over, are agreed that to be 
more effective the Church must be more efficient. Em- 
phatically the thing which is “ good enough,” whether 
it be preaching or teaching, or visiting or giving, is NOT 
good enough. It must be our best. In this volume 
that is the ideal aimed at. 

Christ is worthy of our best in every field of service: 
is there any reason why the organisation and finance 
of the Church should not be carried on with the same 
efficiency and thoroughness as Christian business men 
apply in their own affairs? Why should we not carry 
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the spirit of worship, efficiency, and service into the 
work, and thus make the material offering worthily 
fulfil its function in forwarding the supreme spiritual 
effort for the salvation of the world ? 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW WORLD-WIDE 
SYSTEM OF CHURCH FINANCE. 


WuEN the Business Men’s Committee set out to discover 
the best system to recommend, it was obvious that the 
only way to find the best was to undertake a survey 
of the various financial methods of the various churches 
of Christendom. The result of this was somewhat 
startling, for they discovered that practically every 
denomination was carrying on in a state next door to 
insolvency and only managing to make ends meet by 
regularly recurring desperate appeals and by recourse 
occasionally to methods of which the best that could be 
said was that they were neither desirable nor commend- 
able. Generally, too, the ordinary system was just 
the centuries-old British methods so antiquated and 
inadequate that one was reminded of villages in the 
remote wilds where things still go on as in the Georgian 
days when the weekly stage-coach maintained a sem- 
blance of touch with the larger spheres. Closer investi- 
gation failed to discover anywhere in the old world 
a really comprehensive system. In all countries except 
in Canada and the United States there was everywhere 
the same endless and needless succession of pulpit an- 
nouncements, intimating collections and special collec- 
tions and extra special collections. From the pew there 
was the universal grumble that the Church was simply 
a begging institution, and that Church members were 
mulcted in shocking amounts of money. Little reflection 
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was necessary to see that, as in other departments of 
life, so in the Church the methods of past centuries 
were hopelessly inadequate and out-of-date for the work 
of this new century. 

Further, it is quite plain that wealth, if at present 
it is not being increased, is changing hands. Classes 
that have hitherto been wealthy are becoming poorer, 
some that have been straitened are becoming richer. 
This means that the lesson has to be learned that the 
possession of wealth inevitably carries certain moral 
responsibilities. For instance, it was not an uncommon 
thing in some denominations for rural or industrial 
congregations to be supported financially to a large 
extent by wealthy city or suburban congregations. In 
many cases the former ought to have developed into 
virile self-sustaining charges, but often they were content 
to depend upon the wealthier Church, with the result 
that they tended to become spiritless parasites. Now, 
with the redistribution of wealth, many of these are quite 
able to support themselves, and would be far stronger 
and more effective if they were so doing. What they 
require is to be encouraged to attempt this most desirable 
end and to be shown how to attain it. 

Again, on every hand and in every land it was found 
that the multiplicity of the modes of appealing for money 
was exercising a most disastrous effect upon the minds 
of the people generally. For one thing it was never 
ending, and seemed to pervade everything. There were 
ordinary collections at the Church Door and Special 
Collections during the service or on retiring, and Special 
Envelope Collections at times of desperate urgency, 
and Seat Rents half-yearly or quarterly, and Collections 
by Book monthly or quarterly, Collections at Organ 
Recitals, with a stream of Concerts, Social Meetings, 
Dances, Sales of Work, Whist Drives, Bazaars, some 
carried on at considerable expense in order that the 
balance might go to provide the sum necessary to secure 
the Church from bankruptcy. The greatness of the 
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effort stood out in grim contrast to the poverty of the 
result, and the cry was for money all the time. Natur- 
ally enough people grew weary. But that was not the 
worst of it. There was a psychological effect of a curious 
but perfectly intelligible nature. Because the appeal 
was so frequent, and because the average person keeps 
no accurate account of his givings, the impression was 
produced that he was giving a vast deal and the Chureh 
was costing him far more than he could afford. So far 
was this from being true that, as a matter of fact, the 
average person had not begun to be generous. His 
impression was wrong. Still there it was. And it was 
produced and fostered by the absurd method, or lack of 
method, of constant appeal. 

Along the same unsystematic lines, scarcely anywhere 
has a Church been in the habit of estimating beforehand 
the amount required to provide for all its work and 
interests for the year, with the result that no one knew 
exactly and few thought what their personal and regular 
responsibility was in the matter. Accounts were out- 
standing, equipment was lacking, ministers’ stipend 
in arrears or paid from bank overdraft. Fresh develop- 
ments could not be undertaken because money was 
lacking, and as the financial year drew to a close its 
last weeks were marked by frantic efforts to approach 
solvency. Nor was this state of things found only in 
poorer congregations. In a very wealthy congregation, 
well known to the writer, three-fourths of the annual 
income is secured during the last two months of the year. 
During the other ten months there are only the hap- 
hazard contributions of the weekly collection, but in 
the end a handful of wealthy men kindly come forward 
with handsome cheques and make up the amount which 
the general body of members should have given. Do 
methods like these minister to the glory of God? Do 
they have a good effect on the life of the congregation 2 

A further very important feature in the case which 
it is worth while to observe carefully is the effect of 
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the whole thing on the mind and spirit of the minister. 
When funds are invariably short and the chariot wheels 
are grinding heavily it does not take him long to feel 
as if he personally were a burden on the long-suffering 
people. When every Sunday or so brings its appeal, 
prominent and emphatic, there is little wonder that 
the spirit of worship and the sense of things divine are 
blighted and depressed. But where financial stringency 
becomes chronic and people’s distaste for too frequent 
appeals hardens into something very like stinginess and 
meanness, a situation is created which has sometimes 
a tragic outcome. Not long ago a minister, in a mood 
of intense depression, made up his mind that he could 
face things no longer. “When his dead body was dis- 
covered on the sea-shore folks were naturally aghast. 
There was much talk publicly about the effect of shell- 
shock in France, but one who spent an evening with 
him a week or two before knew that, while that might 
be so, there was something to be put down to the score 
of an illiberal people, hard and unsympathetic, and of 
the struggle to make ends meet on an impossible stipend. 
One may safely conclude that for one instance like this, 
in a profession in which suicide is reckoned equivalent 
to desertion in the face of the enemy, there are scores 
whose lives and usefulness are unspeakably impoverished 
by financial worries which a little care on the part of 
those responsible could easily obviate. 

Another aspect of the effect of the old methods of 
finance on the ministry is the practice of arranging 
special services and securing leading preachers because 
of the amount of money they will draw. ‘Thus, the 
greatest preachers of the Church are brought down 
to the level of a music-hall star; they are there 
for their financial value. Anniversary services have 
come to be synonymous with special collections to make 
up a deficit. Great preachers know that they are invited 
to pour forth their soul and utter their most sublime 
thoughts, not so much that the people may be lifted 
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up to the third heaven, as that the collection may 
yield the few extra pounds so sorely needed. Thus 
the spiritual uplift is often discounted in the minds 
of the people by the feeling that they are simply being 
worked up for financial reasons. This also partly accounts 
for the absence of the less liberal members on such 
occasions. The same applies to the efforts of missionaries 
home on furlough. Instead of enjoying their well- 
deserved rest, they have to tour around the Churches 
and are listened to by audiences who know that towards 
the close of the address the inevitable appeal for money 
is certain to be the climax. Now, consider what this 
means to the minister and to the missionary. Does it 
tend to increase their self-respect? Are they likely 
to put their whole soul into it or to rise to their finest 
heights, when in their subconscious minds they know 
they are really there mainly for financial purposes? It 
is not suggested that anniversary services should be 
discontinued, or that outstanding ministers should not 
continue to visit other congregations, or that mission- 
aries should not sometimes address the people. What 
we do suggest, however, is that these occasions should 
not be got up as a mere pretence, when the real object 
is the securing of money which ought previously to have 
been got in a more systematic manner, 

As was to be expected, the Business Men’s Committee 
discovered human nature and human habits to be pretty 
much the same all the world over. Thus there were 
many things in common which everywhere interfered 
with attendance at Church, and so diminished the 
congregational income which depended mainly on Church 
collections. Everywhere the holiday habit has been 
growing, with its more frequent absence from home. 
Everywhere, even in rural districts, ‘‘ week-ending ’’ is 
on the increase. Everywhere bad weather seems to 
make it more imperative to stay within doors on Sunday. 
Everywhere in the colder countries the approach of 
Spring makes a Sunday walk a temptation impossible 
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to resist: Here one passes no judgment on those who 
have adopted these habits; occasionally there is some 
justification. Only the broad fact remains that their 
adoption has enormously increased the difficulty of 
Church Finance by the old methods. Everywhere, 
also, the defects of the Seat Rent system are becoming 
more obvious. 

As regards the Churches of the older countries, there 
are two features in our modern life which make a unified 
system of finance more than advisable: the more free 
interchange from one denomination to another, and 
the greater extent to which people move from place 
to place in the pursuit of their callings. A family moves 
from Edinburgh to London, or from New York to 
Glasgow, or from Forfar to Australia. In their new 
home they form new Church connections. Possibly 
they enter a new denomination. Presbyterians become 
Congregationalists, Wesleyans become Baptists, and so 
on. Frequently unfamiliarity with the system of finance 
in the new Church involves a loss to congregational 
income which would not be incurred if one system were 
uniform throughout the Protestant Churches. And in 
days when denominational distinctions are coming to 
have less emphasis laid on them, and when the Union of 
denominations is in process, as in Canada and Australia, 
and even in Scotiand, the advisability of uniformity 
on the best lines is particularly apparent. 

When one turns to the great Churches overseas, 
which have been built up by missionary enthusiasm 
and devotion, the case for a unified system is equally 
strong. Naturally enough, having been taught nothing 
about Church Finance, missionaries started the native 
Churches with the financial methods to which they had 
been accustomed at home. A single area, in which differ- 
ent denominations are working, may thus present a diver- 
sity of method which proves most perplexing to the native 
mind. Thus some of the most objectionable features of 
Home Finance have unfortunately been reproduced. 
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In one British mission in India, Seat Rents have been 
introduced, the more prominent seats have been let 
to the “better off’ members, and the Church Officer, 
resplendent in scarlet robe, may be seen making monthly 
rounds of the homes of the congregation in the capacity 
of Rent Collector. In another district, funds are raised 
by Baptismal, Marriage, Funeral, and Sick Visit fees, 
in addition to which there is a kind of Poll Tax levied 
on members and collected when and where possible. 

Original inventions are also found; for example, in 
China one of the popular methods of raising money is the 
birthday gift. Large sheets of paper with ruled squares 
are hung up, in each square being the name of a member 
with the date of his birth, and below a vacant space. This 
latter is for the entry of the amount of his gift, which 
is entered when the date comes round, the size of the 
lettering being proportionate to the amount of the 
gift. 

In West Africa another mode is in vogue. At the 
great annual festivals the members bring their gifts 
and receive coloured cards by way of acknowledgment. 
The colour of the card indicates the value of the gift, 
and the cards themselves are hung up at home to adver- 
tise the individual’s generosity to household and friends. 
One remembers a text about not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand did, and the scorn of Jesus’ 
contempt for those who acted so as to be seen of men, 
and yet British Missions teach the native churches such 
methods. There are some evidences, however, that 
native churches are developing a sense of independence, 
and are realising that they ought no longer to depend 
for so much on the Home Churches. Readers will 
agree that they ought to be encouraged along this line 
according to their ability. Many missionaries are already 
advocating the general adoption of the principles of the 
“ WEEKLY Frenwitt Orrerine ” system, and find they 
can easily be applied wherever the native is paid in 
cash and not in kind—which is almost everywhere. 
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On every ground it is incumbent on all denominations 
at home to have one national system, and, of course, 
that the best system. Only then can we feel that we 
are faithful to our high calling. Only then shall we 
be sure that our young men and women, migrating to 
the ends of the earth, will take only the best with them. 
So shall we be saved the shame of seeing our faults re- 
produced and causing loss to the Churches overseas 
as they are now causing loss to the Churches at home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH 
FINANCE. 


A Synopsis of the Methods of our Predecessors. 


ANYONE who has acted as Treasurer for a Church of 
any denomination has found that in the back of the 
minds of many people there is an idea that money is 
a kind of secular thing which should be kept as far away 
as possible from the Church. Even some ultra-religious, 
evangelical Church members, who are ready to shout 
hallelujahs and amens and exert themselves to the 
utmost for the spiritual work of the Church, turn quite 
cold when money to meet the accounts of the Church 
is under discussion. How the Church would get along 
without money they do not consider, but their whole 
attitude is that money is a secular, commercial thing 
which should be barred from the high courts of the 
Church. Now, there are always reasons even for erroneous 
ideas, and it is not very difficult to discover in the past 
centuries where these ideas came in. 

The early Christian Church was still very young when 
it had to face questions of finance. Its first special 
experiment, which was possibly meant only to meet a 
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temporary and exceptional state of things in one place, 
is related in the Acts of the Apostles, and took the form 
of Communism. Its inception is remarkable for its 
exhibition of Christian feeling and brotherhood. It 
did not last, however. Different people had different 
ideas, and some complained ere long about not getting 
a fair share. 

As the need for further Christian charity became clear 
in later years, owing to the poverty in Jerusalem, there 
emerged the principle, inculcated first of all by Paul 
on his Gentile converts, ‘‘ Upon the first day of the week, 
let every one of you lay by him in store as God has pros- 
pered him.” That in time became the rule for Christian 
practice in all the finance of the early Churches, although 
it was first of all applied only to the charities of Christian 
folk. The support of the ministry was a separate pro- 
blem which did not immediately arise, as there was then 
no organised ministry. Many Christian teachers fol- 
lowed Paul’s example, and maintained themselves by 
the exercise of their own trade. Others, following the 
rule of Jesus when He sent out the twelve, were dependent 
for their support on those among whom they laboured, 
on the ground) that “the workman is worthy of his 
meat *—Matt. x. 10. We may remember also that, 
so far as at first Christianity was a movement within 
the Jewish Church, Jewish Christians would in all pro- 
bability continue to pay their temple dues. 

As the Christian Church developed into an institution 
composed for the most part of Gentiles, and completely 
separate from the Jewish Church, it still, however, bore 
in its finance traces of its Jewish origin. Thus Chapter 
XIII. of that recently discovered book of the early 
Christian Church, ‘ The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” reads :— 

“ But every true prophet, who is minded to settle among 
you, is worthy of his maintenance. In like manner a true 


teacher also is worthy, like every workman, of his maintenance, 
Thou shalt take, therefore, all first fruits of the produce of 
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winepress and threshing-floor, of oxen and sheep, and give 
them to the prophets, for they are your high priests. But 
if ye have no prophet, give to the poor. . If thou art making 
bread, take the first fruits and give according to the com- 
mandment. In like manner when thou openest a jar of wine 
or oil, take the first fruits and give to the prophets. And of 
money and raiment, and of every chattel, take the first fruits, 
as seemeth thee good, and give according to the com- 
mandment.” 

While ‘‘ the commandment” may refer to the words 
of our Lord in Matt. x. 9, 10, the whole paragraph is re- 
dolent of the Old Testament dispensation, and suggests . 
that the Apostles of the Christian Church were in posses- 
sion of the same rights and had power to carry out the 
same arrangements as the Jewish priesthood. 

When the Christian missionaries came to Western 
Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire they found 
countries divided and sub-divided into numerous king- 
doms and states. Britain, for example, had about a 
dozen kings of more or less power, each reigning over 
his own territory, while in Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland local chiefs and clans and confederacies 
made the work of the early missionaries very much akin 
to the hazards of New Guinea in our day. The first 
necessity was to convert, or obtain the consent of, the 
king or potentate ere they could preach in his country. 
Thus missions were established, and not only did 
Christianity become generally accepted, but in England 
as early as the sixth or seventh centuries the old Testament 
standard of the tithe as a proper offering was widely 
observed. 

As those who held the lands under the kings accepted 
Christianity they took upon themselves responsibility 
for the maintenance of the priest, and for the erection 
of a Church in the general interests of their people. 
This practice, of course, did not come into vogue all at 
once, but payment of the tithe had become so universal 
by the middle of the ninth century as to pave the way 
for the establishing of laws regarding the rights of the 
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Church. There are among the laws of Ethelwulf of 
England, 855 a.p., enactments enforcing the payment 
of this charge. These laws did not create the system 
of endowments, they merely sanctioned a system already 
in vogue, and endeavoured to make it compulsory on 
those who for one reason or another sought to evade 
the maintenance of the Church. 

It was one thing, however, in these early days to make 
laws and another thing to have them obeyed, and there 
seems to have been a tendency to escape paying the tenth 
of the produce of the land by gifting a tenth part of the 
actual land and allowing the Church to work it for itself. 
In the year 925 we find King Athelstane re-affirming 
the laws of Ethelwulf in regard to giving the tenth of 
the produce, and urging upon his subjects the desir- 
ability of establishing Christianity. As an inducement 
to speedy compliance with his wishes he bestowed upon 
each who built a church with a spire, and endowed it, 
the rank of Gentleman and the right to style himself 
Esquire. 

The laws of Ethelwulf and Athelstane were adopted 
by David I. of Scotland in 1150, and Pope Innocent III. 
in papal decrees in 1210 and 1212 made them applicable 
wherever the Church held sway in Western Europe. 
David I. still further emphasised the compulsory and 
legal side of the tithe by enacting that where there was 
no Church in a parish the incumbent of the next parish 
had the right to enforce payment of the tithes, and the 
courts were instructed to see that the landowner paid 
up and to sustain his right to enforce repayment from 
his vassals, 

There is no doubt that these early kings were religious 
men, trying to provide liberally for the maintenance and 
spread of Christianity throughout their realms. There 
is also no doubt that the making of the tithe an enforced 
tax was a wrong principle on which to base Church 
finance. It divorced the offerings from the worship. 
It deprived the people of the outlet which giving affords 
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for the spiritual emotions, and it created the idea 
that, as the landowner owned the Church and appointed 
the minister, he also should do all the paying. Enforced 
taxation invariably kills voluntary giving, and sooner or 
later the object of taxation comes to be disliked, and an 
endeavour is made to pay as little tax as possible. That 
this was the case in many parts is abundantly clear. 
Like the Israelites of old, the people were inclined to 
give the inferior parts of the produce as their tithe. 
Laws were amended forbidding flocks to be sold or 
crops to be ingathered until the Church had taken its 
tithe. Clerygmen and Bishops, to avoid trouble and 
often open hostility in going to the fields to gather their 
portion, farmed out their rights to a third party for a 
slump sum, the third party with the law at his back 
doing his best to make what he could out of the 
enterprise. 

The result of political and ecclesiastical upheavals 
in the Middle Ages and the rise of the monastic system 
led to the alienation from the Church of the right to 
the tithes in many parts. Thus at the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Cromwell their tithes were appropriated 
‘by the Crown and gifted to political favourites, or other- 
wise disposed of. So much has this been the case through 
the centuries that at the present time, while parochial 
incumbents of the Church of England derive £2,400,000 
or so from tithes, outsiders, who by one means or another 
have come to be possessed of the tithes, collect £766,000 
for their own use. When it is remembered that along 
with the tithe these outsiders have the right to the 
presentation of the living of the parish, or the power 
to sell it to the highest bidder, it is not difficult to 
see how there would be rather a disinclination towards 
voluntary giving, since the people had neither voice nor 
vote in the Church they attended. 

While the tithe in general provided for the main- 
tenance of the ministry and the upkeep of the Churches, 
yet it must be remembered that the Church of the early 
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and middle ages, like our missions to-day, accomplished 
a vast amount of useful work beyond preaching the 
Gospel. The Church, and those associated with it, had 
on their hands the care of the sick, the provision for the 
poor, the shelter of the stranger, the support of the 
orphan and widow. The Church also was the only centre 
of education, and to the abbeys and monasteries we are 
indebted for the preservation of history, development of 
art, music, agriculture, and many of the industries 
which have made our nation great. 

For this vast amount of social, philanthropic, and 
educational work, the income from the tithe was utterly 
insufficient. Other sources of income, however, came 
to the rescue. There was a system of penances, whereby 
the penitent as outward evidence of true inward con- 
trition made a gift according to his ability. As a dis- 
ciplinary measure for the cleansing of souls, penances 
served a double purpose. They impressed upon the 
sinner that he could not sin with impunity, and they 
liberally augmented the Church treasury. 

As the spiritual life of the early Church ebbed, the 
doing of penance came to be compounded for in whole 
or part—absolution or indulgences could be got on 
payment of a sum of money. Thus a lucrative source 
of income’ sometimes led to abuses and scandals dis- 
creditable to the Church. By and by the pardoner 
became a recognised institution, frequenting fairs and 
markets, or wherever men congregated, selling the 
pardons or indulgences of the Church to men whose 
motive was often not sorrow for sin, but rather a desire 
to escape the penalty due for sins they had committed 
or intended to commit. 

Closely allied to this was the exercise of the priestly 
power in death-bed confessions. A wealthy man under 
a guilty conscience and the fear of purgatory would 
willingly bestow a gift of land or money for the indul- 
gences which remitted that punishment, for the saying 
of masses for his soul, and the securing of a speedy and 
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lenient passage from purgatory to the Better Land. 
Even King Ethelwulf did his best to lay up treasures 
in Heaven by gifting to the Church “the tenth of his 
lands throughout the realm for the glory of God and 
his own eternal salvation.” 

Many Church centres also had shrines to which 
pilgrimages were made for various purposes— the 
pilgrims making gifts at the shrine according to 
their circumstances, in, the hope of thereby increasing 
their chance of securing 
their desired end. Others 
came to give thanks to 
their patron saint, but 
whatever the object of the 
visit, the gifts at the shrine 
were an important addition 
to the funds of the Church. 
The illustration shows the 
fourteenth century ‘“‘ watch- 
ing loft” still to be seen in 
St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
Each step of the stair is of 
solid oak, and the old oak 
carving is very fine. The 
monks took turns as 
watchers over the shrine of 
St. Alban. The alleged 
bones of the saint lay 
beneath a raised carved 
stone canopy in the centre of the chapel, and were 
believed to be possessed of miraculous powers. 

The growth of the monastic system was also the 
means of greatly enriching the Church and developing 
the arts and industries among the surrounding populace. 
Every entrant, man or woman, surrendered to the mon- 
astery all his or her private possessions of every kind, 
great or small. For special enterprises or special needs 
there were at times special levies, such as the imposition 
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of Peter’s pence, while at all times there was in force 
a regular tariff for the ordinary offices of the Church, 
such as baptisms, marriages, funerals, etc. Thus the 
Church of the middle ages grew influential, wealthy, 
and powerful, but all the time the tendency was against 
voluntary giving. Penances, absolution, and pardons 
were practically fines. Indulgences were practically 
purchases of the right to commit sin. Masses for the 
dead and a release from purgatory were equivalent to 
hiring the prayers of the priest at so much, and as the 
tendency was to make these services none too cheap, 
the connection between money and the Church came 
to be more and more hateful. 

With the general corruption of Church life which 
marked the period preceding the Reformation there 
was to be found a rapacity in money matters on the 
part of the clergy which was shameful—a rapacity 
which was augmented by the difficulty of collecting 
the tithes and the other ruthless ways in which the Church 
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was plundered or starved. Sir David Lindsay, himself 
a Roman Catholic, in his satirical play, “The Three 
Estates,”’ held this rapacity up to the scorn of all right- 
thinking men. So deeply indeed was it felt by the mass 
of the people that after the Reformation even the 
collection plate was hurled out with the music and 
rosaries, the pictures and the images, and all else that 
seemed offensive to the zeal of our reforming fathers. 
The money itself it was found impossible to do without, 
and the problem came to be, What was to be done with 
the collection plate ?. The problem was solved by stationing 
the plate outside the churchyard gate, so that the sacred 
precinets might not be contaminated. To this day it 
so stands in some parishes, sometimes with a little 
house erected beside it, as in the illustration, in which 
the attendant may find shelter on a stormy Sunday, 
and where the plate is kept through the week. 

The experience of the Church as regards “ tempor- 
alities ’ was after the Reformation peculiarly trying. 
To begin with, the nobles cast covetous eyes on the lands 
which the ancient Church had held, and either received 
from the King or appropriated the major portion of 
these to themselves. Thus much of the great source 
of revenue to which the Reformers had looked for the 
carrying out of their plans for education, Church support, 
the relief of the poor, etc., was for ever cut off. Stormy 
times followed, in which the Church was engaged in 
contest with temporal powers who sought to curtail 
her liberties and subvert her constitution and regulate 
her worship. Then in 1627 Charles I. revived and 
endeavoured to enforce the laws regarding payment of 
tithes and the rights of presenting the living which in 
the unsettled times of Reformation and of struggle had 
been allowed to become somewhat lax. (In modern 
times the tithes are paid in money. In the Church of 
Scotland the right of the landowner to present the living 
was abolished in 1874, but in England the custom still 


prevails. ) 
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Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when war, 
with consequent bad trade and hard times, made the 
landowners anxious to make the most of every possible 
source of revenue, greedy eyes turned more keenly 
to the Church. If a living was vacant, there was a saving 
of so much money in the unrequired stipend so long as 
it could be kept vacant. Or the living might be offered 
in the market and sold to the highest bidder, usually 
at a figure approximating to a year’s income. Thus 
the feeling was accentuated that money in connection 
with the Church was inevitably an evil thing, neither 
glorifying to God nor good for the people. 

All the same money was needed, and circumstances 
compelled new methods of raising it to be thought out 
and added to those already in vogue. That was how 
seat rents were revived in the Reformed Churches. 
People used to stand during the service, but even the 
hardy folk of these days grew weary of standing when 
services were prolonged to three or four hours. They 
sat or lay on the floor or climbed into the rafters. They 
remembered that it was more comfortable in the old 
pre-reformation days when seats were provided, and 
began bringing little stools to Church with them, for 
which privilege they paid a small sum. Then they got 
permission to erect stationary seats, at a price. This 
price was charged on all who occupied seats, except on 
landowners, who were responsible for the maintenance 
of the Churches, and their tenants. In addition to the 
right of free occupancy, the latter had the right to let 
their seats and retain the money. 

Then there was the system of fines, which bore a 
strange likeness to the old penances. With the zeal 
begotten of the Reformation, Church authorities assumed 
something of the power of the old priesthood. For 
example, after the beginning of public worship on 
Sundays a few of the chief men set out on a tour of 
inspection, to discover who were not at Church, and why. 
In their peregrinations they did not forget to visit the 
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ale-houses. Parishioners found breaking the Sabbath 
by non-attendance at Church received one stern warning. 
For subsequent offences they were fined in various 
amounts according to their ability to pay. For moral 
offences there was public rebuke during worship, the 
culprits being pilloried on the “stool of repentance.” 
But wealthier offenders could avoid this public shame 
by a judicious contribution to the exchequer. Thus, 
in a sense unthought of by the Apostle, “ by the sins of 
men grace more abounded,” for the Chureh was in part 
supported by the vices of its members. 

Death, too, made its contribution. A little rill of 
income flowed in from the hiring of the Mort Cloth. 
This Cloth was used’ to cover the coffins as they were 
being carried into the churchyard ; it was the property 
of the Church, and was kept in the custody of the sexton 
or beadle, who was usually grave-digger as well. 

The Special or Retiring Collections seem to have 
originated somewhere in the seventeenth century, and 
are among the earliest signs of missionary zeal. The 
records of one church, about the middle of that century, 
tells us that a special collection was taken for “ the 
poor Christians in the distressed parish of New York 
in America,’ while another was “for the freed slaves 
in Africa whose tongues were cut out by pirates.” 

The advent of the “ Free” Churches—independent 
bodies which at various dates broke away from the 
national Churches—added collecting-books to the methods 
already in use ; also the making of special tours through- 
out the country for the purpose of raising funds. Elo- 
quent leaders of the Churches urged their cause on great 
public gatherings, and sought, and gained, handsome 
donations both in this way and also privately from 
wealthy supporters. 

Difficulties of one kind and another at various periods 
during the last century have led to the adoption of 
Anniversary, Special Collections, Special Envelope Col- 
lections, Schedule Systems, Missionary Boxes, etc., etc. 
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Sometimes these have attained their end, sometimes not. 
Occasionally there has resulted a real rise in the standard 
of giving, but too often the effect has been simply to 
divert givings from one ehannel to another, so that on 
the whole the Church was comparatively little better 
off. 


The Churches themselves are also somewhat to blame 
for the low standard of giving. Too much has been 
said about ‘“‘ the widow’s mite,’ too little about the 
proportion it bore to her resourees. So much has been 
said about “ the power of littles,” that to this day many 
people in quite comfortable circumstances have no 
qualms in putting a copper in the offering. Even in 
London a glance at the offering of a leading congregation 
of the Church of England on a recent Sunday revealed 
an amount of copper far from creditable. 


Just a year ago the Assembly’s Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of a leading British Church, in pleading for in- 
creased support, owing to increase in expenses following 
upon the Great War, suggested the average giving of 
one penny per week per member throughout the Church. 
It is true that a sister Church eclipsed even that miser- 
able estimate of the missionary zeal of her members 
and asked for one halfpenny per week. Yet these com- 
mittees are by no means composed of men with penny 
minds; but as a suggestion for giving, both sums are 
beneath contempt. Church Committees should lay to 
heart that getting is largely a matter of asking, and 
that thinking and talking in terms of pence and halfpence 
is the surest way of getting nothing more. Here, as in 
other regards, the Master’s words are true, “ According 
to your faith be it unto you.” 


As one looks back over the history of the Churches we 
find the prejudice of an earlier day even in the songs of 


praise. Take this well-known hymn as a typical in- 
stance :— 
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*“‘ Say, shall we yield Him in costly devotion 
Odours of Edom and offering divine, 
Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine ? 
Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would His favour secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God ‘are the prayers of the poor.” 

Why compare two forms of service thus to the detri- 
ment of the one, seeing each is the complement of the 
other? Truly the ample oblation by itself is vain—but 
the heart’s true adoration will always express itself in 
gift as well as prayer. Note the veiled stroke at the 
prayers of the rich. - 

The more one ponders this subject of finance in rela- 
tion to the Church the more inclined he is to ask questions. 
For instance :— : 

1. Why should not the laymen appointed to look 
after the business of the Church get some teaching on 
the matter ? 

2. Why are theological students—usually so well 
trained in other subjects—left wholly ignorant on this 
important matter of Church Finance and the elements 
of business practice ? 

3. Are the absence of training in Church Finance and 
the consequent alleged incapacity for efficient financial 
leadership on the part of the minister not a serious handi- 
cap to the efficiency of the Church ? 

4, Why are ministers so often excluded from the 
Boards of Management ? 

5. Why should it be possible for a most distinguished 
Moderator of Assembly so to regard Church Finance as 
to call for the report of the Finance Committee with 
the remark, ‘‘ We now turn to the more arid side of our 
business ”’ ? 

The blame for getting on these wrong lines must be 
attributed more or less to the following causes :— 
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1, The making of the tithe an enforced tax payable 
by the landlord. 

2. The struggle between the people and the tithe- 
owners over the right of presenting the living. 

3. The reaction in the public mind against the sale of 
masses, indulgences, pardons, and so on. 

4, The post-Reformation style of preaching against 
Simony, Roman Catholic practices, worldly wealth, 
etc. 

5. The lauding of the power of littles, suggesting and 
asking for too small amounts. 

6. The lack of proper teaching regarding the place 
of the offering as part of the worship. 

7. Hand-to-mouth methods of continuous begging 
without any comprehensive annual scheme of require- 
ments. 

As, in olden days, the false note was sounded partly 
from the pulpit, so it is from the pulpit that the lead 
should partly come now. Nor is there anything un- 
seemly in such a suggestion. There is in the New Testa- 
ment a great Chapter, which is read in the most solemn 
hours of life, when we gather ourselves together to fulfil 
for our dead the last tender offices of our Christian 
Faith, Hope and Love. St. Paul speaks in it of the dying 
of our Lord, of His rising from the dead, of the spiritual 
body which we are to receive when this mortal has put 
on immortality, of the final victory over sin and death, 
when Christ has all things put under Him and has de- 
livered the Kingdom to the Father that God may be all in 
all. From these heights of the eternal life it seems 
almost impossible to descend once more to the common 
levels of the things of earth. But the apostle has no 
difficulty, for he recognises no gulf between the two. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not vain in 
the Lord. Now, concerning the collection for the saints, 
as I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even 
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so do ye—Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store as God has prospered him.” 
To the Apostle the collection is part of the work of the 
Lord in which converts are to abound; it is involved 
in the “‘ Therefore’ of the Resurrection of Christ, and 
flows from our risen life in Him as a natural portion 
of the labour which is not in vain in the Lord. 

From this brief synopsis it will be obvious that never 
at any time has there been a really satisfactory system 
of Church Finance. Looking back over the centuries, 
however, we must not judge the methods of our pre- 
decessors too harshly. Many an anxious thought on 
Church Finance must have harassed Athelstane, David 
I., and all that long line of men who in their day tried 
to do their best in the circumstances in which they 
were placed. To them we owe the torch handed on from 
generation to generation. Often in great distress and 
persecution the leaders of the Church kept Christianity 
alive in times when the Church was the only centre of 
civil, educational, and religious enlightment amid the 
surrounding darkness. Down the centuries, faulty 
though the methods sometimes were, they were usually 
in the right direction. In its time the system of tithes 
and teinds was with all its faults a great step in advance. 
Collections and collecting-books, whatever may be said 
against them, were at least evidences of increasing 
vitality. One thing which they all shared in common 
was opposition from those who were more anxious to 
save their own pockets than to further the prosperity 
of the Church. 

The time has now come when a new standard of giving 
and a proper system of Church Finance is required. 
With all confidence the Weekly Freewill Offering System 
is advanced as that which will best meet that ideal 
situation, as it is in truth proving the best for every 
religious body that seeks to cultivate the voluntary 
support of its people. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING SYSTEM. 


I. The Origin of the Business Men’s Committee 
on Chureh Finance. 


In the Spring of 1918, at the invitation of Mr. A. B. 
Keay, a gathering of British business men representing 
various branches of the Protestant Christian Church was 
held in Glasgow to consider the general question of 
Church Finance. Very early in their deliberations it 
was evident that dissatisfaction with existing methods 
was widespread,.principally on the following grounds :— 

(1) Loss through non-attendance, holidays, illness, 
and the like. 

(2) Beyond the casual observation he is able to 
make during service, the minister has no means of 
knowing who is present at Church, and who absent. 

(3) The system of collecting-books and seat rents 
dissociates the givings from the Biblical idea of 
worship. 

(4) Regular attenders are penalised for their regu- 
larity, because the support of the Church falls largely 
on them, while irregular attenders escape their proper 
responsibility. 

(5) The present methods are not, and never were, 
a system, being only a series of emergency make- 
shifts, each having been added to the others through 
stress of circumstances as time went on. 

(6) The present methods are proving inadequate 
for the maintenance of the Church in the Homeland, 
and a pathetic failure in the support and development 
of missions. 

(7) The multiplicity of collections and the varied 
methods of the different denominations produce con- 
fusion in the minds of the members, and an idea that 
they are continually giving, 
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(8) Few Churches issue a budget in advance; thus 
members are not aware exactly how much money is 
actually needed. 

THE NEW IDEAL.—It was believed that somewhere 
among the Churches one best system must be in vogue, 
and a Committee was formed under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Andrew H. Pettigrew, J.P., to discover that best 
system. This Committee, a large and representative 
one, was named the International Business Men’s Com- 
mittee on Church Finance, and in due course it completed 
its survey of the methods in use by the leading denomi- 
nations throughout the world. There was general agree- 
ment that the best system should conform to the following 
standard :— 

(a) It should be ued on Scriptural principles. 

(b) It should inculcate the spirit of worship in the 
making of the offering, as well as in the ritual or 
form of worship usually observed in Churches. 

(c) It should be such as would heighten the spiritual 
aspirations of a congregation. 

(d) It should increase the efficiency of minister and 
office-bearers. 

(e) It should be such as would be adopted by all 
the members of a congregation. 

({) It should increase the total of all the funds. 

(g) It should help to provide a reliable record of 
attendance at Church. 

(hk) It should automatically reduce the number of 
collections. 

(i) It must be a system easily understood, simple to 
work, and suitable for all denominations. 

After. months of patient and careful investigation, 
the Committee came to the unanimous opinion that 
the Envelope System, as found in use in some British 
Churches, and in practically all the Protestant Churches 
in Canada and the United States of America, was by 
far the most successful in every way. Concentrating 
on this promising system, they eliminated what to their 
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minds were the faults and weaknesses which had pre- 
vented the international adoption of the system. Adding 
a number of improvements, they spared no pains to make 
the system one which by its efficiency and suitability 
was likely to commend itself to all denominations. 


II, What the “ Weekly Freewill Offering ”’ 
System Is. 

By the old methods most Churches depend for financial 
support upon collections of various kinds. There are 
collections taken on entering the Church or during 
service, and frequently on retiring; there are collectors 
who visit in the interests of various congregational 
funds, of Foreign Missions and Women’s Foreign Missions ; 
there are periodic special collections for various Diocesan, 
Assembly, or Synodical objects, as well as for charitable. 
and philanthropic objects; and there are seat rents. 
All this necessitates an endless reiteration of intimations 
and appeals, irksome alike to those who make and those 
who listen to them. One result of this is that, hearing 
so much about collections, members imagine they are 
constantly giving, and seldom realise how small the 
total amount of their givings really is. The “ Weekly 
Freewill Offering’ System eliminates and supersedes 
these multiple methods of finanee, 

(a) Before the year begins the members are pro- 
vided by the Treasurer with a printed estimate of 
the requirements of the Church for the next year. 

(b) They are asked to consider and reckon up how 
much they have been in the habit of giving by all 
the former ways, and to make up their minds whether 
in view of the needs of the Church this is, or is not, 
a reasonable contribution according to their income. 

(c) Having determined what their annual con- 
tribution should be, they divide that sum by 52, 
mark that amount on the private promise card to 
the Treasurer, place in the envelope that sum weekly, 
and put it in the collecting-bag or plate. 
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(2) This single weekly contribution covers all 
purposes. 

It is not claimed that the ‘‘ Weekly Freewill Offering ” 
System is an entirely new idea; like some other good 
things, it seems just to have “grow’d.” The germ of 
it may be found in the practice, a couple of centuries 
ago, of some Scots Churches and some dissenting Churches 
in England, whose members each half-year promised to 
contribute so much weekly or monthly. The Records 
of a Perthshire Church for 1704 contain such a list, 
and, considering the times, the promises made were 
commendably generous. There is a later entry in the 
same Records, in which a member is debarred from 
Communion for the. sin of covetousness, he having 
promised five pounds, and, though able to pay, having 
wilfully and sinfully withheld the same from the Treasury 
of the Lord. Some sixty or seventy years ago envelopes 
are found in occasional use. In the Church at Eccle- 
fechan, which Thomas Carlyle attended in his boyhood, 
they have been in use for over forty years, and though 
only a rural congregation, it has thereby been, and is 
still, self-supporting. The development of the Envelope 
System to its present standard during the last twenty 
years must be credited to the Churches of Canada and 
the United States. The introduction of the double 
envelope, dated as well as numbered, is a distinct im- 
provement on the older system, and is spreading rapidly 
throughout the Protestant Churches of the world. An 
endeavour is made in the next chapter to expound it 
concisely. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW TO START THE WEEKLY FREEWILL 
OFFERING SYSTEM. 


Points for Church Directors, Suggesting the Proper 
Sequence of Procedure. 


NOTE.—For convenience, in this section the term 
‘‘Church Directors’? is used to designate all clergy- 
men and lay folk, men or women, who are responsible 
for the collecting and administration of Church 
Finance, all ministers, church-wardens, diocesan 
councillors, vestrymen, sidesmen, elders, deacons, 
managers, stewards, trustees, collectors, etc., etc. 
The word “services”’ includes all meetings for 
worship at which offerings are presented and received. 
In reprinting, however, each denomination will use 
its own proper designations. 

The “ WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING”’’ system 
does not mean the introduction of a complete set of 
novelties. Rather it suggests the whole-hearted adoption 
of certain central principles, and the careful and accurate 
working out of the necessary organisation based on these 
principles. Widespread actual experience shows that 
no part should be left out, and every part should do its 
own work. It may be safely stated that, while absolute 
conformity to every suggestion may not be possible, 
the Church which tries short-cuts, or omits or muddles 
any one or two of the essential items, will run the risk 
of falling short of the full success possible. 

PRELIMINARY ESSENTIALS.—Before the mechanism 
of the system can operate at all there are certain pre- 
liminary essentials which ought to be considered. We 
note them here. 

1. The Church must be Worthy of Support.—It must 
really be a Christian congregation, marked by prayer- 
fulness, friendliness, and harmony, and bearing the 
fruit of the Spirit. 
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2. In order to attain and maintain this spiritual 
“tone,” the minister must be spiritually alive, earnest 
and warm in his preaching, cordial and sympathetic 
in his pastoral work and social relations, generous 
in proportion to his means, open-minded and tactful ; 
a minister who visits his congregation and by his 
personal intimate knowledge of them is able to lead 
his Church Directors to consider and adopt the best 
plans and methods in Finance as in general work. 

3. The Church Directors ought to be men of vision, 
with a real sense of the Church’s mission and oppor- 
tunity, and an appreciation of modern conditions, 
able to inculcate on the people Scriptural ideas as 
to stewardship and proportionate giving because 
themselves acting on these principles, 

4. The members must feel that they have 
a real share in the financial management of the 
congregation, and they must feel that this is a 
responsibility which they are glad to exercise. A 
Church may for a time be “run” successfully by the 
same group of Directors, but it is apt gradually less 
and less to show signs of youthfulness or initiative, 
and invariably lands in a rut which is disastrous to 
its best life. An excellent plan is for a proportion 
of the management to retire annually and not be 
eligible for election for another year; this gives 
different members of the congregation a chance to 
apply their ideas. 


THE START. 

We proceed now to indicate briefly the steps to be 
taken in starting the system, and make no apology 
if our explanations be found somewhat detailed and 
exact, or even if, on important points, we now and then 
repeat ourselves—our object is to give guidance on every 
point likely to arise. 

1. Procure ExpLaNaToRy LiTERATURE.—Write for 
copies of the printed instructions for Church Directors, 


Cc 
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and also for free sample copies of the printed ex- 
planatory leaflets for members, envelopes, forms, 
etc., to the official printers of the Business Men’s 
Committee, who have a stock of these for all denomi- 
nations—Messrs. J. Thomlinson Ltd., Printers, 436 
Dumbarton Road, Partick, Glasgow.* 

Make sure that every Director gets a set to study and 
think over at home for at least a week. Give plenty 
time to everybody to grasp the details, and rather 
have a month’s delay than rush the idea on anyone. 

2. MEETING oF CuuRcH DirEcToRs.—Have a meet- 
ing of the Church Directors for prayer and consecration. 
Definitely seek the blessing, the presence, and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Try to get everyone 
to realise that the offerings will never be what they 
ought to be till the ideas of the people are raised above 
the low commercial plane on which Church Finance 
is regarded at present. Get the spiritual viewpoint 
which we have tried to impart throughout this book, 
and by raising the “tone” of the whole subject en- 
deavour to impart the sense of co-operation between 
our human offerings and the Divine power in carrying 
on the great purposes of God on earth. To Church 
Directors and people alike the right viewpoint is 
essential. A week later call a second meeting of 
the Church Directors to discuss the system, and if 
found agreeable arrange for a meeting of the con- 
gregation, or for the system to be explained at one 

* Note-—The Business Men’s Committee do not supply or 
deal in any of the supplies for the ““ WEEKLY FREEWILL 

OFFERING ”’ system. For the convenience of Churches, 

and in response to many requests for supplies, Messrs. 

Thomlinson were selected as official printers by wide com- 

petition. They have the equipment for dealing expedi- 

tiously with orders, and their prices and work are checked 
periodically by the Business Men’s Committee. Those 
who can get equally good service at lower prices elsewhere 
are, of course, most welcome to make full use of any copy 


in this book. By concentrating supplies, however, the 
costs are reduced for all to the lowest point. 
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of the Sunday services instead of the usual sermon. 
If the Directors are not sufficiently unanimous to 
give a good lead or if the Minister is apathetic, delay 
the matter for a time. A special committee of about 
six young, active directors with a capable convener 
should be appointed to look after the preliminary 
work. This preliminary work before and after the 
congregational meeting is as follows :—(a) The com- 
mittee should make up a complete list of the names 
and addresses of all members and adherents.* (6) 
Arrange them in districts for visitation by the directors 
and others. (c) See that after the congregational 
meeting every person connected with the Church 
gets a copy of the explanatory literature, budget, 
reply card, and envelope; these latter enclosed in 
a covering addressed envelope may be put in the 
pews on Sunday; those not lifted may be delivered or 
posted afterwards. (d) Make certain that a visit is 
made to all who get literature. (e) That the reply 
cards are thus carefully collected and given to the 
treasurer. ‘ (f) Where the members desire to continue in 
the old way, that all arrangements are made for collecting all 
contributions from them as formerly by books, seat rents, ete. 
3. CONGREGATIONAL MEETING.—The new system 
may be explained on Sunday in Church, but it is usually 
better to hold a congregational meeting of a free, 
social nature, with tea and music. If possible, have 
an explanation of the system by some competent 
person. Ask the Treasurer to submit the Estimate 
or Budget of the whole requirements for the ensuing 
year. This budget should be based, in normal times, 
on the average of the previous three years, with from 
10 to 25 per cent. added for progressive usefulness. 
Do not attempt more at this meeting than to secure 
approval of the proposal that the committee should 
* Adherents is a Scotch word for people who worship regularly 
in a Church but are not members in the sense of partaking of the 
communion. 
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post or deliver the following printed matter to every 
individual in the congregation :—(a) The explanation of 
the system (see page 98). (6) The Treasurer’s Estimate. 
(c) A Reply Card for the members to fill in the amount 
of their offering. (d) A covering envelope for its return. 
(e) A personal letter, signed by the Minister and 
Treasurer, similar to that on page 97. On no account 
should a vote for or against the adoption of the system 
be asked at the congregational meeting, as some are 
usually absent who may take offence if a decision 
is taken in which they are not consulted. Those who 
object are sure to be present, while some of those 
who acquiesce will not trouble coming, since they are 
already in favour of it. The real mind of the congre- 
gation is revealed only when the reply promise cards 
are brought back by the visiting parties, and the only 
way to ascertain that mind is to distribute the cards 
and visit the people in their homes about the matter. 

4. Reply CarRDs sRE COLLECTED BY CHURCH 
Directrors.—Two directors or two other responsible 
persons will call at the homes of the people and bring 
back the Reply Cards in sealed envelopes. 

Many people have grown so accustomed to leaflets, 
tracts, circulars, advertisements, and other printed 
matter, delivered at their doors, that they never read 
such appeals. Callers come for Life Insurance, Charit- 
able and Philanthropic Funds, and Weekly Instalment 
payments, till people have got into the way of thinking 
that if this new system is worth considering, the least 
that Church directors ean do is to eall and explain 
it to them and get their promises. A personal appeal 
gives the personal touch, and besides having many 
other advantages secures twice the number of cards, 
larger promises, and greater interest. 

On this visit the probable requirements “ For 
Ourselves ” and the estimate of what the congregation 
should do “ For Others” during the coming year 
are explained, and it should be made clear that all 
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existing methods of collecting, collections, seat rents, 
etc., are now merged into this one System, and in 
conformity with this, that each member is expected 
to offer voluntarily what he or she considers an amount 
in reasonable proportion to his or her resources. 

5. SECURE IF PossIBLE WrittEN PLEDGES FOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WEEKLY OR OTHERWISE AS THE Mzm- 
BER DesiRES.—In wealthy congregations, where some 
members give cheques quarterly, half-yearly, or other- 
wise, it is altogether in the interest of the Treasury 
to get these cheques. Such contributors should be 
asked both to continue their cheques and to make some 
offering weekly for the sake of example to others. This 
also enables them fully to enter into that part of the 
worship. See Reply Card, page 101, 103. Without 
written pledges the Directors will not know what to 
count upon. The unpledged giver is like the man 
who does not keep books: he knows neither what 
he has paid nor what he owes. 

A note of the objections or difficulties of any member 
should be given to the Treasurer when handing in 
the Reply Cards, so that he may meet these and get 
everyone into the new system. (If advice is asked 
of the Director as to the amount of contribution, the 
suggestion of coppers should be avoided: the penny- 
a-week idea belongs to the pre-war era, and should 
be left there.) 

Directors should feel that the object of their visit 
is to give every person in the congregation a definite 
opportunity of clearly understanding the New System, 
and an invitation to contribute systematically and 
intelligently to the work of the Church as the Lord 
has prospered her or him. It is more than a quest 
for money... It is a personal invitation to each indi- 
vidual to put himself or herself, as well as his or her 
means, into practical Christian service. 

6. GrveE WortHy Examp.ss, if possible and ex- 
pedient. The majority of people are by nature followers 
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rather than leaders. It does help to be able to tell 
of other congregations which have doubled their 
income or their minister’s stipend. It does help if a 
few leading givers offer liberal amounts to give the 
new system or the new year a good start, and Directors 
mention the fact without naming donors. While one 
of the commendable features of the scheme is an 
honourable secrecy regarding promises, the Directors 
or visitors are still at liberty to quote their own case. 
It was of great assistance, for instance, when one 
friend said, ‘“ You may tell anyone you please that 
under the old way my wife and I and our eight children 
were giving in all about £15 a year, but now by the 
ten envelopes we are giving £1 a week.” It is helpful 
to be able to say, ““One member has offered £1 a 
week for ourselves and £2 a week for others,” or that 
“Ten households have increased their offerings by 
fifty per cent.” Enthusiasm creates greater en- 
thusiasm, and convinces members that, instead of 
being driven, they are simply following others who 
are setting a worthy example. 

7. THIRD MEETING oF CHURCH DIRECTORS.— 
Call another meeting of the Directors after the promise 
cards have all been brought back. At this meeting 
the Treasurer will submit the response on the Reply 
Cards, the number adopting the system, and the 
amount promised. If about one-half of the members 
are agreeable for a start, and three-fourths of the 
Budget is promised, the change may safely be made. 
Treasurers’ experience shows that almost invariably 
the people who do not come into the Weekly Freewill 
Offering are also stimulated to give more liberally. 

Nor UNTIL THIS FURTHER MEETING ARE THE 
DIRECTORS IN A POSITION TO DECIDE WHETHER OR 
NOT TO PROCEED WITH THE NEW SYSTEM. 

8. Inctupr Att Incoms.—For the full success of 
the Weekly Freewill Offering System, it is most desir- 
able that all sources of income should be included, 
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so that the promise to do away with all appeals and 
special collections throughout the year may be faith- 
fully kept. 

9. EnveLoprs.—After deciding to adopt the System 
a supply of envelopes for three, six, or twelve months 
should be sent to each contributor. Every effort 
should be made to get the people to fill in the amount 
of the enclosed offering on the outside of the envelopes 
It helps to make them think, ensures accuracy, and 
is a check in opening. Usr Douste ENVELOPES— 
one side “‘ For SELvzs ”’ and one side ‘‘ For OTHERs,” 
thus keeping before the people week by week the double 
nature of their offering. 

Alternative to the double envelope is what is usually 
called “‘The Single Envelope.” Where a single 
envelope is used the distinction is minimised between 
paying for one’s own Church and helping others. 
The amount required for one’s own Chureh is a fixed 
and limited sum, of which each member should pay 
his just share. Helping others is a limitless oppor- 
tunity, towards which all should do their utmost. 
Under the Mosaic Law, the Tithe and Freewill Offering 
were kept separate, not because it would not have 
been easy for the Jew to pay them together, but 
because of the effect on the Jew of keeping them separate. 

In actual practice it is found that, in spite of the 
fact that the people have promised on their Reply 
Cards to give so much “For selves” and so much 
“For others,” the single envelope fails to keep the 
distinction before them, and they very quickly forget 
that the larger portion of the amount put into the 
single envelope goes in the majority of cases to meet 
the cost of Church privileges for their own benefit. 
The Rev. Ivor J. Roberton, M.A., of London, rightly 
says, ‘We often talk of what we contribute con- 
gregationally for the supply of our own religious needs 
as ‘giving. That is a damaging delusion. It is 
no more ‘giving’ than paying your butcher and 
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your baker, your doctor and your dentist is. That 
is common honesty. ‘ Giving’ is giving to others— 
in especial it is giving the best thing to those who 
need it most. Ordinary offerings, including pew rents, 
where that system prevails, hardly belong to the realm 
of Christian liberality.” 

Another advantage of using the double envelope 

. urged by Canadians is that it is possible, where mem- 
bers attend both services of a Sabbath, to put the one 
half into the Offertory at the one service and the 
other half at the second. This enables everyone to 
contribute as the offering is received, and prevents the 
large number of blanks occurring at the second service, 
as is inevitably the case when the entire envelope is 
given at the first service. This may seem a small 
point, but in reality it is not so. By receiving the 
offering so, the mental effect upon strangers and upon 
those who see no virtue in the system is exceedingly 
valuable. Moreover, the mental effect upon the giver 
himself is worth considering. By placing a gift in 
the Offertory at both services his spirit enters more 
fully into the worship of God in the offering, and 
he can both sing and pray feeling that he is taking 
a real part in the service. 

Beyond all this is the proved fact that the use of 
the double envelope fosters a more liberal standard 
of permanent giving among the membership. It is 
understood that in Canada, the United States, and 
Australia, where the Churches had to gain their know- 
ledge of the possibilities of the system by experi- 
menting with it in various ways, the single envelope 
was widely used at first. A leading Canadian printer, 
replying to a query on this point, recently wrote 
that in the Churches throughout the entire Dominion 
the single envelope was rapidly disappearing in favour 
of the double one. Last year, out of a total of eighteen 
million envelopes supplied, sixteen millions were double 
—a fact which speaks for itself, 
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10. NUMBERED AND DatepD ENVELOPES MUST BE 
USED, otherwise it is impossible to keep any check 
on the promised givings of members, and equally 
impossible to discover absentees from Church and to 
look after them efficiently. Besides, unless the en- 
velopes be numbered and dated many subseribers 
will lose track of their payments. Dated envelopes 
tell the subscriber exactly what he owes. If he has 
been absent from Church for six weeks, one glance 
at his envelope will show how much he is in arrears. 
If envelopes are not numbered the Treasurer will 
be unable to keep an exact record. No congregation 
need expect any great success from envelopes without 
numbers and without dates. 

Specimens of various types of envelope will be found 
on pp. 104—111. . 

11. See THAT THE OFFERINGS ARE GIVEN WEEKLY, 
except where special promises of cheques are made 
otherwise. It is difficult to over-estimate the import- 
ance of this point. When people pay weekly they 
can pay more easily, are less likely to fall into arrears, 
and will be more regular in attendance. By weekly 
regular offerings a much larger total is reached at the 
end of the year than by larger sums given periodically 
or spasmodically. There is also the spiritual effect 
of the weekly offering: it implies weekly attendance 
at Church and a more steady resistance to the besetting 
sins of selfishness and avarice. 

12. Partran Apoption.—In a few cases it has 
been found impossible to persuade the congregation 
to adopt the whole system. Sometimes seat rents 
have been omitted, for instance, in some endowed 
Parish Churches, where, owing to arrangements be- 
tween Kirk Sessions and Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
Heritors, Feuars, or others, they cannot meantime be 
discontinued. In other cases the envelopes have been 
used for ‘‘ Others” alone, or for everything except 
ordinary collection or offertory. While it is to be 
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regretted that in such circumstances the system 
cannot be adopted in its entirety, yet the partial 
adoption is a step in the right direction. The thing 
is to make the start, carefully observing details. In 
due course it will be possible to instal the complete 
system. 

13. ErricleNT TREASURERS AND BoOK-KEEPERS.— 
All accounts must be kept with the strictest accuracy. 
Quarterly statements should be prepared and circu- 
lated to the entire congregation. The books should 
be audited annually. The Treasurer must be supplied 
with the proper Treasurer’s Books. (See specimen, 
pp. 122—125). These are :— 

(a) The Index Book, similar to an ordinary Ledger 
Index, in which the names, addresses, and numbers 
of the contributors are entered, as 

John Smith, 435 City Road, ; . 96 

(b) A Note Book, for the Treasurer’s own private 
use, in which the names of all contributors are 
entered, each after his own proper number, as 

96. SmitH, John, . . 435 City Road. 

(c) The Proper Cash Book, in which the contribu- 
tions are entered, each under its own number and 
its proper date. 

No Church should start the system until the Treasurer 
has the books and understands how to keep them ; and 
no Treasurer should attempt to work the system single- 
handed in a congregation with more than 250 con- 
tributors. He should have as assistants young men 
or women who should check off the contributions. 
(N.B.—Treasurer’s Books may be procured, bound 
in parts, so many in a set, each part containing 100, 
250, or any total of names required, from John 
Thomlinson Ltd., Printers, 436 Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow.) 

Two assistants should be allocated to each Cash 
Book of not more than 250 numbers, and to them 
should be given the envelopes whose numbers are 
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contained in their book. Neither envelopes nor 
books should be taken away from the Church, but 
at the close of the Sunday services all envelopes should 
be arranged according to number, amounts entered 
and added, and the money balanced. This process 
maintains the secrecy of the system, as the numbers 
give no indication to anyone of the identity of the 
donor. The names are recorded in the Treasurer’s 
private book alone, which is open only to him and in 
some cases to the minister. After a few weeks the 
work of the Treasurer is found to be very much easier 
than might have been anticipated, and it is only very 
rarely indeed that the system suffers through lack 
of a willing Treasurer. The Treasurer of one Church 
with 2,000 contributi: ts writes that he has six Cash 
Books and twelve assistants, by whose help the whole 
work is easily and quickly done. This Church, it 
may be added, has doubled its income since adopting 
the new system. 

14. Banxrne anp Payments.—The weekly offerings 
as well as any monies from other sources should all be 
banked at once when a Bank is at hand. All church 
salaries and accounts, as well as contributions to 
Headquarters, should be remitted monthly. Over- 
draft interest is thus saved, and the good name of 
the Church fostered. Treasurers are strongly advised 
not to keep any money lying in their hands, but 
rather to pay all accounts above 10s. by cheque; 
small accounts can be added and drawn in one cheque. 
By this way the pay-in book is a record checking all 
income, the counterfoil of the cheque book a record 
of all disbursements, and the endorsed cheques are 
duplicate receipts. A Treasurer with eighteen years’ 
experience urges this as the best and safest way. 

15. Reports aNp Arrears.—The Treasurer will 
make a quarterly statement to the congregation ; 
he will also issue a quarterly report to all contributors. 
To those who have not contributed their promised 
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amount, or given notice of its reduction, a form 
similar to that on pp. 117, 118 may be sent. Failure 
to intimate to the contributor the difference between 
promise and performance practically amounts to 
assumption that non-fulfilment of the promise was 
intentional. As a rule very few contributors inten- 
tionally get into arrears, 

16. SHEPHERD THE ABsENTEES.—If contributors 
are absent from Church on two or more consecutive 
Sabbaths, their numbers should be notified to the 
Treasurer, who will intimate their names to the 
Minister, lest there be sickness or other trouble. 

One of the many weak points of the old haphazard 
system of Church work was that neither minister nor 
office-bearer knew with any certainty who was at 
Chureh and who was not. During the service it was 
impossible for the minister to make a mental note of 
absentees, and instances have been known of members 
of City congregations being dead and buried months 
before they were missed. The lack of a proper system 
of visiting is certainly one cause of lapsing from Church 
attendanee. The Soul of the Nation is the thing that 
matters—a strong national soul cannot be maintained 
if public worship is neglected. At least it is a primary 
duty of ministers and office-bearers to shepherd the 
people with whose care they are entrusted. No Church 
can be efficient if the visitation of its members is 
neglected. It is almost invariably found that absence 
from public worship means some kind of trouble, 
physical, mental, moral, or spiritual. 

17. Sprctat CoLtLections.—Every known require- 
ment for “ Selves’ and “ Others’ should be included 
in the Budget. It should also be understood, however, 
that a deficit arising from unemployment, strikes, or 
other calamities, also needs through War, Famine, Fire, 
Karthquake, Rates of Exchange, or other extraordinary 
cause, may necessitate a ‘“‘ Special ” Collection beyond 
the provision in the Budget for unforeseen contingencies, 
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18. ALLOCATION OF SEATS.—Twice yearly the names 
of those on the “ WEEKLY FREEWILL OrreRING ” 
system should be put on seats. Cards should also 
be put in the pews for any whose names are not other- 
wise easily obtainable. For specimen card, see page 115. 

19. Sates oF WorKx.—The W.F.O. system does 
not preclude the ladies of the congregation having a 
Sale of Work to raise funds for any special purpose. 
The social intercourse provided by Sales of Work, 
the extra amount raised, and the ability and energy 
of women in organising such are a most valuable asset 
to Church life. It is, therefore, recommended that 
once or twice a year some such effort should be made, 
as a Thanksgiving Offering, for the much-needed 
support of Missionary enterprise or some other laudable 
object, in addition to the sum in the Budget. 

20. New Mempers.—New members joining the 
congregation should have the system explained to 
them by a visit from the Church Directors or Visiting 
Committee of the district in which they reside. Copies 
of the most recent Budget and reply forms should be 
left for them to fill up and return to the Treasurer. 

21. Succusstv—E YEARS.—Towards the close of each 
year the entire process should be repeated, Budget, 
Visitation, Reply Cards, etc. This is absolutely 
essential, as it is altogether unreasonable to expect 
that the impetus of one canvass will carry on the work 
for more than one year. Experience shows that the 
best results are obtained only by renewed annual 
promises. During the year the circumstances of many 
people alter for the better or for the worse. It 
will also have dawned upon many other people that 
their givings are not at all what they should be in 
proportion to their income and expenditure on luxuries. 

22. CoLLEcTORS oR VISITORS ORGANISED.—In 
Churches in which, under the old system, the funds 
were collected by periodical visits of collectors, the 
services of these should be retained, or a new staff 
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should be organised for the distribution to members 
of the packets of envelopes monthly, quarterly, or 
otherwise, as well as of Missionary and other Church 
literature ; also for the gathering of the contributions of 
those who prefer to give by the old method of collecting- 
books. The intercourse thus maintained, and the 
information about congregational affairs thus dis- 
seminated are most helpful. These visitors can 
also be of assistance by giving information as to the 
working of the W.F.O. system. In some congrega- 
tions they can also receive the envelopes of any who 
have fallen into arrears with their contributions and 
hand them to the Treasurer. 

23. Make Furn Usz or THE NEWSPAPERS.— 
“ Printers’ ink makes millions think.” People like 
to read good news about their Church. “ Let your 
light so shine before men that others may see your 
good work” in the Weekly Freewill Offering result. 
Let the public know. Secure the help of the news- 
papers. Editors and reporters are almost invariably 
men of solid sense, a very large proportion of whom 
are closely identified with Church work. In every 
country the adoption of the Weekly Freewill Offering 
system has been greatly helped by the open-minded, 
broad outlook of sympathetic Editors, Sub-Editors, 
and Reporters on the local Press. A good leading 
article will be read with interest by thousands of 
readers. The report of a meeting and short reports 
from time to time of the success of the system maintain 
the interest thus created, and lead to the system being 
adopted by other congregations. It is selfishness for 
a Church which has adopted the system and greatly 
increased its funds and usefulness thereby to do other- 
wise than let its light shine so that others may benefit 
by its experience. The help and sympathetic interest 
of Reporters as well as of Editors and Sub-Editors 
are worth a great deal more than most Churches seem 
to be aware. Invite the reporters to all meetings, 
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treat them hospitably, and have a reporting-table 
in a suitable non-draughty place for them’ to take 
notes. If the Reporter cannot come, send him a short 
report with a persuasive covering letter asking the 
courtesy of insertion. 

24. ACTIVITY MUST BE WISELY AND ENERGETICALLY 
MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR.—It is not suffi- 
cient to introduce the system and then go to sleep. 
No Christian has any right to expect that even the 
best system should go of itself as if it were endowed 
with perpetual motion, or look for a sort of miraculous 
prosperity apart from work. Every system must be 
worked, and worked carefully. Consecration shows 
best results in alliance with concentration: the Lord 
showers no blessings on laziness or carelessness. Not 
only must new members be visited and informed as 
to the system and the objects of the Offering, but the 
various schemes included under the heading “ For 
Others’ should be kept regularly before the con- 
gregation by reference to them (a) in the congregational 
intercessions and (6) in sermons and (c) addresses, 
by the circulation of leaflets and other literature, 
otherwise they will be inclined to forget the details 
of the various parts of their Christian interests, the 
organisations they are helping to carry on by their 
dedicated offerings. It is certain that men and women 
cannot be expected to take any great interest in or 
make sacrifices for causes about which month in and 
month out they hear nothing. The more people know 
about the great work being carried on through their 
offerings, the more their enjoyment will be manifested 
by increasing offerings. 

25. Fottow Ur Impressions.—A famous writer 
once said, “ Never give a@ man a new inspiration to 
give, without immediately affording him an opportunity 
to give.” Everybody knows that if once a wrong 
desire has been checked it is easier to overcome it next 
time it arises. In the same fashion the suppression 
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of a generous desire tends to kill it. It is a scientific 
fact that to stir a healthy emotion and not to permit 
the impulse thus awakened to pass into action injures 
him who has been stirred and weakens his power to 
act next time. Whenever a campaign, Evangelical, 
Financial, or Political, is not promptly followed up 
and consolidated, harm is done instead of good. Those 
stirred will find it easier to excuse themselves next 
time, so that by and by the most eloquent appeals 
are futile. If a great missionary appeal has stirred 
the people, ask for a higher permanent standard of 
missionary offerings by increasing the amount in the 
weekly envelopes—this will bring far more than a 
“ retiring ”’ collection. 

26. Loyat Co-opERATION.—The financial standards 
of neighbouring Churches affect each other. A simul- 
taneous adoption of the new system in a group of 
Churches is invaluable, both to the Churches them- 
selves and to the General Funds of the Denomination. 
Where this is possible, the local Press can give great 
help. The town begins to talk and a spirit of en- 
thusiasm is readily generated. 

How One Town pip It.—In a town of 15,000 in- 
habitants, in which nine Churches began a simul- 
taneous campaign for the adoption of the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System, leading laymen and ministers 
spoke in each Church for a few Sabbaths on such 
themes as ‘“ What the Churches have done for our 
Town,’ ‘‘ The Economic Value of Religion and 
Churches,’ and ‘“ Are our Townsfolk Liberal?” In 
the local Press a series of six half-page advertisements 
was inserted to challenge the attention of those who 
were not regularly at Church, the object being to 
secure that every citizen should support one of the 
nine Churches. With the ground thus thoroughly 
prepared, each Church proceeded to visit the district 
allotted to it. Lists were prepared with the names of 
all called upon. The non-Church-going were then 
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specially listed and revisited. Not only were finances 
put upon a new basis by the general starting of the 
new system, but another great thing was done: every- 
body in the town was definitely allocated to the care 
of a Church. 

27. Cost or PrinteD Matrer.—Churches of all 
denominations have grown accustomed to being inun- 
dated with printed appeals and other literature, free 
of cost. Thus, unused to paying printers’ bills, Church 
Directors sometimes are startled to discover that 
printing and paper cost a good deal of money. The 
printers’ bill is trifling, however, when put alongside 
the increase of income. As a rule, congregations may 
count on getting back, even in the first year of the 
system, £100 extra beyond their old income for every 
£10 expended on the Weekly Freewill Offering intro- 
duction. In the second and succeeding years less 
printing is necessary, and if the system is properly 
wrought there is a further increase of income. While 
economy is desirable, cheap-looking badly-printed 
stationery and envelopes are most undesirable. It is 
also extremely foolish to cut down the explanation 
of the system at the start, or use single instead of double 
envelopes, for the sake of saving a few pounds on the 
printers’ bill. Those who would imperil the success 
of the system by undue economy are reminded of the 
skipper who, by saving a bucket of tar, lost his ship, 
and of the parable of the talents, in which that man 
was commended who used his five talents in order 
to gain only other five, while reprobation and punish- 
ment were the lot of the man who failed to put his 
single talent to a similar use. 

28. OpsEcTORS TO THE New System.—As_ the 
question has been asked so often, it is again stated 
here that members who do not adopt the “ Weekly 
Freewill Offering ” System pay seat rents and other- 
wise continue to contribute by the old methods. 


Cet 
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This section may be reprinted as an explanatory circular to 
the congregation (see circular on page 98). 


(1) Ger Inrormation.—Read the printed matter and 
listen to the explanation of the system at the Congre- 
gational Meeting, from the pulpit and elsewhere. Also 
keep up-to-date with the work of the Church by reading 
the Pew Notices, Church Magazines, etc. 

(2) Tue Orrertne.—Count up how much you have 
previously given yearly by all the various methods of 
collecting. Divide this by 52, thus getting the weekly 
share. Consider leisurely, prayerfully, and conscien- 
tiously what your offering should be in proportion to 
your circumstances. Fill in the amount you propose 
to offer on the reply card, so much for “ Selves” and 
so much for “ Others,” and add your name and address. 
Enclose the card in the reply envelope, and have it ready 
for the office-bearers when they call. 

(3) Tue EnveLoprs.—When the Treasurer receives 
the card, a packet of small envelopes will be sent to you, 
each envelope numbered and dated—one envelope for 
each Sunday. The number on the envelopes will be 
your number in the Treasurer’s Book, and he alone will 
know your name and the amount of your contribution. 

(4) Wuo Get EnveLorrs.—This system is intended 
to be adopted by every individual in the household, 
each one making his or her individual offering. Children 
should not be overlooked, but should have envelopes 
of their own, so that all may share in the grace of giving 
and grow up realising that the offering is part of the 
worship. “Train up a child in the way he should go” 
applies to this as to other traits of character. 

(5) Fintina THz ENvELOPE.—Fill up the envelope on 
Saturday evening or on the weekly pay day. This is 
honouring the Lord with the first fruits of your labour, and 
also avoiding a scramble for change on Sunday morning. 
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Mark the amount for “Selves” and ‘‘ Others” on the 
front—this helps to facilitate the counting of the offering. 

(6) QUARTERLY OR HALF-YEARLY BY CHEQUE.—If 
your circumstances are such that you prefer to give 
Monthly, Quarterly, Half-yearly, or Annually by cheque 
or otherwise, state so on the reply card. This lets the 
Treasurer know what to expect. It is desirable, how- 
ever, that for the sake of example, in addition to the 
periodical contribution, something should be given by 
envelope each Sabbath. 

(7) How to Give.—Take the envelope containing the 
promised offering to Chureh and put it into the offertory 
during the Service, Sunday by Sunday. If absent at 
any time, include the offering for Sundays missed next 
time you are present. The dates will remind you of any 
arrears. 

(8) ALTERING THE AmouNT.—Should you so desire, 
you may at any time alter the amount of your offering 
by simply putting a brief note to that effect in the 
envelope, all such changes being regarded as confidential. 

(9) Spectat Donations.—Additional contributions at 
intervals for any special object or as a thank-offering 
should be included in the envelope or enclosed in a special 
envelope. Enclose also a slip stating the object. 

(10) Drvinrixe THE .OrrERING.—Those desiring to 
allocate specially to particular objects any part or the 
whole of the offering for “ Others” can do so by noting 
the amounts on the back of the reply card. It is usually 
advisable, however, to leave the allocating of the funds 
to the office-bearers, as they are in close touch with the 
organisations of the Church, and are more likely to know 
which part of the work is most in need of support. 

(11) Wuen on Horipay, it is suggested that con- 
tributions given to other Churches should be an addition 
to, and not a deduction from, the amount promised to 
one’s own congregation—the expenses of the Churches 
go on during holidays as at other times. Other holiday 
expenditure is regarded as additional to the usual outlays, 
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so Christian privileges at holiday resorts should receive 
an offering in addition to that given to the home Church. 

(12) Szars.—Seat rents are abolished, but the names 
continue to be put on the pews. Seatholders also con- 
tinue to occupy their present seats or change to vacant 
sittings. New members have the choice of vacant 
sittings as hitherto. 

(13) Prayine For Gop’s Buessine.—Pray that God 
will so fill each and all with the spirit of gratitude and 
enthusiasm for the increase of His Kingdom that the 
necessary funds will be gladly and freely offered. Every- 
one should unhesitatingly pray for God’s richest blessing 
upon the “ Weekly Freewill Offering ” System as it 
spreads over the world, and follow up their prayers 
with regular attendance at Church, and loyalty to their 
Minister and Congregation. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE “ WEEKLY FREEWILL 
OFFERING” SYSTEM. 


It is based on the Spiritual principles of the Old and 
New Testaments, and after the plan instituted by Paul in 
the Churches of Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, and elsewhere. 

(1) The Budget before the year begins lets the people 
know the probable expenditure before the money is 
spent, an advantage hitherto unknown in most Churches. 

(2) The reply cards let the Treasurer know what the 
income is likely to be. 

(3) The weekly giving makes it easiest for the members 
to give, and also enables the Church to pay its bills, 
salaries, and other expenses as they fall due, thus avoiding 
debt. 

(4) The Minister has no further need to beg from the 
pulpit. There are no “ Special ” Collections or intima- 
tions about money unless some unusual and unforeseen 
circumstance arises. 

(5) The people develop a new sense of satisfaction 
in knowing they are all doing their fair share, 
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(6) The irregular attenders are enabled to contribute 
their proper portion of the Church maintenance, and, 
as a rule, they are most willing to do so. 

(7) The numbered envelopes become, through the 
Treasurer’s Cash Book, a record of Church attendance. 
Thus, even in the largest City Congregation, the Minister 
and Dinectous can learn from the Treasurer, week by 
week, who need to be visited. 

(8) The dates on the envelopes remind people when 
they were last at Church, and help them to keep their 
contributions correct. 

(9) If circumstances alter for better or worse, people 
have no need to explain the change to a seat-letting 
committee or collectors with books. The note inside 
the envelope stating an alteration of the amount pro- 
mised, more or less, is much simpler and easier. 

(10) The Quarterly Report sent to all contributors 
ensures accuracy all round with consequent satisfaction. 

(11) The system is the most secret form of giving, 
only one individual knows what is contributed. 

(12) Irregular and unworthy giving, due to bad weather, 
laziness, illness, holidays, week-ends, etc., is stopped. 

(13) By this system it is easier to get people to promise 
to give a little more weekly when more money is wanted 
than to increase seat rents.or monthly book subscriptions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PART OF THE PULPIT IN STARTING 
AND CARRYING ON THE NEW SYSTEM. 


1. SPIRITUALISING THE OFFERINGS.—The proportion- 
ate success of the ‘‘ Weekly Freewill Offering ’ System 
depends to some extent upon raising it to, and main- 
taining it at, the highest possible spiritual level. This 
can only be done by the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the person whose business it is to conduct the worship _ 
of the congregation. It is his part to teach men to put 
God and the Kingdom first, and to make giving as real 
@ part of worship as praise and prayer. From his inmost 
soul the minister should teach and preach the spiritual 
motives which make the offering acceptable in God’s 
sight. The minister ean do more than any other indi- 
vidual to win the people from selfishness, indifference, 
and meanness to real service of Jesus Christ. With fire 
in his soul and passion in his heart, he must forge con- 
viction in the souls of his people. Most Christian folk 
honestly desire to do what is right and worthy. Most 
are more desirous of being generous than they are com- 
monly supposed to be. Many are inclined to believe 
that “The Weekly Freewill Offering’ System is the 
system best adapted for our time. Teaching about the 
Lord’s offering has, however, been so halting and inter- 
mittent that the usual standard of giving is very low, 
and consciences are far too apathetic on the matter. 
In almost every Church insistence needs to be laid on the 
Spiritual motives for giving, the Scriptural standard of 
giving, and the fitting and reverent manner of giving. 
To spiritualise the whole process of giving is comple- 
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mentary to quickening fervour for the advance of the 
Kingdom of God, and both of these come especially 
within the province of the Minister. — 

2. SprctaL SprmMons.—The Minister should preach a 
special sermon on the Sabbath following the Congrega- 
tional Meeting, when he should take occasion to explain 
why the ‘“ Weekly Freewill Offering ’ System should be 
adopted, and how the Church Directors propose to 
introduce it. This helps to lift the whole matter to a 
higher spiritual plane. Many will be present who were 
not at the Congregational Meeting. When the ‘ Weekly 
Freewill Offering ”’ System has been adopted, let there 
be special services on the first Sabbath thereafter to mark 
the importance of the occasion. 

3. THe SprrituaL Emotions.—Note, in Deut. Chap. 
xxvi., the awaking of emotion as preparatory to, and 
leading up to, the offering. Note further how, having 
been preceded by humility and thanksgiving, the offering 
is followed by worship and confession, along with gracious 
promises on the part of the Lord. Observe also the wisdom 
of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 27 to 30), “ When the burnt 
offering began, the song of the Lord began also 
and when they had made an end of offering, all 
present bowed themselves and worshipped.” Real 
praise is in the heart before it is on the lips. Ere the 
offering is received the congregation ought to be invited 
to join in a hearty song of praise in order that the spirit 
of worship may be awakened. When the offering is 
preceded by praise it is a better offering in every sense. 
This is the spiritual and Scriptural psychology which 
makes a cheerful giver, and is the proper method of 
approach with a gift to the Most High. In intimating 
the offering, the minister should announce “ Let us worship 
God by our offering’ or ‘‘ The offering will now be re- 
eeived,” either phrase is much better than the old one, 
“The collection will now be taken.” 

4. RECEIVING THE OFFERING.—The envelopes should 
be gathered during the service in bags or plates, which 
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should thereafter be placed by the Church Directors 
upon the Communion Table. The minister should then 
lead the congregation in prayer, not a mere formal “ pre- 
senting ’ of the offering, but real prayer, invoking the 
acceptance of, and the Divine blessing upon the gift 
offered to the Lord. Bags suitable to the purpose are, 
generally speaking, preferable to plates, and can be 
easily procured through furnishers ; or plain bags, which 
may serve admirably, can be easily made if some brass 
rings of not less than three inches diameter be procured, 
and a bag attached. This would be an appropriate 
gift, say, from a Women’s Work Party to the Church. 
As an alternative to this method, or at any service, if 
there is smallness of attendance, some congregations 
receive the offering by plate at the Church door, then 
at some suitable point in the service, as immediately 
after the second singing of praise, the plate should be 
brought to the Communion Table and suitable prayer 
be made. The important point is that it should be 
reverently placed before the Lord and solemnly dedicated. 

5. Frequent TEacuinc.—The minister should on one 
Sunday month by month preach upon the present-day 
work of the Church and upon the present-day evidences 
of the working of the Spirit of God in the world, referring 
in turn by name to some of the various organisations 
by whose means the Church seeks to fulfil its commission. 
In such addresses he should seek to urge, carefully and 
systematically, the Scriptural principles of stewardship, 
of proportionate giving, and of partnership with God in 
building up the Kingdom. Further, he ought also to 
suggest the study of all Church literature as is circulated, 
such as Leaflets, Missionary Magazines, and the like. 
Rather than make a direct appeal for money, it is ad- 
visable that he give information as to what has been, 
and is being accomplished, by means of money already 
given. He ought uniformly to keep before his hearers 
the high vision of the Church of Jesus Christ in its world- 
wide relations and responsibilities, in order that imagi- 
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nation may help them to realise their opportunity, and 
that the desire to continue to help may be fostered. 

6. SocraL anp Missionary Viston.—Every Christian 
congregation should be taught to hold it as the simplest 
of commonplaces, not only that the Lord is concerned 
about the salvation of all the people in the world, but 
also that He is depending upon the earnest co-operation 
of His Church in accomplishing that great purpose. It 
may scem like folly to some to ask a congregation which 
cannot pay its own way to undertake Missionary support, 
but this has again and again been proved to be the course 
of highest wisdom. To limit thoughts to one’s own 
needs can never be anything else than narrowing, while 
a widened vision of the world’s needs means inevitably 
greater heartiness in providing for those needs which 
are near at hand. 

7. Pray.—The minister himself must take time to 
pray fully and fervently and encourage his people to 
pray, not merely for liberal gifts, but much rather for 
the right spirit of knowledge, enthusiasm, zeal in organ- 
isation, and largeness in giving. When the soul of a 
people is stirred giving becomes easy. When people 
pray for anything, not only do they link themselves to 
Divinity, but they automatically put themselves in the 
way of answering their own prayers. Everyone should 
realise that the material offerings of God’s people are 
part of the human means upon which God depends for 
the redemption of the world. 

The following extract from the Report of the Central 
Board of Finance of the Church of England is worth the 
most serious consideration :— 

“ General exhortations to Church people to pray 
or ‘to a prayerful consideration of their duty’ are 
insufficient. What is needed is definite teaching in 
the theory and practice of Christian prayer and giving. 
Until the Clergy look upon this work of teaching and 
training their people in these graces, as a matter of 
essential importance, and until the laity in every 
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parish give time and energy to this work, there is, 

in the opinion of your committee, little hope of the 

Church of England ever putting its own finance on & 

sound basis, whereby alone it can rise adequately to 

the call for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom at 
home and overseas. Money is a means to a great 
end. The giving of money is one of the outward and 
visible signs of the Right Spirit moving inwardly in 
the hearts of the people who give it. Churehmen must 
realise that the question of money for the Chureh is 
not a material but a spiritual one. Once get the Right 

Spiritual ideas in the minds of the Church people, 

the Right Spirit inspiring them, and the Right System 

of giving organised, then all the money necessary 
will be forthcoming.” 

8. Some ministers excuse themselves and evade the . 
subject of giving on the ground that it seems like begging 
their own living. With the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System this difficulty is entirely obviated, as the minister 
need never refer to the Pastor’s Support Fund if he is 
tender about it, but rather refer to the Budget as a 
whole and the total weekly amounts required as detailed 
there. 

9. SHEPHERDING AND VISITING THE PEOPLE.—The 
importance of this can scarcely be over-emphasised, and 
there is grave risk unless the minister insists upon getting 
regular returns from the Treasurer of those whose enve- 
lopes are amissing, that the returns will fall behind. A 
timely visit from the minister will often prevent lapsing, 
and will discover cases of illness, or other trouble, requir- 
ing his attention. Only by getting into personal touch 
with the people can the minister really understand 
their inner life, and thus preach to them along the lines 
they require. The kindly personal visit forms a bond 
of attachment between pastors and people stronger 
than that formed even by the most brilliant preaching. 

10. THe QuaRTERLY ReEport.—At the end of each 
quarter, the best attended Sunday Service should be 
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slightly shortened and a Congregational Meeting held to 
hear and approve a Report from the Treasurer or other 
layman of the sacred business of the sanctuary. After 
the report is given, the minister should take the oppor- 
tunity of thanking the congregation on behalf of the 
Finance Committee for the generous evidence given of 
their interest and good-will. A congregation is only 
a number of individuals gathered in one place, and as 
each individual likes to be thanked, so the congregations 
as a whole are encouraged by due appreciation. A 
few words from their minister—fitly spoken-—do a world of 
good. Paying for the Church coal, etc., is as glorifying 
to God as hymn-singing or sermon-preaching, and a 
Quarterly Résumé of the sacred Finance, closed with a 
prayer asking the blessing of God on all concerned, 
helps greatly to create in the minds of the people ideas 
which are often amissing. 

11. DeveLop THE Sprrir oF Worsuip.—At the time 
of the Reformation in Britain the people were woefully 
ignorant, and preaching was an absolute necessity. Down 
the centuries the tendency has grown to regard the value 
of the service by the standard of the sermon, until now 
many people have lost, to a certain extent, the idea of 
worship, and go to Church simply to hear the music 
or the sermon. In some parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land it is more common to say “Am bheil thu dol 
an-t-shearmin” (“Are you going to the sermon?”) than 
to say “ Are you going to Church?” Every preacher 
knows that many of his audience are sitting in judg- 
ment on his utterances, and on retiring they will forget 
the other parts of the service in the criticisms of his 
preaching. In the same way people flock to hear an out- 
standing preacher with not even a pretence of wor- 
shipping God in their minds. This lost sense of worship 
accounts partly for many half-empty Churches. To 
stimulate the intellect with high-grade preaching is all 
right, so far as it goes, but intellect is one thing and soul 
is quite another. Christ made this clear in the words, 
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“ God is Spirit, and they who worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit.” To bring the soul into contact with God 
through collective worship satisfies a deep-felt need and 
an instinctive longing which no intellectual treat can in 
the same way appease. The suggestion is, therefore, 
made that, not only in the receiving of the offering, but 
through the entire service the psychological spiritual 
effect of worship is one of the keys to enduring success. 

















MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIMS PRAYING IN THE STREET WITH SHOES OFF 
AND FOREHEAD ON THE GROUND. 


We seem to be labouring this point somewhat, but 
our desire is to state clearly our conviction that this 
sense of worship ought to be more fully cultivated 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. To us 
the matter seems like this:—The intellect demands 
reasons, arguments, facts, figures, proofs—the soul 
accepts by faith, the soul broods, adores, yearns, 
communes, meditates, instinctively feels contact with the 
Unseen and the Eternal. No lover was ever satisfied 
with hearing a lecture on love or reading a treatise 
about it, or having the experience of another described 
to him. Thousands of people go to Church weary, 
hungry of soul, yearning for communion with the In- 
finite: They listen perhaps to a highly paid trained 
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choir, to beautiful prayers beautifully read, to a sermon 
faultless in English and with many apt quotations from 
modern writers; but if the Spirit of God is not there— 
mark, if the presence of the Spirit is not there—the people 
come away with the weary longing, the soul-hunger 
unsatisfied, and that, in our opinion, often accounts 
for the irregularity of their attendance. Neither Church 
nor preacher is satisfying their soul-longing, and con- 
ventionality is the main reason why they go back at all. 

In other Churches, even before the service begins, 
one is conscious of a spiritual atmosphere, the sense of 
worship pervades the building, one instinctively feels 
that the minister has come with a message from the 
presence of the Unseen. Everyone joins in the worship, 
their voices express the praise in their hearts, their 
spirit enters into the prayers, the preacher’s words have 
a distinct, direct message, the hungry, longing soul feels 
the presence of the Spirit of God, and is at rest, satisfied 
in communion with the Father Spirit. 

Now, while it is quite true that the Spirit of God 
sometimes descends suddenly and makes His presence 
felt through the preacher, without any premeditation 
on the part of the latter, yet we must all admit that 
in the majority of cases the presence of the Spirit in the 
life of the average preacher comes through the preacher 
dwelling under the shadow of the Most High. Such men 
grow in grace through the time which they devote to 
prayer, meditation, talking with God, soul-searching of 
the Scriptures. By such intimate contact they learn the 
secret of the Lord and come forth to their pulpits, their 
very presence breathing a benediction on the worshippers. 
The people are conscious of something about the preacher 
more than mere words, they are swayed by his message, 
their wills gladly hear what God is speaking through His 
servant. To attain this spiritual power every preacher 
should insist upon having at least two hours a day in 
the absolute quietness of his own study. In the bio- 
graphy of almost every great preacher we find that 
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what may seem to many an unduly large proportion of 
time was given to spiritual development. That was 
largely the secret of their power. There is no other 
method by which such spiritual powers may be gained, 
and if Church people only realised this they would insist 
upon their ministers having sufficient time for quiet 
contact with the other world. 

The illustration on page 62 shows Mohammedans at 
prayer. This is not to advocate the ritual of that 
religion, but to point out that in even such a sensual 
fatalistic religion there yet exists in the individual this 
elemental sense of worship. There is in the breast of 
every human being more or less of that mystic yearning 
which stirs the soul with infinite desires. Call it a 
spiritual instinct, a sense of the “< presence *”’ of the 
Unseen, a tendency to worship the Unknown—call it 
whatever best expresses the emotions of your own soul 
—you will agree that that instinct is there, and that only 
in true worship does the soul find full satisfaction. 


AT THE TIME OF THE OFFERING. 


(Reprinted from the United Free Church of Scotland Missionary 
Record.) 


“ Let us worship God in the offering.” 


The organ swells in the music of the voluntary, as 
the office-bearers rise from their seats, walk up the aisle, 
and pass the plates from pew to pew. Softly and silently 
the white envelopes containing the people’s givings fall 
one on another, with almost the awesome silence of 
snowflakes. No spasmodic, thoughtless giving this, but 
giving elevated into an act of worship. “On the first 
day of the week, let each of you lay by in store, as the 
Lord hath prospered him.” 

The voluntary ceases, and heads are bowed as the 
minister rises in the pulpit and prays :— 

“O Thou from Whom we all derive our life, our 
gifts, our power to give, accept, we beseech Thee, 
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these, our offerings. We give Thee but Thine own, 
whate’er the gift may be. 


“It is for Thyself, for Thy cause, for the spread of 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
this land and throughout the world. Thou didst not 
spare Thine only Son, but gav’st Him for a world 
undone. 


“Thou sayest unto us: Son, Daughter, give Me 
thine heart. Take us, use us and our gifts for Thy 
glory. 

“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


A hush falls on the congregation. One feels that it 
has been the most solemn moment in the service. There 
arises “‘ an odour of a sweet savour, a sacrifice, acceptable, 
well-pleasing to God.” 


Who with the divine gift of imagination cannot but 
marvel at the significance of this act of sacrifice ? 


It speaks of more than mere payment of salaries, 
and upkeep of churches and manses, and relief of treas- 
urers’ worries. It speaks of the maintenance of the 
testimony of the Word of God at home, in every parish 
throughout the land, in the mining districts, in the 
slums of our cities, in the Highlands and Islands. We 
look beyond the seas, and there on the Continent, in our 
Colonies, in dark Africa, in distracted India, in vast 
China, in the islands of the sea, we behold a multitude 
rising to thank us for our gifts. 


The contributions of each individual may be little, the 
contributions of our congregation may be little, but they 
go with others into a vast co-operation, working for the 
greatest of all ends: the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
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“ All we can do is nothing worth while unless God 

blesses the deed, 

Vainly we hope for the harvest till God gives life 
to the seed ; 

Yet nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that 
shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, 
as the waters cover the sea.” 

Wan? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE W.F.0. AND THEIR 
ANSWERS. 
ALSO 
MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED. 


Ir is hardly to be expected that everyone will accept 
the ‘‘ Weekly Freewill Offering’’ System at once. The 
minds of some people are naturally conservative in 
acting, and require to get time to grasp what the thing 
really means. In actual working it is usually found that, 
when understood, the great majority of the congregation 
adopt the system with pleasure. All who do not, how- 
ever, should be treated with the greatest courtesy and 
consideration, and their offerings received by the former 
methods. In the course of a little time one after another 
comes to see the advantages of the ‘“‘ Weekly Free- 
will Offering,” and usually after the first year only 
a very few objectors hold out. Local objections 
should be anticipated, and visitors supplied beforehand 
with the most convincing answers, for example :— 

What is the difference between this ““ Weekly Freewill 
Offering’ System advocated by the Business Men’s 
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Committee and the “ Freewill Offering ’’ envelopes already 
in use by some Churches in England ? 

The answer to this will be found by careful study 
of Chapters V., VI., and VII., in which the system is 
fully explained. Briefly put, the latter is only another 
method added to the many already in vogue. The 
former is a system, complete in itself, and superseding 
all supplementary methods. 

Is it essential to have the promise of a definite sum ? 

Yes, otherwise the Treasurer will not know what 
income to expect, and the office-bearers will not know 
whether it is wise to make the change from the old 
methods. In some congregations where no definite 
promise has been ‘asked the givings have gradually 
diminished. 

Is the promise not rather hard on the poor or others 
whose income falls ? 

Not nearly so hard as the old system. All they 
need to do is to put a slip of paper inside their envelope, 
stating that from now on their offering is altered to 
so much less. This is much easier than explaining 
to a seat-letting committee or to a series of collectors 
that previous givings cannot be maintained. 

Is it reasonable to expect the farmers or fishermen to 
promise ? ; 

Why not? The farmer takes a lease of his farm, 
promising to pay hundreds of pounds rent for nineteen 
years to come. Fishing is not a new industry. The 
fisherman knows what his annual income has been 
for years back. It is just as reasonable that they 
should promise for the maintenance of their Church 
as that a shopkeeper or wage-earner should promise. 
What should we do about arrears ? 

In an industrial congregation the collectors get 
them monthly, when round with the envelopes for 
next month. Well-to-do congregations issue a quarterly 
report to everybody, showing the amount of their 
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promise and the amount contributed. There is usually 
only a trifling percentage of arrears. 


Our Chureh is doing well enough, why should we 
change ? 

Because you should be doing, not merely “ well 
enough,” but your very best, for Christ. The green- 
leaved fig tree and rich farmer were both doing well 
enough for themselves, but nothing for others. 


ee 


If people were spiritually alive, would there be any 
need for the new system ? 

If all our members had reached that stage of spiritual 
perfection at which they would regularly bring the 
tenth part—the Lord’s portion—week by week, there 
would be no need for any system, and certainly no 
need for collectors, seat-letting, retiring collections, 
sales of work, and so on, as we have at present. Human 
nature must be dealt with as it is, and at our present 
stage of spiritual aliveness the new system best meets 
the situation. It is notorious that even in many evan- 
gelical churches the givings are very poor through the 
lack of a proper standard of giving, and of a good 
method of collecting. 


Is the new system not too commercial ? 


It is not nearly so commercial as our present soulless 
begging Sunday by Sunday, our present multitude of 
money-raising schemes, endless collecting books, and 
renting of our Church pews. The new system enables 
the members to make a worthy offering and to make 
the whole offering worship. 


What becomes of the collectors ? 


Their valuable and greatly appreciated services are 
needed, and are retained to distribute the supplies of en- 
velopes, to maintain the social intercourse, to circulate 
the Church magazines and other literature, to assist the 
elders in visiting the sick and others, and to collect as be- 
fore from those who do not fall in with the new system. 
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Is there not a great deal of work for the Treasurer ? 


There is not so much work as under the old methods 
if the Treasurer follows the printed instructions in the 
cash books, specially prepared for the new system by 
John Thomlinson Ltd., Printers, 436 Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow. 


What about those who wish to contribute quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly ? 


They are free to continue their periodical cheques, 
if they so desire, and it is to the interest of the Treasurer 
to accept all such cheques, as most people will give 
larger amounts by cheque than in money. At the 
same time, the Treasurer might suggest that the 
cheques be given at the beginning of the year instead 
of at the end, and that such wealthy contributors 
should also let their influence tell on the congregation 
by taking the envelopes as well and putting in a small 
amount weekly. See form page 112. 


Supposing some members prefer to continue in the old 
way, what happens ? 

They put their collection in the plate as before, 
their names are entered in a collecting book, and they 
are called upon as before. They pay seat rents as 
before, and if there are many of them a special envelope 
collection for all the Assembly Schemes should be 
arranged for them alone at some part of the year. 
See pages 120, 121. 


With what percentage of support is it safe to start 
the new system ? 

In most congregations, if one-half of the membership 
agree to contribute by the new system and their total 
definite promises on the cards amount to three-fourths 
of the Budget, it is quite safe to start. The congrega- 
tion should be informed of the exact position, and the 
half who prefer the old way are thus on their honour not 
to give less than those who have adopted the new system. 


C2 
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How are we to know what amount to budget for ? 

Take the average of the previous three years’ in- 
come, and add 10 to 25 per cent. Do not be afraid 
to put a generous standard of asking before the people. 
As a rule, they are far more willing to give than we 
expect. 


Would the envelopes not do as well without numbers 
and dates ? 

No, they certainly would not. Without dates the 
contributor is very apt to forget Sundays absent from 
Church. Without the number it is impossible for the 
Treasurer to keep a proper cash book. 


Should children have envelopes ? 

Yes, certainly, and most children are very keen to 
get them. All wage-earners in the household should 
also have them. 


What about those who object to letting anyone know 
what they give ? 

This is the system for them. Only the Treasurer, 
besides God and the giver, knows the amount con- 
tributed. Under the old way, the collector and some- 
times most of the district knew what they gave to the 
books. Their givings to seat rents were public, and 
the collection plate was open to the gaze of all around. 

It is questionable whether it is desirable to have a 
system so secret that not even the Treasurer knows 
the amount of any personal contribution, but should 
that be demanded, it can easily be arranged. 

Let there be two persons associated in the Treasurer- 
ship, Mr. A. and Mr. B. Mr. A. issues to each person 
two Pledge Cards—(1) a bare promise to contribute 
by the W.F.O. System, and (2) a statement of the 
amount proposed to be given. The contributor signs 
No. 1, and fills up, but does not sign, No. 2. The 
latter he encloses in a small envelope provided for the 
purpose, and seals it. This sealed envelope he puts, 
along with the signed pledge, in a larger envelope 
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addressed to Mr. A. Mr. A. opens the larger envelope, 
and enters the name of the contributor in his index 
book, thus :— 

149. Smith, John, 53 Oxford Street. 


The number, 149, he writes on the smaller envelope. 
which he hands unopened to Mr. B., who keeps the 
Cash Book, and in it enters opposite the number 149 
the amount promised. Mr. A. is thus ignorant of the 
amount John Smith has promised, but he knows that 
John Smith is a pledged contributor, and sends him 
the quarter’s envelopes numbered 149. Mr. B. does 
not know who No. 149 is, but he knows the amount 
No. 149 has promised, and as the contributions are 
received enters them to the credit of No. 149. Perfect 
secrecy is thus secured. 


Times are not so prosperous, should we not postpone 
changing ? 

The harder the times the more need there is for 
stopping the leakages of the old methods. The new 
system will bring in an increase of income which will 
otherwise be lost, and prevent the funds falling behind 
through decreasing prosperity. 

Profits are decreasing, should we not economise ? 

Yes, but why should retrenchment begin with 
cutting down the offering to your Creator? You owe 
Him everything, but it is only expected that “ according 
to that a man hath and not according to that he hath 
not” (2 Cor. viii. 12). Other people suffer from hard 
times, yet they pay their share—yours, too, if you cut 
down. 


What about farm servants, who are engaged for six 
months, and are so migratory ? 

Each half-yearly term the incomers to the parish 
should soon after arrival be visited and allocated to 
the Church they desire. By the W.F.O. System they 
know what is expected, and automatically fall into 
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line. In this connection, let it be said distinctly that 
there is no excuse for the Church which neglects the 
farm servant. 


Is there not a danger of the varied schemes of the 
Church being forgotten through not being collected for 
separately ? 

Not if the instructions of the W.F.O. system are 
properly followed (a) by detailing them in the Budget ; 
(b) by the proper use of printed leaflets, magazines, 
etc.; (c) by individual reference to them in sermons 
and in prayers as the year proceeds; (d) by special 
speakers at intervals. 


How about country people taking it up ? 


Why not? Country people are just as intelligent 
as town’s people, and see the need as much. The 
W.F.O. system is working in parishes 50 miles wide 
in Canada and Australia. Sometimes people can only 
attend Church once a month, but then they give 
their month’s contribution. 


What about keeping the Treasurer’s book in a country 
district where no one is able or willing to do the writing ? 
If there be such a district, try the schoolmaster, or 

the minister might do it himself with some help. 


Is the system not too monotonous, people might want 
to give more at certain times ? 

They are free and welcome to give more every time 
they feel like it. They can also have full confidence 
that the extra amount will go to the funds for which 
it is intended if they enclose a slip of paper in the 
envelope stating the Fund. 


“TI believe in giving voluntarily as the Lord prospers 
me, and I do not know what the future has in store.” 
Give according to the standard on which the 


Lord has prospered you in the past, and trust Him 
to treat you equally well during the coming year. 
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“I prefer to give what I like when I feel like giving.” 

That would do all right if ministers, church officers, 
and church treasurers had only to pay bills when they 
felt like it. The Government expects us to pay our 
taxes even if we do not feel like it, because the money 
is needed for national purposes. 


“My ineome is irregular, I do not know how much 
I may have till my books are made up at the end of the 
year.” 

Yet as the year goes on you pay your rent, grocery, 
and other bills on the strength of your income, and 
why should your Church be treated otherwise? Make 
the offering on the basis of last year’s income, and 
increase it as you prosper. 

“ The Church is always after money.” 

The Church must always have a certain amount of 
money to keep going, and until this is given must 
keep asking for it. The responsibility for the frequent 
asking lies with those who do not give. 


“ But I do not believe in Foreign Missions.”’ 

Christ believed in Foreign Missions, so did His 
disciples, and we Christians, who have reaped so 
wonderfully the benefits, should be the last to dis- 
believe in them. If there had been no foreign missions 
we should never have known anything about Christ, 
or been the country we are to-day. Let us hand on 
the great salvation. 


“What Scripture warrants this type of giving ? ” 

16th chapter Ist Corinthians, 2nd verse, says :— 
“Upon the first day of the week (which means peri- 
odically) let every one of you (which means individu- 
ally) lay by him in store (which means systematically) 
as God has prospered him (which means proportion- 
ately) that there be no gatherings when I come (which 
means avoiding a deficit).””. Further, Deut. 26th 
chapter, 10th verse, says :—“ Thou shalt set it (thy 
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offering) before the Lord thy God and worship before 
the Lord thy God (which means that the offering 
should be a distinct part of the church worship).” 


“ This is called a Freewill Offering, but is it not prac- 
tically a tax or at least a compulsion ? ” 

It is called Freewill because it is so; you are free 
to come in, you are free to stay out, you are free to 
give much, you are free to give little. It is not so 
much a tax as seat rents, not so compulsory as being 
faced with a collecting book monthly or so. 


“Would this system work in our locality, where the 
people seldom go to Church, and are hostile to the minister, 
ete. 2?” 

Find out why they are non-church-going and hostile. 
Have the over-numerous appeals for money scared 
them away? Make an analysis of the position. Try 
the effect of a series of evangelistic meetings with a 
broad missionary outlook; preach conviction, con- 
version, pardon, service, consecration, etc.; but do 
not attempt the “WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING ” 
system on a congregation spiritually sour or stagnant 
until they are quickened and revived. 


“This would not work with our people.” 

In Ireland, those who were unwilling to adopt the 
new system at first made the excuse, “This may be 
all right for Scotland, where people are born thinking 
about money, but the people in our country could 
not understand it.”” Yet scores of Churches in Ireland 
are now working it successfully. In Canada it was 
originally said that the system could not be success- 
fully adopted by rural or prairie churches, yet now 
it is in operation all over the Dominion, even in parishes 
of a hundred square miles in extent. The system 
will work equally well in congregations of the most 
diverse types, in any country in which there is a cir- 
culation of money. It will work as well in the most 
thinly populated country district as in the most 
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densely populated city, provided the Minister and 

Chureh Directors are willing to work it properly. An 

unwilling or timid mind is usually found behind this 

objection. 

“ What if some give less than at present ?” 

This is most improbable, if the mind of the con- 
gregation has been properly prepared for the intro- 
duction of the new system, and if the offerings be 
raised to their proper spiritual level. The large in- 
creases that have resulted in practically every con- 
gregation that has adopted it show that the universal 
tendency is to increase. 

*“‘ What would you do in a congregation where there are many 
people who pretend to be very generous, but really give as little 
as they can?” 

Get the minister to preach a special sermon about 
the pretence of Ananias and Sapphira and what came 
of it. 

“ What if this may frighten newcomers ? ” 

But what if it attracts them? In actual fact new- 
comers prefer a Church with this system. Instead of 
their being left to guess what they ought to give, in 
ignorance of what the Church needs, they will be 
enabled by a little talk with the Treasurer to know 
what may reasonably be expected of them. People 
also prefer to be connected with a Church in which 
each contributes his honest share, rather than with one 
in which, towards the end of the year, the deficiencies 
of the mean and careless have to be made up for by 
the extraordinary liberality of a handful of more 
generous folk. 

“Do sea-side or holiday resorts not suffer through 
the visitors curtailing their offerings, owing to having 
to support their own home churches by means of the 
envelope system ? ”’ 

No. Reports show that such congregations do not 
suffer, but that, on the contrary, Weekly Freewill 
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Offering worshippers are more liberal to the holiday 
congregations from their knowledge of the cost of 
maintaining their home congregation. They are also 
accustomed to give liberally Sabbath by Sabbath. 
People who contribute silver at home are not likely 
to give copper when on holiday. 


“How do we know that the increase will be anything 
more than a temporary one ? How long has the system 
lasted ? ” 

This objection is sometimes raised by a “ doubting 
Thomas ” towards the close of a meeting after other 
difficulties have been satisfactorily explained. The 
hard fact is that the Envelope System has in a modified 
form been the financial mainstay of many Churches 
for 40, 60, or 80 years. As recommended by the 
Business Men’s Committee, the complete system has 
stood the test, and every congregation which follows 
the instructions given ean depend upon a permanent 
increase, not only of money, but of satisfaction and 
goodwill among its members. It is working in many 
thousands of Churches all over the world, rich and 
poor, large and small, in city and in country districts, 
and working successfully. Study the typical results 
given in this book, and make your own investigations. 


“ But is it right that the Church should give prominence 
to money, as if it were really important ? ” 

A Canadian friend answered this with most refreshing 
straightness. ‘‘ And why not? Where is the justi- 
fication for the silly feeling that the Church must 
never mention the question of money except in a 
shame-faced way ? Where can the Scriptural authority 
for such an attitude be found? God never attempted 
secretly to finance His Kingdom. How plainly and 
repeatedly He spoke to His ancient people; how 
pointedly Jesus and His Apostles, whenever they had 
occasion, dealt with the same subject. The vast 
enterprises of Christianity cannot be surreptitiously 
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supported. And yet that is just what the Church is 
attempting. Let any member give what he pleases, 
if he pleases, when he pleases, how he pleases—and 
if he is pleased. Where is there another enterprise 
that could hope to survive a single generation if sup- 
ported by no better methods ?”’ 


MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED. 

1. Leaving the minister out of the meetings of office- 
bearers, thus supporting the erroneous idea that the 
material offering is of a lower nature than some other 
forms of service. 

2. Slackness in explaining to every member and ad- 
herent until they thoroughly understand the system. 
Neglecting to visit or carelessness in visiting the homes 
and getting back the Reply Forms. . 

3. Fear of the system entailing too much work before 
seeing how easily the Treasurer’s Special Cash Book 
can be kept. 

4, Adopting the system partially, without decreasing 
the previous number of collections and intimations 
regarding collections. 

5. Allowing the Spiritual temperature of the congre- 
gation to get low, so that the offerings are regarded merely 
as subscriptions. 

6. Discouragement by people with closed minds, or 
others who are against every form of improvement, or 
those of a mean disposition. 

7. Asking for a final decision, or final vote, at the 
first Congregational Meeting. 

8. The hustling spirit that forgets to be patient with 
older folk. 

9. Starting the system without definite promises of 
certain weekly amounts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WHAT THE WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING 
SYSTEM IS ACCOMPLISHING. 
Evidence from Individual Congregations Typical of 
Hundreds of Others. 


Tue “ Weekly Freewill Offering ’”’ System is now giving 
results hitherto deemed impossible of attainment in 
hundreds of congregations of all denominations :—Church 
of Scotland, United Free Church of Scotland, Church of 
England, Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan Methodist, 
Episcopal, English Presbyterian, Irish Presbyterian, 
Church of Ireland, Presbyterian Churches of South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and in many of their 
respective missions overseas; also, under the name of 
the “Duplex Envelope System,” in practically every 
congregation of the many thousands in the thirty-eight 
Protestant denominations of Canada and U.S.A. 


ENGLAND. 

London (Church of England).—Total for Home and 
Overseas work yearly by old methods, £514. By “ Weekly 
Freewill Offering ’’ System, £1,078. 

London (Presbyterian).—Started “ Weekly Freewill 
Offering’ System Ist January, 1921. For the first 
time for years we have a balance in hand at end of 
half-year. We are greatly encouraged. 

London (Presbyterian).—Started Freewill Offering 
System over 15 years ago. Could not possibly maintain 
our annual income of £4,000 otherwise. 

London (Wesleyan Methodist)—Income more than 
double—formerly £4 per Sunday, now about £10. 

Wolverhampton (Congregational).—Started envelope 
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system 25 years ago, been most successful and much 
appreciated all along. 

Surrey (Chureh of England).—Income formerly £865, 
now by “ Weekly Freewill Offering ” £1,276. 

Neweastle (Presbyterian)—New system most success- 
ful, funds increased 60 per cent. 

Yorkshire.—‘“‘ Our income in 1919 was £700. In 1920 
by the new system we have £1,450 for the year.” 

Widnes.—60 to 70 per cent. increase. “ We consider 
the adoption of the Scheme has been the financial salva- 
tion of the Church.” 

Sunderland._Forty per cent. increase has obviated 
the need for two or three special appeals per annum. 

Richmond.—Income more than doubled. Average, 
£10 per Sunday, compared with £4. 


SCOTLAND. 

Three congregations report that they have depended 
on the Weekly Envelope System for 30 years, 33 years, 
and 70 years respectively, but in the earlier years they 
issued no budget. 

Edinburgh (Church of Scotland)—Membership over 
1,700. Income almost doubled. Attendance at last 
communion the largest for many years. The Treasurer 
has no difficulty with book-keeping. 

Edinburgh (United Free Church),—Average income for 
six years previous to 1919, by the old method, £1,050. 
The income for 1920 is £1,450. We are all satisfied 
with the change, and have added £100 to the stipend. 

Glasgow (Semi-Suburban United Free Church).—Yearly 
average givings under the old methods, about £1,100. 
Under the new system, over £1,800 for 1920, and every- 
thing points to that sum reaching about £1,900 in 1921. 
Stipend increased £150. 

Fifeshire (United Free Church).—A very substantial 
increase, approximately 75 per cent. This is the more 
remarkable as trade has been bad all year. 

Glasgow (Congregational)—The income previously 
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averaged £1,855. In 1920 by the W.F.O. it totalled 
£3,238. Were able to reduce building debt £440 and 
have £436 on deposit. 

Glasgow (Church of Scotland).—Average income of 
previous three years, £590. First year of new system, 
£970. ; 
Inverness-shire (Chureh of Scotland).—Attendance is 
much improved and collections more than doubled. It 
is most satisfactory in every way. 

Scottish Episcopal Chureh.—Church door collections 
only included. Old method, £178; new system, £514 
per annum. Have included all funds this year. 

Lanarkshire.—A working-class congregation in a mining 
district :—“ We began the new system last year, and our 
income is £10 10s. weekly, as against £5 10s. by the old 
system. There is also a notable increase in the Church 
attendances.” 

Kirkeudbright (Chureh of Scotland).—Our congrega- 
tion started the W.F.O. System in 1920. From then 
till now our collections show an increase of over 400 per 
cent.; in other words, they are four times as large as 
formerly. Our Session is thoroughly satisfied. 

Lanarkshire (United Free Church).—Average collection 
£20 a Sunday, as against £8 18s. for same period last 
year—tor all purposes. 

Orkney.—Most pleasing results. Funds increased 
from £250 to over £400 per annum. 

Stirlingshire (Wesleyan Methodist)—Church income 
increased 150 per cent. 

Lanarkshire (Congregational).—Our income has been 
almost trebled, rising from £10 to £27 weekly, and that 
during hard times arising from unemployment. 

Ayrshire (Chureh of Scotland).—The Weekly Freewill 
Offering funds have increased 300 per cent.—viz., from 
£200 in whole of 1919 to £600 in eight months of 1920. 
Average in 1921 is even better. 

Aberdeen.—All the congregations in Aberdeen now 
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working on this system report handsome increases, in 
one case almost 100 per cent. 

(a) One gives figures as Average Weekly Contributions 
—old way, £2 10s. 9d.; new way, £5 1s. 7d. — Collecting 
books and seat rents not included. 

(6) Other two report totals by old methods, £616 
and £1,300 respectively ; now increased by the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System to £825 and £1,700. 

Aberdeenshire (United Free Church).—Increase of in- 
come about 50 per cent. We have increased the yearly 
amount paid to the minister by £40 all at once. 

A Scotch minister writes :—‘‘ This is the first time in 
all my 40 years’ ministry that I have been quite free 
from financial worry, as we have now ample funds to 
meet all our requirements. Think what that means 
to my wife as well as to me.” 

Another minister writes :—‘‘ My stipend, which formerly 
was paid out of a bank overdraft, is now promptly paid 
out of ready money.” 


IRELAND. 


Belfast.—The annual report shows greatly increased 
financial prosperity. The income for the year was 
£3,923 4s. 9d. The system of free sittings and weekly 
offerings has been an unqualified success. 

In the North of Ireland over 100 congregations have 
already adopted the system. One of these in Belfast 
shows £884 by the new system as against £312 by the 
old way, while other three report increases of £700, £900, 
and £1,100 over their average previous income. _ 

Belfast.—Started July, 1919. Collections have risen 
greatly. Pew rents are collected as under old system. 
Average collection each Sunday has actually risen from 
£6 to £17. 

Ulster.—‘‘ Before we started the W.F.O. System we 
always owed money to the Bank, and paid about £20 
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a year in interest. Now we have about £400 on deposit 
and owe nothing.” 

Dublin.—‘‘ We started the system about 25 years ago. 
It increased our income 50 per cent., and ever since has 
kept on proving a success.” 

Belfast.—‘ Thirty years ago we adopted the Weekly 
Freewill Offering system by envelope. Said to be the 
first Church in Ireland to do so. System continues 
as successful as ever.” 


OVERSEAS. 

United States of America.—Enquiries indicate that the 
W.F.O. system (under the name of Duplex Envelope 
method) was started in an unofficial experimental way 
about 1902. The system has since been adopted ap- 
parently by all denominations throughout that country, 
in all classes of congregation. Out of the many thousands 
of congregations not a single one could be found—even 
on the prairies—adhering to the old methods, and not 
a single instance could be traced of a reversion to former 
ways. 

Pittsburg.—This well-to-do Church is typical of hun- 
dreds. 1,500 members, previous income £5,800. After 
third year of W.F.O. System £10,000. 


FACTS FROM CANADA WORTHY OF SPECIAL 
NOTICE. 


Extract from Circular issued in November, 1920, 
by the General Board of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada. 


The General Assembly first recommended the Duplex 
Envelope System and Every Person Canvass in 1908. 
The following year 160 canvasses were reported. In 
1919, 958 congregations reported a canvass for local 
revenue and 694 for the Missionary Budget. The 
Envelope System has proved a vital factor in the 
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advance of congregational givings to the Missionary 
Funds from $420,000 in 1908, to $1, 047, 000 in 1919, or 
150 per cent. increase. 


A Few Typical Instances of what Education and Approved 
Methods have Done. 


The givings of a rural charge on the Western Prairie, 
with 59 families and 103 communicants :— 


1911. 1915. 1919. 
Still 
Old way. New way. increasing. 
To all purposes, - $3,320 $4,723 $6,308 


A Montreal suburban congregation made four Every 
Person Canvasses in five years, and their reports for that 
period show advances :— 


For local revenue, from . $1,770 to $3,870 
For Missions, from : $548 to $1,876 
Number of contributors, from 150 to 255. 


An Ontario congregation in which since 1914 the 
Canvass has been made annually the first week in Decem- 
ber, has more than doubled its local revenue and the 
number of its contributors, and increased its Missionary 
Budget givings from $560 in 1913 to $2,061 in 1919. 


A rural charge of 116 families in Eastern Canada 
increased its Missionary gifts from $364 in 1909, to 
$2,264 in 1919. The chief factors in this inspiring record 
were information, the weekly envelope, the personal 
canvass, and strong leadership. 


Toronto.—A Presbyterian Church reports :— 


Average yearly contributions— Old way. New way. 
Missions, : . p £18 £1,040 
Own funds, . ; ; £640 £3,120 


This extraordinary success continues to be maintained. 
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Montreal.—Middle-class congregation, ‘“‘ Weekly Free- 
will Offering” System, partially introduced 1914, fully 
adopted 1918 :— 


Result :— 1913. 1914. 1918. 
Old way. Newsystem New system 
Yearly partially fully 
contributions. adopted. adopted. 
£479. £656. £1,149. 


Australia.—In South Australia the new system has 
been introduced from Canada. Churches which have 
already adopted it report splendid results financially 
and otherwise. It is spreading rapidly. 

New Zealand.—Business men in the Churches much 
interested in the W.F.O. System and its results. Several 
Churches propose starting it shortly. 

Kimberley, South Africa (Presbyterian).—In the first 
three months of the new system our income was more 
than the total received for the preceding six months by 
the old methods. 

China.—The “‘ Weekly Freewill Offering ’ System has 
been most successful in the Churches. In the first year 
the increase on income amounted almost to 100 per cent. 

Hong Kong (Native Chinese Chureh)—Average yearly in- 
come previous to introduction of ““ Weekly Freewill Offer- 
ing’ System about £20, membership 80. The new system 
introduced from America. Three years after introduction 
the income had increased to £250 and membership 160. 

Western China.—Income by old methods £7, income by 
new system £45. 

Jamaica (Presbyterian Chureh).—“ Weekly Freewill 
Offering’ System adopted by a number of congrega- 
tions with surprising success. The Synod have unani- 
mously agreed to recommend its adoption to all con- 
gregations of the Church. 

British Guiana.—By the W.F.O. System our collections 
have been more than quadrupled—this from a congrega- 
tion of about 180, mostly poor black or coloured folk. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE NEW SYSTEM IN A SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


Extract from the United Free Chureh of Scotland Record. 


Tue Freewill Offering System is presented as one which 
has claims to be adopted generally throughout the 
world. The fact that it has not only doubled but actually 
quadrupled the offerings in congregations as widely 
apart as in Britain, China, British Guiana, and South 
Africa proves it is fitted for general adoption, with a 
minimum of adaptation, in every circumstance of Church 
life, by every denomination of Christian. The grounds 
of the Committee’s confidence are their observation and 
knowledge of the working and success of the system 
wherever it has been introduced. Naturally, their 
closest experience is in the Church to which most of the 
original Committee belong, the United Free Church of 
Scotland. The following additional testimonies to its 
success within that Church are, therefore, submitted as 
independent evidence by ministers from experience of 
the system :— 


I. An Important Statement by the Moderator for 1920- 
21, the Very Reverend Alex. Martin, D.D., Principal, 
United Free Church College, Edinburgh. 

The sufficient argument in favour of the system is 
that it pays. Of that, I take it, there can be no doubt. 
The fact leaps to the eyes from the lists of instances 
published from time to time. A scheme whose adoption 
would, on an average of results thus far obtained, increase 
the total revenue of the United Free Church by half a 
million annually would seem, on practical grounds alone, 
to need no further recommendation. Nor can it be said 
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to represent an expedient likely to succeed only for a 
brief time and then to drop out of use. On the contrary, 
is any example known of a Church in which, after fair 
trial made, it has been abandoned? My information 
is that it is the Churches whose experience of it is the 
longest who are wedded to it the most firmly. 

Also, there are incidental advantages which go to 
recommend it to our congregations—minister, office- 
bearers, and people alike. The special collection (which 
is apt to recur so frequently as to become a misnomer) 
disappears. Seat rents, so often felt to be invidious, 
are abolished. Through the weekly return of the 
numbered envelope the minister may, if he so desires, 
come to know the families requiring pastoral visitation. 
And various other benefits accrue of the same serviceable 
but subordinate kind. 

On the other hand, by way of exception to the system, 
what can be said? As I go about the country the only 
objection I have heard taken is that it smacks too much 
of “business” to be suitable, or indeed admissible, 
where the gathering of the offerings of the Christian 
discipleship is concerned. Frankly, the objection seems 
to me ludicrous. What is there so wicked about “ busi- 
ness ” that it should thus be barred out from the House 
of God and the administration of its affairs? “ Business ”” 
method is just good sense turned on to the matter in hand, 
and the plentiful lack of this in the case of our Church 
finance might of itself account for at least one-half of 
our present troubles. 

Freewill offerings the revenues of Christ’s Kingdom 
must always be: only the gift which has the giver’s 
heart in it is acceptable with Him. But it does not 
follow that they need be collected, any more than they 
should be disbursed, in any sense at haphazard. De- 
liberation, a wise forecasting, punctuality, system—are 
these and the like of them not respectable qualities 
to introduce into the dispatch of Church affairs of every 
sort? And it is undeniable that nothing more is neces- 
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sary in order to realise that extra five shillings per member 
—and greatly more than that—which would deliver us 
once for all from the anxieties, not to add the humiliations, 
we are enduring in these days in our efforts to make 
ends meet and prevent God’s work in our hands from 
going back. 

But more admirable still, and far more important in 
the long-run, are the spiritual reactions of the new system 
upon those adopting it. There can be no more whole- 
some or searching exercise for any Christian heart than 
to be faced again with the question: ‘‘How much 
owest thou thy Lord?” And what may not be expected 
from the challenge simultaneously, as it were, addressed 
to our congregations and people as a whole? Those who 
had hitherto been most conscientious in the matter of 
their Christian liberality will tell you how pained and 
shocked they have been when forced to re-examine the 
scale of it, to find how far short they had fallen of what 
was their duty and might have been their joy. While 
of the rest what should be said? Need we be surprised 
that wherever the scheme has been seriously tried a 
new sense of Church obligation and privilege has been 
awakened, half-empty pews have filled again, the wor- 
shippers have brought more wakeful and expectant 
hearts to the sanctuary, the preacher has been cheered 
and incited to a more eager utterance, and in every 
direction the good work he and the people were in charge 
of has gone forward ? 

The truth is, results of the kind are inevitable. De- 
liberation, conscience, and habit, guided and informed 
by the Spirit of Jesus, have their happy and various 
outcome here as everywhere. It was in the early spring- 
time of the Church that the Freewill Offering method 
was born, and its adoption to-day throughout all our 
borders might serve—who knows ?—to restore to us 
something of that high exhilaration and power and glad- 
ness. ‘“ Prove Me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open the windows of heaven, and pour you 
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out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” 


II. Evidence and Views of Church Officials and Ministers 
in Various Districts. 
Rev. James Barr, B.D., Home Mission Secretary. 


My Seven Reasons for supporting the Freewill Offering 
Scheme are :— 

1. Because it is Scriptural, being the embodiment of 
the Apostolic principle : “ Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I 
come.” 

2. Because it is based on the voluntary principle, and 
on that principle erected into an ordered system and 
accepted as a welcome privilege—a mode of giving in 
which “ all’s love, yet all’s law.” 

3. Because it abolishes at a stroke the obnoxious 
system of seat rents. 

4. Because it makes the Church less dependent on 
the special gifts of her monied members, and more on 
the stable and regular offerings of her whole people. 

5. Because it educates all ranks and classes in Christian 
giving. 

6. Because I have seen its successful working in Canada 
and the United States. 

7. Because I am receiving cheques returning Home 
Mission grants voted and paid, but no longer required ; 
I have also promises that, owing to the adoption of this 
Scheme, they will do with less this year ; and because, 
when I write to a congregation, pointing out that they 
have omitted to take up certain Assembly Collections, 
I sometimes receive replies, of which the following, 
dated 22nd December, 1920, is a sample :— 

“A few months ago the attention of the Session was 
drawn by you to the claims of the Church and Manse 
Building Committee. In drawing up the Budget for 
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1921, under the Weekly Freewill Offering System, the 
Session have allocated £10 towards this Scheme.”’ 


Rev. James Weatherhead, B.D., Convener of the Central 
Fund Committee. 

It has been my duty to examine with sympathetic 
care into the financial difficulties of our aid-receiving 
congregations as well as into the operation of the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System, and I am of the firm conviction 
that if this new method of collecting were adopted, in- 
telligently, and with a fair degree of unanimity, and with 
adaptation, if need be, to any local peculiarities, the 
result would be that many aid-receiving congregations 
would become self-supporting. 

It provides such a powerful appeal, both to the in- 
telligence and the conscience, that it is difficult to see 
how in any case it would not prove fruitful of good. 


Rev. J. Fairley Daly, B.D., Convener of the Foreign 
Mission Committee. 

This Weekly Freewill Offering System has now passed 
beyond the experimental stage. It has been tried and 
proved successful in congregations of every variety— 
West-end and East-end, Town and Country, Coast and 
Inland, many of which have, by it, doubled their mission- 
ary contributions. It is based on the Scriptural principle 
of weekly giving, and it emphasises the Christian duty 
of regularly contributing, whether present or absent, 
for the maintenance of divine ordinances and the further- 
ance of God’s cause. It is being adopted, not only by 
other Churches in our land, but by Churches in other 
lands, and bids fair to become universal. 


Rev. Walter M. Paterson, B.D., M.C., Bearsden, Glasgow. 

Having never had any financial strain, no change 
was necessary in our congregation, but what appealed 
to us was the simplicity, sanity, and at the same time 
the New Testament basis of the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System. The change was harmoniously made, and the 
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results at the close of the first year greatly exceeded 
the Budget. The regular contributions to Foreign 
Missions, Women’s Foreign Missions, and Assembly 
Schemes were increased by one hundred per cent., while 
a considerable advance was made to Central Fund and 
Stipend—the total givings of the congregation for all 
purposes amounting to £1,790—an average of £6 2s. 
per member—as against the amount in former years 
(exclusive of War Funds) of between £1,100 and £1,200. 
The new system eliminates all pulpit appeals, induces 
a reconsideration of the standard of giving, and places 
all offerings on the high plane of worship, thus raising 
the whole spiritual atmosphere of the congregation. 


Rev. T. W. Armour, Ness Bank, Inverness. 

It is generally admitted that the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System is the solution of our problems in relation 
to Home Church Finances. I am equally certain that its 
universal adoption would solve the Foreign Mission 
problem without any trouble. At Ness Bank Church 
we were among the first in the country to experiment 
with the new system. Its success has been such that 
I can most confidently recommend it to every Session 
and Deacons’ Court in Scotland. 


Rev. Colin M. Gibb, M.A., Glasgow. 

My experience and studying of the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System have convinced me that its universal 
adoption throughout our Church will tap vast resources 
of financial and spiritual support hitherto unsuspected. 
The Weekly Freewill Offering System at once elicited 
the interest and support of everybody connected with 
my congregation. In spite of all we could say or do 
under the old methods, the majority remained cold. 
They did not feel that their Church depended on them 
to any extent. Now even the poorest and obscurest 
member or adherent feels that he or she has a direct 
share in the concern, and that somehow it will suffer 
if they fail to do their bit. They welcome the simplicity 
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of the one weekly act of giving, and are glad to be re- 
lieved of the depressing weight of endless appeals and 
retiring collections. The result of the system in my 
own Church is that the congregational income is doubled 
and the missionary income trebled, thus proving that the 
system is as successful with industrial congregations as 
with wealthy congregations. 


Rev. A. Morris Moodie, M.A., Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 

In the first four months under the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System, the offerings were a-sixth more for 
Foreign Missions than we had collected for a whole 
year under the old method, and for the Central Fund 
the increase was similarly good. 


Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D., Glasgow. 

My congregation is almost entirely composed of 
weekly wage-earners, many of whom are hit by present 
prices and unemployment, yet over 80 per cent. are 
gladly contributing by the new system, with the result 
that the financial anxieties of our office-bearers have 
disappeared. I believe this system offers a remarkable 
way in which the financial problems of congregations 
may be solved. 


Rev. W. Kilpatrick, M.A., Gorgie Church, Edinburgh. 

We started the Freewill Offering System in January, 
1920, and we are satisfied in every way with it. Besides 
yielding a substantial increase to our income, the change 
has meant a new atmosphere for worship and service. 
During the year it was not necessary to make a single 
appeal in connection with congregational finance. We 
were enabled to do better by Church schemes, besides 
meeting Jocal burdens which were much heavier than 
usual. Along with it a new interest in district and 
foreign mission service has been awakened. The benefits, 
material and otherwise, during the first year have been 
such as to make it clear that it was abundantly worth 
while, for us at any rate, going in for the change. 
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In the compass of this book tt ts quite tmpossible to 
show all the Budgets, Reply Forms, and Envelopes evolved - 
by all the various denominations, and also by different 
congregations in these denominations. A sufficient number 
are shown, however, to make it easy for anyone to fill in 
the particular requirements of thetr own denomination aud 
congregation. Any figures quoted are only for purposes of 
illustration and are not to be taken as suggesting amounts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SPECIMEN CIRCULARS, ENVELOPES, AND FORMS 
FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH THE WEEKLY 
FREEWILL OFFERING SYSTEM. 


Tur following specimens are given of printed forms, etc., 
which are used in connection with the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System. An effort is made to include forms 
used by most of the leading denominations. Any Church 
can easily adopt any of these forms for its own use. 
They are arranged as follows :— 


—_ 
i=) 
. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


onrtnAnPwhN 


. Invitation to Conference. 
. Resolution at Conference. 
. Press Report. 


Re Pamphlet for Church Directors. 


. Pastor’s Letters. 

. Explanatory Statement for Congregations. 

. Scottish Budgets, Reply Cards, Envelopes, etc. 
. Congregational Union Budgets, etc. 

. Irish Churches’ Reply Card, Envelope, etc. 


Wesleyan Methodist, Congregational, Baptist and 
other Reply Cards and Envelopes. 


. Reminder of Call by Visitors. 


Invitation Cards for New Comers. 

Treasurer’s Statement and Receipt Forms. 

Non-Contributor’s Special Form. 

Treasurer’s Cash Book, Index Book, Weekly 

Report Sheet, and Instructions. 

Treasurer’s Sheet, loose for fixing up in Porch if 
desired. 

Chinese Treasurer’s Cash Sheet. 

Student Christian Movement Forms. 

Salvation Army Envelope System. 

Specimen Advertisement. 
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1. For a Loca ConrerEnce in the interests of the 
System. For such a Conference, the following is the notice 
and invitation issued by the London Presbyterian 
Office-Bearers’ Association :— 


BUSINESS MEN'S COMMITTEE ON CHURCH FINANCE 


In Support of the ‘‘ WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING” SYSTEM. 
PP 








PATRONS. 
Lorp Kinnairp, K.T., F.R.G.S. Rt. Hon. J. Ian Macpuerson, K.C., M.P. 
Lt.-Col. Lorp Lamincron, G.C.M.G. Sir J. Srewart Ciark, Bart. 
Hon. GipEon Murray, M.P. Ex-Provost A. K. Ropcer, M.P. 
Sir Donatp MacAtistEr, K.C.B. The Very Rey. Professor Cooper, D.D. 
Rt. Hon. Sir DonaLtp Macvean, M.P. Sir Joun T. Carcitt, Bart., J.P. 
Rt. Hon. Rost. Munro, K.C., M,P. Rev. Principal Martin, D.D. 
Sir Rosr. Ba.rour, Bart., M.P. Sir Tuos. HEnpDERson, J.P. 
Sir H. Trustram Eve, K.B.E. Sir Cuas. J. CLetanp, K.B.E., M.V.O. 
James GARDNER, Esq., M.P. 
CHAIRMAN— HON. TREASURER— 
Sir AnpRew H. Petricrew, J.P. Avex. M. Carstairs, C.A. 








ADAM B. KEAY, ESQ. 


(Hon. Secretary of above), 


WILL ADDRESS THE 


LONDON OFFICE-BEARERS ASSOCIATION, 


Lecture Hall, Marsichons Church, 
FRIDAY, 15TH SosOnee: 1920. 
Subject— 
The Weekly Freewill Offering System of Church Finance 
—_—o—ococcSSSSSS 


All Ministers and Office-Bearers of the two London Presbyteries 
are cordially invited. 


At 6.30 for 7.15 p.m. 


sOies 








Members of Executive are requested to meet in Committee 
at 6 p.m. 
(Front). 
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LONDON 


Presbyterian Office-Bearers Association. 


Dear Sir, 


The next meeting of the Association will be held in the 
Lecture Hall, Marylebone Church, George Street, W., 


ON 


FRIDAY, 15th OCTOBER, 1920, at 6.30 for 7,15 p.m. 


The subject for discussion will be ‘“‘Church Finance,” and a special 
feature of the meeting will be an address by Adam B. Keay, Esq., Glasgow, 
Hon. Secretary of the Business Men’s Committee on Church Finance, in 
which he will deal with the ‘‘ Weekly Freewill Offering System,” and the 
wonderful success attending its adoption. : , 


The subject is one of such vital interest to every congregation that the 
Executive have decided, contrary to the usual practice, to welcome to this 
meeting all Office-bearers of the two London Presbyteries, as well as any 
ministers who may wish to receive first-hand information of a scheme 
which promises vastly to improve the financial outlook of the Churches. 

We venture to suggest that every Deacons’ Court and Board of Managers 
should appoint a small committee to be present, whose duty would be to 
report on the proceedings to their respective Courts, with a view to applying, 
if considered desirable, such features of the scheme as may be of interest 
and benefit to their people. 

We appeal in particular to the members of our Association to make a 
point of being present on this occasion, not only to receive information 
on a very important part of Christian Service, but to show our appreciation 
of the splendid voluntary work done by the Business Men’s Committee 
on Church Finance, of which Mr. Keay is the Hon. Secretary. 

Kindly invite any fellow Office-bearers who are not members of the 
Association to come to this meeting. 


A. C. GRANT, President. 
JOHN TREE, General Secretary. 


Refreshments and Social Intercourse from 6.30. 


Chair will be taken at 7.15 prompt. 


(Back), 
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2. SPECIMEN RESOLUTION unanimously passed by the 
London Office-Bearers’ Association. 


A plentiful supply of the literature explanatory of the 
System was distributed at the Conference, and the 
following resolution unanimously carried :— 


“ That this meeting of the London Office-Bearers’ 
Association very warmly thanks the Secretary of the 
Glasgow Business Men’s Committee for his illumi- 
nating address on the “ Freewill Offering System,” 
and cordially recommends that all Deacons’ Courts 
and Board of Managers and Committees of Manage- 
ment within the bounds of the two London Pres- 
byteries should carefully and prayerfully consider 
the wisdom of adopting the System within their 
respective congregations.” 


3. THe Press Report.—lInvitations to be present 
were sent to the reporters of the leading religious papers 
and some of the daily papers. 


Reports appeared next day, which led to many enquiries 
for further information from all parts of the country, 
and in due course from overseas. 


4. For Cuurcu Drrectors.—A 16-page pamphlet is 
issued by the official printers to the Business Men’s 
Committee—John Thomlinson Ltd., Partick, Glasgow. 
This pamphlet is a Synopsis of Chapters V. to IX. of 
this book, and is specially prepared to give Church 
Directors a working knowledge of all the points and 
advantages of the new System. Single specimen copies 


of these pamphlets are free on application to above 
address. 
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5. Tue Coverine LETTERS. 


SPECIMEN LETTER FOR FIRST YEAR. 


DraR FELLOW-MEMBER, 

As you heard from the pulpit last Sabbath, our Church 
Directors recommend that we should follow the example of other congrega- 
tions in considering a better system of Church Finance, and at a meeting 
of the congregation this recommendation was cordially endorsed. This 
better system is fully explained in the enclosed circular. It is very simple 
and effective. In the experience of many congregations it has proved 
successful, and there is every reason to expect that it will be successful 
with us. All it requires is that we should loyally fall into line, and give it 
a thorough trial. We feel sure that, after reading the circular carefully, 
you will agree with the Church Directors that this step is being taken for 
the glory of God and in the highest interests of our congregation. 

In the course of the next week two of our Church Directors will call 
upon you, to explain any points on which you may desire fuller information, 
and to receive the Reply Card, which you will please fill in and put in the 
accompanying envelope. : 

We are confident you will give the proposal, not only your cordial con- 
sideration, but also your prayerful, generous support. 


Yours very cordially, 
sis foetal # yn laid sake wyenaife ale Yonais amie Minister. 


be SSG sae e 3 Saleh ospbt chaise Treasurer. 


SPECIMEN LETTER FOR SECOND AND SUCCESSIVE 
YE 


Dear FELLOW-MEMBER, j Pp 
As we are approaching the beginning of another year, our 
Office-Bearers have made up the Budget of our Congregational Finances 
for the coming twelve months. 

During the past year our new system of receiving the offering has not only 
given satisfaction through reducing the number of collections and inti- 
mations, but has also revealed the liberality of our people when they know 
what the Church requires. 

With this is enclosed next year’s Budget and the Private Reply Card 
for you to fill in. During the course of the next week or so, two of the 
Office-bearers will call for the latter. This will give you an opportunity, 
if you so desire, of discussing any matters which may be for the welfare 
of our Church. 

Yours sincerely, 


Re Rea Re Sete eheie Urea is wk: Minister. 
As Fi Paras Dale Reinet tore ins Wags Treasurer. 


Note.—The above letter is only an outline. Each congregation should 
add details of its own and finish with some little personal touch. 


98 EXPLANATORY STATEMENT. 


6. StmpLe ExpLANATORY STATEMENT FOR CIRCULAT- 
ING aMONGST CoNGREGATIONS. Each Denomination will 
alter phraseology to suit their case. 


(Rlame: of COurch), set2u3 eee ee 


TO THE MEMBERS. 


A Better Method of Church Finance. 


The Watchword of our time is Reconstruction. Every section 
of life is feeling the breath of a new Spirit, everywhere the old 
methods are being tested and improvements being made to meet 
the changed conditions. Under these new impulses the Life and 
Work of the Church is being reviewed, and, amongst other things, 
it is clearly seen that the present methods of Church Finance 
could be much improved and simplified. 


To remedy this unsatisfactory state of matters an exhaustive 
study has been made of the systems of the various Christian 
Churches throughout the World, and it has been found that by 
far the simplest and most effective method is what is known as 
the “ Weekly Freewill Offering” Scheme. This System is already 


in use by thousands of Churches throughout Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. 








In the past money has been raised in various ways—by Collectors calling 
with books for Contributions to Foreign Mission Funds, Central Fund 
and Home Missions, by Seat Rents, by regular Collections in Church, 
by Retiring Collections, Special Anniversary Collections, and so on. With 
the “ Weekly Freewill Offering” System all these various collections and 
the wearisome intimations about them are merged into One “ Weekly 
Freewill Offering ” given in a special envelope supplied for the purpose. 
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The System is very Simple: 


(1) Having considered how much you will give weekly, fill in the amount 
on the “reply ”’ side of the enclosed Card, and add the name and address. 
On the other side of the Card, if you so desire, indicate how you wish the 
total contribution ‘‘ For Others ” divided. 


(2) Put the Card in the Envelope and seal it ready for the Office- 
Bearers when they call. 


(3) When the Treasurer receives the Card, a packet of Small Envelopes 
will be sent to you, each Envelope numbered and dated—one Envelope 
for each Sunday. The number on the Envelopes will be your number in 
the Treasurer’s Book, and he alone will know the amount given. 


(4) The Envelopes containing the promised Offering are put into the 
Offertory during the Service, Sunday by Sunday. If absent on any Sunday 
include the Offering for the Sundays missed next time you are present. 


(5) This System is intended to be adopted by each individual in the 
household, each one making an Offering according to his or her resources. 
Children should not be overlooked, but have Envelopes of their own, so 
that all may share in the grace of giving, and realise that the Offering is 
part of the worship. 


(6) Should you so desire, you may at any time alter your Offerings by 
simply putting a note to that effect in the Envelope, all such changes being 
regarded as confidential. 


Advantages of the “‘ Weekly Freewill Offering ’ System : 


(a) It is based on the Scriptural Instruction—‘‘ Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him.”’ 
The regularity of the giving is glorifying to God. 


(b) It fosters the Spirit of Worship in the Giving, and raises the Offering 
for the Lord’s Cause to its proper place as a part of Divine Service. 


(c) The Budget enables the giver to consider conscientiously and intelli- 
gently at the beginning of the year what the Church requires, and what 
his responsibility is in relation to his income. 


(d) This System distinguishes between the maintenance of our own con- 
gregation and the giving to others and for others. 


(e) Under this System the loss of Revenue to the Church through bad 
weather, absence from home, illness, or non-attendance through other 
causes, is avoided. It prevents lean Sundays. 


(f) It is the most private form of giving.—By this method the Treasurer 
alone knows whose name is recorded in his private book ag the number 
only appears on the Envelope and in the Cash Book. 


(g) It has come to the front at the right time for the new era in which 
we live. The old methods are proving unworthy and insufficient. The 
‘* Weekly Freewill Offering’’ System has solved the financial troubles 
of practically every church in which it has been adopted, rich or poor, 
large or small, city or country. It has proved conclusively that church 
people are generous at heart—ready to give, if they are provided with the 
right system for so doing. 
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7, EXCERPT FROM REPORT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
oF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 1921. 


“The General Assembly . . . recognises the import- 
ance of systematic ingathering, and recommends the 
adoption of the Weekly Freewill Offering System or such 
modified system as may be found most suitable. 

“Approves of the appointment of a Committee of 
Representative Churchmen, to give guidance and advice.” 


SpecIMEN Form oF BUDGET. 


“FOR OURSELVES.” 





CONGREGATIONAL FUNDS.—Our estimated requirements for 1921-— 


Minister’s Stipend, 

Assistant Minister, 

Salaries of Organist, Church Officer, Cleaners, ete., 
Heating and Lighting, 

Feu-duty on Church, . - 

Upkeep of the Property, z 

_Small Accounts and Incidentals, 





c 
“FOR OTHERS.” 
a cle 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY SCHEMES— 
A Foreign Missions, _ ; 5 : . ‘ ‘ Smee 
B Maintenance of the Ministry, 
C Endowment, - 
D_ Home Mission, . 
E Jewish Mission, . 
F Colonial Mission, 
G Aged and Infirm Minigiers,” 
H_ Social Work, 
J Other Schemes, . 
PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIGIOUS SCHEMES— 
J Infirmanes, i : 4 
K Benevolent Fund, administered Pa Kirk Session, . 
Special Appeals arising eases the year unprovided for in 
above Schemes, . 2 : 
TOTAL FOR, THE. YEAR. ci ae £ 
ee Oe 


The above, of course, Is only a specimen and Should be altered and adapted to 
the requirements of each Congregation, 
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No. -scosavverorrenstene 


453 dW Oe Seas a -<Church. 


Pripate Reply Card to the Treasurer. 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


Tor the Maintenance of the Work of the Church at Home and 
Abroad, I offer to contribute as follows :— 
(1). “ For Ourselves,” towards fhe support of ~+{ D. 
our own. Congregation, including Seat 
Rents, Per Week.* 
(2). “For Others,” including the General 
Assembly Schemes, and Philanthropic 
Work, Per Week,?_ 


Name, —..... 


Address, ~----.---—-~---—~ eee a oat eames tase itearcertiteees 


*Any Member desiring to contribute Monthly, Quarterly, or otherwise 
will alter Card accordingly. ; x 





(Front). 









The Session propose to allocate the Contributions 
as shewn in the Budget which is based on the 
ratio contributed to these Funds during the 
Jast three years. 

Members desiring their Contributions allocated 

differently may indicate their wishes for the 

whole year underneath:— 


——— 
Z Ss D 

















AssEMBLY SCHEMES—* 












A Foreign Missions, . & x 
B Maintenance of the Ministry, CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
€ Endowment, ai? Pant S80 

D Home Mission, - + + REPLY CARD 

E Jewish Missi, - + - ; 

F Colonial Mission, - = - showing 

G Aged and Infirm Ministers, oes 

H Social Work, . . 

i Other Schemes, - - - sides 


PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIGIOUS 












ScuEeMEs— 
J Infirmaries, = ~ = | : 
; Actual Size, 
K Benevolent Fund. administered by 
Kirk Session, - ee 





a 54 
Sy'e” x 3x6 
Special Appeals arising throughout 

the year unprovided for in above | H 


Schemes, - . fs ° fe 







Total “For Others,” equal to 52 
times the Weekly Offering, - : | 


























The above fs only.a specimen and should be altered and adapted 
to the requitements of each denomination and individual Congrega- 
+ 





(Back). 
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Specimen Form of a United Free Church Budget, 
which, with slight alterations, is also used by any 
denomination. 


itmnumuuomchurch, 


“FOR OURSELVES.” 


CONGREGATIONAL FUNDS.—0Our requirements for 1921, as estimated 
by the Managers :— 


Manse Rent and Taxes, - : - - Fs ¥ a ‘c 
Minister’s Stipend, “ < i . : - = 3 
Assistant Minister, < : 2 E . 

Salaries of Organist, Church Officer, Cleaners, etc., : - 
Heating and Lighting, - - = = = 3 FS FE = 
Feu-duty on Church, - - - = “ & < = p 
Upkeep of the Property, - - - - : Pe © 
Congregational Sabbath School,  - ' - : 

Smal] Accounts and Incidentals, - 





“FOR OTHERS.” 


CENTRAL) EUND =. 9.59 ORS Goa ee ene 
FOREIGN MISSIONS, atcha Poe ce 
WOMEN'S FOREIGN MISSION, . . . 
HOME MISSIONS, . . .. . 


ASSEMBLY SCHEMES— 
Continent, £ , Colleges, £ ; Church and Manse 
Building, £ , Youth of the Church, £ , Colonies, 
£ ; Highlands and cewery | ; Aged and Infirm 
Ministers, £ ; Temperance Committee, £ , Jewish 
Missions, £ ; Mission Work in Large Towns, £ , 
PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIGIOUS SCHEMES— 
National Bible Society of Scotland, - : = = 
Infirmaries, 5 5 : ‘ ; ; 5 
Benevolent Fund.—Admjnistered by Kirk Session, -  - 
> Pp For the stipport of these organisations in this 
ae Brigade {ast partly for the benefit of our own young 
People, : - - - - 
Local Nursing Association.—For the - maintenance of a 
Trained Nurse and Medical Facilities in this district, 
Salvation Army, . - . % mS. : Ze 5 
Special Appeals arising throughout the year unprovided for in 
above Schemes, - . 5 S z . a . 


SOWa 


2rm 


Pe sey Pele) 





| 


TOTAL FOR THE YEAR, -£ 


Sa SSS 





{ 


The above, of course, is only a specimen and should be altered and adapted to the 
requirements of each denomination and individual Congregations thereof. 
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UNITED FREE CHURCH. 





Private Reply Card to the Treasurer, 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


For the maintenance of the Work of the Church at Home and 
Abroad, I offer to contribute as follows :— 
(1). **For Ourselves,”towards the support of 4 st D. 
our own Congregation, including Seat 
Rents, : per Week,* 
(2). ** For Others,” including the Central 
Fund, and all Missionary and Philan- 





thropic Schemes, per Week,* 
DUCE CR SR Rae OE ASO 
Aid dress ete ee coon 5 BE dare peeing aor ne PT 
#*Any Member desiring to contribute Quarterly or otherwise will alter 
ard accordingly. OVER 
(Front). 





The Office-Bearers propose to allocate the 


Contributions as shewn in the Budget 
which is based on the ratio contri- 
buted to these Funds during the last 
three years. 


Members desiring their contributions SCOTTISH 


ee eee as 
4 


A 
B 
Cc 


allocated differently may indicate 
their wishes for the whole year under- Repty Carp 
neath :— 

Ss. | D. 


CENTRAL Funp, ee showing 


ForEIGN MISSIONS, _- - 
Women’s Forzicn Mission, both 


D. Home Missions, : - 


H®yOv O 


SRO ITO DS 


AssEMBLY SCHEMES— : 

Continent, - - - - 4 sides. 
Colleges, - 

Church and Manse. Building, 

Youth of the Church, - aa 
Colonies, - 

Highlands and Islands, - 

Aged and Infirm Ministers, . 
Temperance Work, - - Actual Size, 
Jewish Missions, - - ie 
Mission Work in LaxgeTowns Sis x 3i5 


PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIG- 
ious SCHEMES :— 
National Bible Society of 
Scotland, - - - - 
Infirmaries, - - 
Benevolent Fund, 
Boys’ Brigade, - - 
Girls’ Guildry, - - 
Local Nursing Association, 


Total ‘‘ For Others,” equal to 


52 


times the Weekly Offering, - 


(Back). 
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With slight alterations 














FOR 
OURSELVES, 
27th Mar. th Mar.| these envelopes are used 
* 1921. , 1921. 
Congregational Funds. : Weekly Offering. by all other churches. 
PLease Ficus in AmounrT,. 
£ : : 2 : £ : 3 


FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF} For Centrat Funp, Forficn Missions, 


|Home Missions, THe  AsSEMBLY 
CORRCHEREREAND, Se ei ectE MES, AND ALL CHARITABLE, SOCIAL 


‘ a PHILANTHROPIC Work OF THE 
' Upon the first day of the week let every! CHURCH. 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath\"' Go ye into all the world and preach the 
prospered him." —1 Cor, x01. 2. | Gospel to every creature." —Mark xvi. 15 


1519 ; 4519| DOUBLE ENVELOPE 
as (Back and Front) 








Actual Size 


Directions for the Weekly Freewill Offering 4s! x Qa" 


(a). Get the Spirit of Warship into your Offering. 













(b). Put the Offering into ‘its proper side of the envelope, 
seal it and TAKE it to Church. ; 


(c). If you are not at Church do not forget the work 
goes on all the same, send thé envelope by someone else or 
include the Offering for the Sundays missed next time you 
are present. iH 


(d). To your Freewill Offering add earnest and whole- 
hearted prayer for the furtherance of the Kingdom. 


(e). In the event of not faving change; one cdin may 
be used, provided the amoynt for esch fund is indicated on 
the envelope, H 











2 Wg 3 28 28 1 82 4,2 
= a g4 a 
2 Sis g a3 oe -3 ang 
a” S/& sg | o823% | 38 Fe 
= a Se Es a = 
fa a oe 223 2g Fea 22 T SINGLE ENVELOPE 
Eig 2s os? 2s “g83 zl 33 rinted (One side only) 
= = 6 j= 
o|s- $3. | 263 24. xutey | © : 
3 Ca Hosa >S 354 
< = 29 =¥ . 
a & az gga at S755 38 Actual Size 
| 2 = aR og 
a4 teed Sa B wedges er iis 24” x 37” 
~ eS 29 | eeeeys | 28yzeze 
a Bl, 2 [SHH | Riau 
— ict fe 8& Ss Peet gig 


















senenmaarreeeren DUPCD, 












WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


Another form of 
SINGLE ENVELOPE 








SUNDAY, 2nd OCT., 1921. Actual Size 


Mark Amount, 33” * 28” 


129 & a. 4 


eaeneeeieeeeeemeneete ee ee 
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8. 






anna nneeena ON GTEQAtionAl Cburcb. 









~~... ongregational Cburcb. 


— 
FREE-WILL OFFERING SCHEME. 











ABSTRACT of various undertakings 
of the Church, with estimate of their 





During the year beginning on Sunday, 





4th April, 1921, I promise to contribute annual requirements. 





GENERAL EXPENSES,* + » ~ £1,905 
REDEMPTION OF DEBT, « = £500 
CONVALESCENT HOME,» - + £600 
HOME MISSION—General Expenses, £400 
Do. Girls’ Camp, B.B., ete., £50 
HOSPITALS - Annual Collection, - £50 
SALVATION ARMY—Annual Collection, £10 
GONG, HNION-—London Mission Society, £25 
“Do! + Church Aid, - + = £10 
£3,550 


—=—s 


the sum of £ mimen-oa.— tc the purposes 
of the Church, including Seat Rents, in 


the folowing manner :— 

















52 WEEKLY AMOUNTS of ...~.1-—:—- 
oe 12 MONTHLY AMOUNTS of .....i---ent = 











or 4 QUARTERLY AMOUNTS of inn! 


















fr” a 







Should you wish to allocate your offerings 





PRL IN I yc cecseeechesrn rage 








zo sny particular scheme or schemes, kindly 
distinguish same by a X at side. 






ww ene re - = - = = ee wn en = ee e+ 


Amount to be contributed in WEEKLY, 
Monthly, or Quarterly amounts Of imme — 






Specimen of Congregational Church Reply Card ; printed (both sides). 
Actual Size—7” x 3%”. 


Congregational Church 









FREEWILL OFFERING 


1920-21 


SPREE LY YE HAVE RECEIVED FREELY GIVE.” 


25 ' 
1921.” 156 






Specimen of Congregational Church Envelope ; printed (one side). 
Actual Size—34" x 23”. 
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Special Form of Budget for a Congregational Union Church. 


“FOR OURSELVES.” 
CONGREGATIONAL FUNDS.— Our estimated requirements for 1922 :— 


Minister’s Stipend,- - - -- - - + © = = 
Salaries of Organist, Church Officer, Cleaners, étc., - - - 


Heating and Lighting, - + - - - = 2 a - 
Upkeep of the Property, - - - - - - - =, 
Smal] Accounts and Incidentals, - ee - - - 
Says ee 
“FOR OTHERS.” - 
A London Missionary Society, = = +3. 22%. = ~©« = £ 
B Colonial Missionary Society, - of a - « . = « 
C Evangelical Continental Society, + te ey * z a 
D Chapel Building Fund, - = « < a 4 r. 3 
E County Union Funds, -~ - = - 2 = = = s 
F Denominational Colleges * <0 eal) Gaetan ohn 
G Congregational Schools for Sons and Daughters of Ministers,. ~ 
ConcracaTionaL Union Finance Scueme INcLupING :— 
H Ministerial Superannuation (Pastor’s Retiring Fund), - = 
i ‘Church Extension, - - = ne . S48. oe 
vi Central Fond and Church Aid) = ~ §- « = & 
K Work among the Young, x Als “ le 
L ‘Temperance and Social Service, - - - = = ~ 
M Women’s Work Department, - e Pe - - ~ “ 
IN General Work of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, -. - - - - - . *. . * 
Special Appeals arising throughout the year unprovided for in 
above Schemes, - Fs . . . ‘ a . = 
£ 








TOTAL FOR THE YEAR, a 1s 


baa 








_ The above, of course, is only & specimen, and should be altered and adapted to the 
requirentents of each Congregation, 
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With slight alterations of wording these envelopes are 
used by the Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan Methodist, 


and other churches. 

















FOR 
OTHERS. 






FOR 
GURSELVES, 





27th Mar, 






1921. 0 
Church Exponsas. | Weekly Offering. 
Presse Pitti is Amount. 
1 
£ : : : £ : : 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF! FOR MISSIONARY AND 


OUR CHURCH AND SERVICES!DENOMINATIONAL FUNDS AND 
1 WORKS OF MERCY. 


" Upon the first dar of the week ict every Ge ye inte all the world and preach the 
| ome of you Lay by hrm im store es God hath ; Gospel to every creature." —Mark xvi. 15 


prospered him.” —1 Cor, xvt. 2. 
11519 1519 


Directions for the Weekly Freewill Offering 


' 
{a). Get the Spirit of Worship into vour Offering. 
’ 








(b). Put the Offering intolits proper side of the envelope, 
seal it and TAKE it to Chu rch. . 


(c). If you are not at Church do not forget the work 
goes on all the same. send thé envelope by someone else or 
include the Offering for the Sundays missed next time you 
are present. : 


(d). To your Freewill Offering add earnest and whole- 
hearted prayer for the furtherdnce of the Kingdom. 


(e). In the event of not ‘having change, one coin may 
be used, provided the amount for each fund is indicated on 
the envelope. 1 























12th June 
1921 









“"'— Mark xvi. 15, 
offer unto the Lord my God of 


joth cost me nothing. 


z 
z 


Vf not at Church, please include the 
offering for the Sundays missed next 


time you are present. 
"Go ye into all the world and preach the 


WEEKLY OFFERING, 
Funds and Works of Mercy, 
-MARK THE AMOUNT on the 
_ outside, enclose the Offering, seal the 
“Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath 


envelope and take it to Church, 





For Chureh Expenses, 
' For 
Missionary and Denominational 
prospered him."—1 Cor. xvi. 2 


127 






DOUBLE ENVELOPE 
(Back) 





Actual Size 
45,” Xx 225 


DOUBLE ENVELOPE 
(Front) 





Actual Size 
4.5." x 29," 


SINGLE ENVELOPE 
printed (One side Only) 





Actual Size 
2h" x 3H" 
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With wording suitably altered this form is also used by the 
Church of Ireland. 


“FOR OURSELVES.” 
CONGREGATIONAL FUNDS.—Our requirements for 1921, as 


estimated by the Committee :— 


Manse Rent and Taxes, : - - - - . é 
Minister’s Stipend, . - - - - . . - < 
Organist or Precentor, + - : - - « 5 Z 
Sexton, - : : . - - - - . . = 
Heating and Lighting, - - - . - - e = - 
Sabbath Schools, - - - - - - = - = 
Repairs, . : - - - ° = . . « a 
Incidental Expenses, = + - ~ - . = « " 
Sy + + € 
“FOR OTHERS.” 

A Sustentation, « . . . . . . m . wi Abe y 

B Augmentation, “ ‘ . . = * Ps . . ° 

C Home Missions, - ‘ ‘ ‘ . * : Se EO t5: 

D Red Envelope Scheme,- + + © 2 © «© «© @ 

E General Purposes, Re ae ee an al 

F Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, . . « ite) sae he Ne 

G Utilization of Licentiatess, - + © © © «# «© . 

H_ Temperance Work, gs ew Se wre ~ 

4 Evangelistic Work, ei ee ae we ols te 

Pa ceteegn Mision sais) eh ie ca bime | me wes mee 

Ki Zenana Minion, «ws we ON Pere 

L Jewish = ° é ‘ < r - . =, . x 

M Colonial ,, el oy ee =) tn Dc ge s 

N_ Continental ,, eek Es hd a Cag,’ eee ee A ee 

O Irish ‘“ : . : . - “ “ - - . 

P Work among Soldiers and Sailors, . x Pi ee om 

Q > Orphan Society, - . . wll aes ot Se OR he te aes t 








TOTAL FOR THE YEAR, - -£ 








_ The above, of course, is only # specimen, and should be altered snd adapted to tha 
requirements. of each denomination and jadividual Congregations thereof. . 
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With altered wording this Reply Card is also used by the 


Church of Ireland. 


CHURCH. 


Private Reply Card to the Treasurer. No... 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


For the Maintenance of the Work of the Church at Home and Abroad, I 
offer to contribute as follows :— 
(i). ‘*For Ourselves,” towards the support of ourown ££ & OD. 
Congregation, including Stipend, Organist, Pre- 
centor, Sexton, Heating and Lighting, Sabbath 


School, Repairs, etc., 


r Week, 


(2). **For Others,” including the Sustentation Fund, 
and all Missionary and Philanthropic Schemes as 


detailed on other side, 


THOS, BROUGH & COX PRINTERS BELFAST 












The Office-Bearers propose to allocate the 
Contributions in the ratio contributed 
to these Funds during the last three 
years, as shewn on accompanying 
circular. 


Members desiring their Contributions 
allocated differently may indicate 
ee for the whole year under- 
neath :— 


Sustentation - - - 
Augmentation - . 
Home Mission - - 
Red Envelope Scheme - - 
General Purposes - - - 
Aged and Infirm Ministers 
Fund - - - - - 
Utilization of Licentiates  - 
Temperance Work - - 
Evangelistic Work - 
Foreign Mission - - 
Zenana ds - 
Jewish " 
Colonial ., 
Continental., 
Irish 
Work among Soldiers and 
Sailors - - 
Orphan Society - 
For any other Benevolent 
Objects - : - - 


WO WOREHANSSROD WHA 


Pereeretiert rt eret errr 


Total ‘‘ For Others,” equal to 
52 times the Weekly Offering - 


a 
This premise can be withdrawn or altered by 
giving notice to the Treasurer. 








PerWeek, 


IRISH 
PRESBYTERIAN 
REpLy Carp 
showing 
both 
sides 





Actual Size 


5” x 34" 
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srovessenseee® RESBYDERIAN. CHURCH, ooo ctecscecre 


Weekly Freewill Offering. 


FOR OURSELVES. FOR: OTHERS. 
L : : £ ; 

For the maintenance of our For Sustentation Fund. 
own Church and: Services, in Foreign Missions, Honre 
pees: Rent and Sabbath Missions, The Assembly 
¥ Upen the Ansl day of thrash 2? rot -Bchemes, and, all Charitable, 
one of you lay by hitn im store as God has Social, and Philanthropic 


Prespered him.” —1 Cor. xvi. 9. Work of the Ghorch. 


“Co ye inte all the world and preach the 
2 Gospel to every ergature.“— Mark xvi 15 


22ND May, 1921.. 


Double Envelope (Front). Actual Size—33” x 24”. 


Directions for the Weekly Freewill Offering. 


(a). Get the Spirit of Worship into your Offering. 





(b). Put the Offering into its proper side of the eny 
sea] it and TAKE it to Church. 


(c). If you are not at Church, do not forget thé work goes 
on all the same, send the envelope by somegne else or 
include the offering for the Sundays missed next time you 
are present. 


(d). To your’ Freewill Offering add earnest ant 
hearted prayer for the furtherance of the Kingdom. 


fe), In the event of not having change, one coin may D 
used, provided the amount for each fund is indicated on the 
envelope. 





Double Envelope (Back), Actual Size—3{" x 24”. 









3 






aeesnveacerserese Presbyterian Churcb. 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING 


SUNDAY, 9th OCT., 1921. 


AMOUNT **Come ye into His 
£ . Fs } Courts, and bring ao 
Offering witb you.’* 





Single Envelope printed one side only. 
Actual Size—32” x 2,3,” 
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10. 

CONFIDENTIAL. ENVELOPE SYSTEM. 
Pear ete a ee ccest...-METHODIST CHURCH. 
Weekly Freewill Offering. 

I promise to contribute the sum of s. d. per week 


towards the amount required for carrying on the work of the above 
Church. 


It is understood the above promise is 
conditional and may be varied at any 
time if circumstances require. 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFIOIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 





Reply Card “For Selves” only. Actual Size—5” x 34” 





ee ee ee METHODIST CHURCH. 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING, 


SUNDAY, ist JANUARY, 1922. 





‘© Upon the first day of 
the week let everyone of 
765 you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him.” 
- 1 Cor, X¥i. 2. 
JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFIOIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 





Single Envelopes ‘‘ For Selves” only ; printed one side. 
Actual Size—3,” x 19” 


Ist Jan. 
1922. 


Methodist Church. ; Weekly Offering 


See : —FOR— 
WEEKLY OFFERING FOR 


CURRENT EXPENSES. MISSIONS 


AMOUNiseacsecoserseersenimee § Amount 


“*Unon the first day of the week let everyone of} "Go ye intoall the world, and preach the gospel 
you lay by hini in store, as God hath prospered to every creature.”"—Mark xvi. 15. 
him.”"—1 Cor. xvi. 2 io 


500 To separate tear here X. 500 


Onn THOMLINEON LTD. OFFICIAL | PRINTERS partion ascow 





Canadian Double Pocket ‘‘ For Selves and Others.” 
Actual Size—42” x 2?” 


REPLY FORMS—VARIOUS. 
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w8E X ,FS—OzIS TeNPY ;,"S19YIO 
put saayag,, 10} prvg Adoy uerpeuey 


Se Se 3 . 


sepene 


solisop oy sv 
9}eI0]][B 0} IOATS IOJ pajurid apts as1aAdy 


Tere ee heen cgmereesseeeeeg wax Jo; RO] 


‘sayoInyDy IIIYIVIAA IO} pred A[doy 


etc., respectrvely. 





‘ajquouddn jou spiom ay) 49j7 40 949,aT 


Envelope Ne... 














TVLO, ATUVAR 


tac Ly su enbeyo sie fd 

skal s ie [oata puas asvolg 
stioinpens pue fleuotssipy iy as 
pung yesjueg Zurpnpout ,,“suaHLO 4Os,, 






Actual Size—6}” x 34”. 






plate, a package of Duplex Envelopes will be 









sh Whee nee eeee 






‘ou thus agree to give per week. 


Address 


AMOUNT PER WEEK 






ea Udd Adam dad 






.» for ordinary Church Revenue, and for Missions, 
Reply Card. 


ets, Every Subbath enclose the amount of your offerings in them respective 


“ Frecly ye have received, frecly give "—Matt. 10:8. 








a 
g 
> 
z 
Ww 
z 
id 
Cc 
° 
| 
z 
= 
fa) 
a 
(so 
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Rv) 
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>) 
— 
we 
Vv 
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On the Are day of tho week lat every one of you tay by Atm in store, as God hath prospered him.”—] Cor.16 2% 
You are invited to use this card to indicate the sums you are willing to give as a Weekly Offering, beginmng with 


e 

£ 

§ 

x A 
Laat | . 
@ 5 4 “B2AJQSINO AO} Ww $19149)0 49) gonw Lid qweo) Ww iiyerniy enp 
3 ae " Ayu X SPH 
E : Z £ “spony ‘spun ololg Aqaaquome) s3 onbeyo pues Was 
Z Z i %  Wanyo pe9020 104 ypany:) 98907 104 8 5 tists ae vodojaaue puss asvald 
‘324 x ; 2 *mo1}#3013000 UMO 4nd 

SB oo go para 3 ‘o} 3 | # | go yaoddne of} sprvaioy ,,“SAATESUNO YOT,, 

EEEe siyy uo XY hq payeorpur junowe iS : ' 
BEgas : ; k ue O ‘mnaay 169M TeI—s8auppy 
y gd ¢ & eed? : siseq Alyaom v8 uo ‘Aq Burkey et “0864 “eG HAST 79 “HLING NHOC—eunjpnuly 
ig ao | : 40 buted ‘aynquyuos jm 4 : ° ; 
inf 7 é : § stouuem Furmoypjoy 
teas : i oT ae he : 
Epa ett : : & | @u4 ut suns pojoulepun 044 eyNqriyW0D 07 olIsep J 
oe g 8 : GvOudV AGNV BS 3 " 
iw 2 38 : 2 / : 
Hap :  SINOH LV HOUNHD ya | WELSAS ONINZS40 TM33u4 
; gs 34 3 g , 2 i 
ie oo z i 3 : b : 
eBay 3 -“fuOddNs FHL yoa yoanyy se44 psyup y3n0g 
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Some congregations favour Reply Forms like the 
following, with a selection of figures filled in. The idea 
is to reduce the amount of work involved in filling in 
the card to the lowest possible minimum. It is bad 
policy, however, to start by suggesting a halfpenny and 
rising by pence in the first line. It also looks as if 
five shillings was the utmost limit which anyone was 
expected to give. In the second card, the anticipated 
limit is also fixed at five shillings. Those who prefer 
to use this kind of thing would do well to start with the 
big figure first, say twenty shillings, and go downwards 
by half-crowns to five shillings, then by stages as in the 
second card. Fewer people will be found at the bottom 
amounts when one starts by suggesting the large sum. 


Weekly Freewill Offering Scheme. 


Until I give notice of withdrawal I will contribute regularly the amounts 
marked thus “. x ” or “+” in the squares below. Should I be prevented from 
doing so on any Sunday I will make it good at another time, 


THIS SIDE FOR OURSELVES THIS SIDE FOR OTHERS 


a 
Weexkty OFFERING FOR THE WEEKLY OFFERING FOR THE 
CHURCH AT HOME, CHURCH ABROAD, 


jd. | 4d. | 2d, | 3a. | 4a. | _3a.| 14.| 24.| 3a.) 4a. 
| 6d. | 9d.| 1/-/ 1/6 |2/- | 6d. | 9d.| 1/-| 1/6] 2/-| 
2/6 |3/-|4/- | 5i-| | 2/6] a/-[4-[ 5] 


““Let everyone of you (individually) lay (For the spreading of the Kingdom 
by him in store on the first day of the through the Empire and the World)— 
week (Systematically) as God hath pros- “Go ye into all the world and preach 
pered him (proportionately)” 1 Cor. 16, 2. the Gospel to every creature’ Mark 16, 15 


I desire my contribution “for others” to go to 


oO he Moos teen es 





YOH™M TRYOMLINSON LTD. OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 


Se re We hy AAS er a EAR Raa had Pablo 





114 COVERING ENVELOPES. 


wma PARISH CHURCH 


WEEKLY OFFERING 1920 


J agree to give each week as an act of worship, 
the amount’ indicated: below by the mark X. 


(Mr, Mrs! or Miss) 


AMGPESS iss ocornrineesvvrrrtyernmennicty st tatnnsnnbetentanoar hess cenearec 





CovERING ENVELOPE FOR REPLY CaRD.—The promise 


card should in every case be enclosed in this 
Reply Envelope :— 


REPLY ENVELOPE 


THE TREASURER, 


Weekly Freewill Offering, 


seit ciciiinsee aging Ee CHURCH, 


PRIVATE, 


—— 





JOHN THOMLINSON LTD, OFFIOIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 


OT ee ae PE ee, 


REMINDER-OF-VISIT CARD. 115 


11. ReminpER-or-Visit Carps.—Those carrying out the 
personal canvass should take with them spare copies of the 
Budget for the year for conference with and explanation to 
their members. The following is a copy of a card that 
may usefully be sent, intimating the call of the members of 
Committee. This lets those who did not hear the Church 
intimation know about the visit. 





March, 1920. 
Dear Friend, 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


As Elder of your District 1 hope, in company with another Office- 
Bearer, to have the pleasure of calling on you on.........-..-.--------------------. 
Evening about............ p.m., in order to explain further the proposals 
relative to above, of which you have already had some literature, and 
if agreeable, to receive back your Reply Card. 


Trusting that this hour will be quite convenient to you, I remain, 


Yours very cordially, 





12. Invitation Carps TO NewcomeErs.—For those de- 
siring to join the Congregation, to have sittings allocated 
to them, and to take part in the Freewill Offering System, 
cards on the model of those appended should either be 
placed in the pews or should otherwise be easily accessible. 





NEW MEMBERS or ADHERENTS will please fill up this card and leave it at 
the Church Door. 


i Beet ake RAMS AL A NA ch A Sr Be Cburch 

1. I shall be glad to have sittings allocated to me, if possible in pew 
NGincc pavers snes 

2. I shall be glad to have a packet of Weekly Freewill Offering 
Envelopes. 


3. I shail be glad if the Minister will call, if possible at 
GS CIOEIORI A. clivestives occ deestecocesceuavsensst¥es 
Wameu(Mr., :Norsa. OF MISS) b wanstiad oceeeseopecsecaeee Roh aie 
INCAS ESS Aiievede tes covesducciisstwileedseieesens 
DalCrescivaerwae vara enemsee® 


Teen eee nae 


116 NEW MEMBER’S CARDS. 


TO BE FILLED IN BY THOSE JOINING THE CHURCH, 


1 OA 1 ROAM Tle erase th on FET oh | Sins) Ree 
At cs my desire lo Cecome identified 

he Fiea Te AP OF Church, 
Mite sk et 
AAR isa. Se ay ee a a ee eee 


*Fill this in if you would like the Minister to call on you. 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFIOIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 


18. TREASURER’S STATEMENT AND QUARTERLY RECEIPT 
Forms, showing ARREARS of contribution :— 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
er RE iat sy pa ene a Church. 


Offering promised per : 
Wieekiscesarect ter tzexs Amount contributed Shortage, 


Total for Quarter | during Quarter,...... 


eee eee eee eer ery 


SOOO OMe e eee e wee eneeearesess 


NOTE.—Any shortage may be enclosed when convenient in any 
envelope along with the ordinary contribution. If any 
change in the offering is being made kindly let the Trea- 
surer know, otherwise it is always understood that short- 
ages occur through error or absence from church. 





If there are no arrears, omit the third space and alter the footnote to :-— 
“With the cordial thanks of the Committee for the regularity of your 
esteemed Offerings,” ; 

In Industrial Congregations collectors should call monthly for arrears. 
The people usually prefer this to letting them accumulate. 

If the total contributions fall below the requirements of the Budget at the 
end of any quarter, the people should be plainly told so, and asked for a 
weekly increase of so much to raise the average income required, 


TREASURER’S FORMS. My 
SRS» acted 2 ROR 3 ee Sates Church. 


Treasurer’s Quarterly Receipt and Statement. 


Contribution Envelope Number....................... 


Of STEAD, 0 Searle sae eR: Ae Ee Seed 
We have to thank you for yur WEEKLY 
FREEWILL OFFERING received during Quarter 


PACU Sn PN Be Ne NSE.) as follows :— 








Balance due Balance due from 





Promised Paid on Quarter previcus Quarters 
Pik Sey eee? Se Son Sonal 4 ate. Side Sods 





We shall be glad if you will be good enough 


to enclose balance,....... RT es at the first favourable 
opportunity. 
Yours faithfully, 


Treasurer. 


1h ia Ee ree eee an 


Please retain for reference. 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTIOK GLASGOW 


118 TREASURER’S FORMS. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Sp Dogster War eee Congregational Church. 


—_—— 


WEEKLY OFFERING. 


Envelope No. 


AC Sat ee emi I 


Quarter-year ending September 26th, 1920. 


Amount due June 27th 


Offering promised at per week 


Amount received during present Quarter ... 


Balance due September 26th 





Should there be any error in the amount of your contribution, 
please write to the Church Treasurer. Contributors are requested 


to see that their Envelopes have their proper number printed thereon, 
_saensnsosonsninsinssinaseisptptusuipanaiei reise Soinsniisesesi sin, Sais Sse essere aMaE-o SEIS 

9@@- Friends in arrears at the end of quarter will greatly oblige by 
placing same in the Envelope provided for that purpose at the commencement 
of ensuing quarter. 

Sittings allotted, unless occupied five minutes before the 
commencement of each Service, are liable to be filled up. 

Notice must be sent to the Church Treasurer before giving up 
Sittings. 


JOHN THOMLINGON LTD. OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTIOK @LASGOW 
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The preceding note is sent out, along with the Enve- 
lopes for the succeeding Quarter in a covering envelope, 
as under :— | 


RECEIPT FOR PasT HALF-YEAR. 


This envelope 


contains : 
ENVELOPES FOR CURRENT HALF-YEAR. 


ENVELOPE No. 





Actual Size—42” x 32” 


It may be placed in the Contributor’s Pew, though 
delivery by some Church Agent is preferable. 


120 TREASURER’S FORMS. 


Treasurer’s Statement and Receipt 


WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPE, NO.,--——. 


Se ee NA ete peers pet ae ee [Eee 
| ee TI pee ERO CEs Ene 


Por Quarter Ending 32)22 = Eig= 





A Canadian Form Readily Adaptable. 


1. Non-ConTRIBUTOR’s SPECIAL F'oRM, 


(14) Non-Contributors by W.F.0.—It must never be 
assumed that any who do not enter into the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System desire to be overlooked in the 
matter of liberality. On the contrary, they ought regu- 
larly and courteously to be approached in some such 


fashion as is suggested in the following circular letter 
and form of contribution :— 


November, 1921. 
Dar Fettow-Mempzr, 


As you are not a subscriber to any of the Schemes of the 
Church on the enclosed list by means of the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System, and as there are no retiring collections, you may not have had 
an opportunity of contributing during the current year. 

Your Session and Managers believe that there must be some of these 
Schemes to which you are anxious to subscribe. We shall be glad if 
you will mark your contribution opposite the various Schemes, and 
along with it return this list in the enclosed Envelope to the Treasurer 
not later than the end of this month. 


REPLY FORM FOR ALL SCHEMES. 121 


Your Session and Managers take this opportunity of asking you to 
consider favourably the Weekly Freewill Offering System of receiving 
the offering. The Budget for next year will be sent you at an early 
date, and it is hoped you will see your way to join with the large majority 
of the congregation who contribute by the new System. 

Further information and explanation regarding it will be given 
by the Office-bearers of your district when they call upon you. 


Yours very cordially. 
Sac eh bad Session Clerk. 


ste eeesceeeeeee es + Chairman of Managers. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORS BY W.F.O. SYSTEM. 
REPLY FORM. 


Tur TREASURER, 
Se cesses eee Church. 


Dear Sir, 
I have pleasure in enclosing herewith the sum of 
era ean <a ake ce ase 5 » being my contribution to the Schemes of the 
Church for the current year. This sum is to be allocated as under. 


Yours faithfully, 


(GRATIS) ono maiesipaen ace no) vee ate aeceetes eee 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Mission, Home, r ; - Fe P bee : 
a Foreign, . A se ts 2 : - 
« Women’s Foreign 5 c 
ee Kaffrarian, : 2 - . F : : 
Session Fund, > . ‘ . a é : : 


ASSEMBLY’s SCHEMES— 
Continent, £ : : ; Colleges, £ : : ; Church 
and Manse Building, £ : : ; Youth of the 
Church, £ : : ; Colonies, £ : : ; Highlands 
and Islands, £: : ; Aged and Infirm 
Ministers, £ : : ; Temperance Committee, 


fey ; Jewish Missions, £ : : . 
Hospitals, 2 A - , ° c 
Sabbath School, . . - z ‘ : 
Choir, . é ; r F . : 
Dorcas Society, : 


Juvenile Missionary Society, 5 
National Bible Society of Scotland, . 
Salvation Army, ; - 


Total amount enclosed, . ae 


TREASURER’S CASH BOOK. 
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15. 
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TREASURER’S CASH BOOK. 


3rd Quamrar. 














SECTION OF PAGE FOR ALLOCATION FOR THE YEAR AND YEARLY TOTALS 





vigaaeuane 


These special Cash Books are made and supplied by 
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JOHN THOMLINSON LIMITED, Freewill Offering System Printers, STANLEY WORKS, PARTICK, GLASGOW 


TREASURER’S CASH BOOK. 
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SINGLE CASH SHEET. 
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126 CHINESE TREASURER’S CASH SHEET. 


17. 
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The above is a specimen of a Cash Sheet used in a 
Formosan Church, where the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System is in use, although worked in an imperfect form. 

In the first column the upper space is for the mem- 
ber’s number, and the lower space for name. The next 
column gives the months, reading down, Ist month, 2nd 
month, and so on. The following five columns are 
for the Sundays, headed Ist Sunday, 2nd Sunday, etc. 
The last column is for the total. 

Secrecy in working the system is not at all appre- 
ciated in China; there everyone wants to know what 
each is giving and each wants to know what everyone 
else gives. 

At the close of the year there is a kind of childlike 
enjoyment as the givings from the greatest amount 
downwards are read out, the occasion being seized 
sometimes by the pastor for suitable comments on 
unworthy givers. 
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18. 


The Weekly Freewill Offering System has been 
adopted by the Student Christian Movement, for use 
by their Unions, among all the Universities, Colleges, 


etc. 


Movement. 
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Weekly Contribution. 


For Natioual and 
World's Federation 


For Local 








STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 










Private card for treasurer. De? ak RE 2 






lisa ig TT a ee he ae anal 


(Before filling in this card, please read the leaflet 
“Student Christian Movement Finance ”) 


Weekly contributions. 


I wish to contribute as follows for ten weeks in 

each of the three terms in this academic year 

for the work of the Student Christian Movement. 
£ 







8. d. 





(a) For National and World’s Federation 
funds, per week - : - - 
(b) For local funds, per week - - - 
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19. Tue Satvation Army ENveLopPe System *.—As 
matter of interest and specimen of competence we append 
the directions in force in the Salvation Army, whose 
practice in the 74 countries in which they carry on work 
—in 50 different languages—is to ask a Tenth of income 
from their Soldiers. They call the Envelope the Soldier’s 
Cartridge, and speak of it as “firing the cartridge.” 
When the cartridge is missing for one or two Sundays 
the Patrol goes off after the Deserter. 





Che Dalvation Armp 


CPO em deme ner ieeeereesreseseeee 


SOLDIER’S CARTRIDGE 


To be sent in whether full or empty 
every week. 





Actual Size—2}” x 2}”, 


* The Compilers of this Book suggest that in the Budget of every church of 
every denomination The Salvation Army and The British and Foreign Bible 
Society (or in Scotland The National Bible Society) should be included on 
liberal lines. The Church of England should also liberally remember The 
Church Army. Our whole experience shews that these are doing magnifi- 
cent work and well deserve generous support, 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 
FIELD OFFICER’S REGULATIONS 


Section 7—CARTRIDGES 


1. The Commanding Officer should impress upon every 
Soldier and Recruit that he is expected to contribute weekly, 
according to his ability, towards the general expenses of the 
Corps to which he is attached. 


2. Such contributions should be placed by the giver in small 
envelopes, which are known as Cartridges. Cartridges must 
be supplied by the Corps. 


3. The Cartridge must be endorsed with a number, to corre- 
spond with the number of the Soldier’s or Recruit’s name on 
the Cartridge Book. ; 


4. Cartridges will be distributed to the Soldiers by the 
Treasurer or Ward Sergeants. If a Treasurer has not. been 
appointed, the Commanding Officer is responsible for seeing 
that this is done, according to the “ Orders and Regulations 
for Secretaries and Treasurers.” 


5. The Cartridges will be distributed in the Soldiers’ Meeting 
or in the Ward Meeting ; but if any Soldier or Recruit is absent, 
the Cartridge must be taken or sent to his residence. Care 
should be exercised not to interfere with a Meeting by the 
distribution of Cartridges. 


6. The Commanding Officer should instruct his Soldiers as 
to the motive and advantage of this systematic plan of helping 
the War :— 

(4) By showing that it enables the Officer to declare the 
amount of money which the Soldiers—most of them 
poor—contribute towards the support of their cause. 

(6) By explaining that it enables him to enter the amount 
of their gifts opposite their names in the Cartridge 
Book. 

7. The C.0. should urge Soldiers to bring in their Cartridges 
to the Soldiers’ or Ward Meeting each week. The Secretary is 
responsible for seeing that the Cartridges that are not collected 
any week are sent in, either full or empty, during the next week. 


8. The C.O., the Secretary, and Treasurer must meet weekly 
for the purpose of opening the Cartridges, when the amounts 
so contributed shall be entered in the Cartridge Book. On 
no consideration may Cartridges be opened by one person alone. 


For weekly 
use, 


To give 
Money. 


Numbered 


Given out. 


In the Ward 
Meetings, 


Explain 
their use, 


When to 
bring 
them in, 


Who 
Opens them. 
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Throw away Qe 


YET MANY CHURCHES What they Fail to 
ARE DOING SO!! Gather they Lose 


ONE TREASURER WRITES: 


We have been practically throwing away 
£600. of the Lord’s Treasury EVERY 
YEAR. By the old methods we raised 
only £ 1200—an average of £4 per member 
yearly. By the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System we raise £1800—an average of 
£6 per member yearly. 


THE LOSS WORKS OUT THUS: 
LOSS TO THE CENTRAL FUND... £150 


LOSS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS ...... £80 
LOSS TO ASSEMBLY SCHEMES....,. £50 
LOSS TO OUR MINISTER ......... £140 


LOSS TO OUR ORGANIST & BEADLE... £60 
LOSS TO OUR CONGREGATIONAL FUNDS £120 
TOTAL YEARLY LOSS...) i) eee ere £600 





| 


How Much is it Costing You to be without the 
WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING SYSTEM? 


The General Assembly has advised all Congregations to censider that point 


SSS 

Gxplanatory Booklet Free from THE HONORARY SECRETARY 

BUSINESS MEN'S COMMITTEE ON CHURCH FINANCE 
387 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTIOK GLAS@OW 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND WEEKLY FREEWILL 
OFFERING SYSTEM. 


The gathering of Freewill Offerings by envelopes has 
been in vogue for some years in a few congregations 
in the Church of England, as an additional method of 
increasing income, along with the older methods, 
Within the last two years the Central Board of 
Finance have carefully considered the system re- 
commended by the International Business Men’s Com- 
mittee, and the following recommendation has been 
issued by the National Assembly. It states, in slightly 
different language, how to start and carry on the 
Weekly Freewill Offering System, but the working of 
it is practically the same as for all other denomina- 
tions. The only difference is that the idea of adding 
it as a supplementary method still survives: this is 
unfortunate, as doing so undoubtedly diminishes the 
ultimate total of church funds. 


The following is a reprint of the Church of England 
Explanatory Pamphlet, also Circulars and Envelopes 
adopted and issued by authority of the National 
Assembly of the Church of England.—August, 1921. 


Along with these is issued a leaflet, “Answers to Objec- 
tions,” all of which answers are included in Chapter VIII. 
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The Explanatory Pamphlet.—For Clergymen, Parochial 
Councils, etc. 


THE NEW WAY IN CHURCH FINANCE. 


How to Start the Freewill Offering Scheme: 
Points for Parochial Church Councils. 


It is suggested that the following steps should be taken in order: 


Summary. 


. Special Meeting of Parochial Church Council. 
. Appointment of special W.F.0. Committee. 
. Mapping out Parish into districts, so that every house may be 
provided with the necessary papers— 
(a) Copy of Scheme. 
(6) Reply Form and Envelope. 
(c) Covering Letter. ; 
. Special sermons on Sunday following special meeting of Parochial 

Church Council. 

. Meeting of congregation. 

. Visits to houses by special W.F.0. Committee to explain the scheme 
and bring back the Forms of Promise. 

- Meeting of special W.F.O. Committee to prepare a report upon 
their work. 

. Second meeting of Parochial Church Council to receive report of 
special W.F'.O. Committee. 

1. OnprR Expuanatory LITERATURE. 

The Secretary of the Parochial Church Council should write to the 
8.P.C.K. for copies of the Freewill Offering Scheme and other explanatory 
papers, marked W.F.O. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 inclusive. Make sure that every 
Parochial Church Councillor gets a set to study and think over at home 
for at least a week. Give plenty of time to everybody to grasp the details ; 
it is better to delay a month than to rush the idea on anyone. 

2. MEETING oF ParocutaL CHuRcH CouNcIL. 

A special meeting of the Parochial Church Council should be called to 
discuss the application of the Scheme in the Parish. The most convenient 
time for this meeting would be at least a month before the close of the 
financial year, so that the estimate for the next year may be before the 
meeting. The first question to be decided at the meeting is the relation of 
the Freewill Offering Scheme to Church collections. (It would probably 
be considered desirable that the Scheme be supplementary to such collec- 
tions, because (a) some who join the scheme will wish to give to Church 
collections, and (6b) some of the congregation may not join the Scheme.) 
Appoint a Secretary and Treasurer * of the Scheme and a Special Committee 
of about six members with a capable convener to look after the preliminary 
work. This Committee should have access to the electoral roll, and map 
out the Parish when necessary into districts, so that everyone on the roll 
may be provided with (a) a copy of the Scheme, (b) a reply envelope to 
contain the detachable Form of Promise, and (c) a covering letter explaining 
the Scheme, signed by the Incumbent, Churchwardens, and officials of the 
Freewill Offering Committee. The Special Committee will be responsible 
for the delivery of the necessary papers to every elector, and for the col- 


Cobo 


on HF Oma Fe 


*The Treasurer of the Finance Committee of the Parochial Church 
Council is suggested as the proper person to be appointed. 
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lection of the forms of promise, which will be handed to the Secretary. 
Before the “‘ Freewill Offering Scheme W.F.O. 2” is issued the amounts 
budgetted for under the various headings A to I inclusive should be inserted 
in the detachable Form of Promise. 


3. Specimen Covzrine Letrer. 
Dear Sir (or Mapam), 

Our Parochial Church Council recommend that we should 
adopt a new and better system of Church Finance. This system, called the 
Freewill Offering Scheme, is explained in the accompanying leaflet. It is 
very simple and effective. Many Parishes have adopted it with excellent 
results, and there is every reason why it should be successful with us. All 
that is required is that we should join together and give it a fair trial. 


The Scheme Apdiaaad supplementary to collections in Church, and 


{ Sone } intended to take their place. 


In the course of the next week a representative of the Freewill Offering 
Committee will call upon you to explain any points upon which you might 
like some fuller information, and to receive the Form of Promise, which 
you will please fill in and put in the enclosed envelope. 

We earmestly invite you to join the Scheme. 


Yours very sincerely, 


MEME Se TAOS AOS SO ete al otis: baat wie Incumbent. 
SO Gtr SOOT OI ae eee Churchwardens, 
the Free- 
AONE SAY SERRA Se ands nents Secretary of : 
will Offering 
Ricia nis se ae WHR pie ajatem eine aiecsle 86. ais Treasurer { Cesnastene: 
4. SprcraL Sermons. 


On the Sunday following the special meeting of the Parochial Church 
Council special sermons should be preached, emphasising the spiritual 
aspect of almsgiving, with special reference to the Freewill Offering Scheme. 


5. MEETING OF THE CONGREGATION. 


A meeting of the congregation * should then be held, at which the Scheme 
and the Parochial Budget are carefully explained by a competent person. 
It is advisable to let this meeting decide points connected with the admini- 
stration of the Scheme which require special treatment. For instance, 
in large industrial Parishes the system of collectors for some of the weekly 
offerings as well as for arrears may be adopted. Some Parishes may wish 
to use receipt-books; others may find it sufficient to publish weekly or 
monthly statements on the Church notice-board or otherwise. The meeting 
should be provided with the necessary papers, and steps taken to bring 
the Scheme before any persons with whom the Special Committee have 
failed to get in touch. 


6. VisiTs. 

The Special Committee or their responsible agents will call at the houses 
in the Parish and bring back to the Secretary the forms of promise in sealed 
envelopes. They should be prepared to explain the Scheme and Budget 
and answer objections. It is advisable to report to the Secretary objections 
and difficulties which are not met at the moment, He should bring them 


* The success of the Scheme’s inauguration depends largely upon the 
attendance at this meeting. The Special Committee should take every 
possible step to get people to come. 


D2 
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before the Parochial Church Council. If advice about contributions is 
asked, it should be given on the lines indicated in paper W.F.O. 2 of this 
series. The visit should be regarded as a personal invitation to each indi- 
vidual to put himself or herself, as well as his or her means, into practical 
Christian service. 


7. Mentine or SprciaL CoMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Special Committee should be called to frame a report 
upon their work. The report should (a) give the number adopting the 
system, the total weekly amount promised, and the total promised for the 
year; and (b) state any difficulties or objections encountered by those 
who have visited the houses. 


8. Mrntine of ParocuiaL Cauron CouNciL. 

A second meeting of the Parochial Church Council or Finance Committee 
should be held to receive the report of the Special Committee. This is 
essential, for the report will be a guidance to the Council or its Finance 
Committee in deciding the various objects to which collections in Church 
are to be given during the year. The Council should also consider any 
material objections or difficulties reported by the Special Committee, and 
issue in the next number of the Parish Magazine or otherwise, an answer to 
them and a general summary of the report. 


9. ENVELOPES. 

A{ bear months’ supply of envelopes* should be in the hands of 
every contributor at least four days before the Sunday upon which the 
Scheme comes into operation. The envelopes are dated for consecutive 
Sundays, so that contributors may know if they are in arrears. Each 
envelope bears the number assigned to the contributor in the Secretary’s 
private address-book + to enable the latter to keep a proper record. This 
number should be noted for reference at the top right-hand corner of the 
form of promise. On no account should dates or numbers be omitted 
from the envelopes. 


10. Partian ADOPTION. 

Many Parishes already have a Freewill Offering Scheme in use for some 
of the objects set forth in the Budget. Some use the single, others the 
double envelope. There is evidence that the double envelope gives the 
best results. In the double-envelope system a distinction is drawn between 
(a) paying for what we get (or “ for ourselves’), and (b) giving that others 
may get (or ‘‘for others’’), The principle underlying this distinction is 
of great importance, and is preserved in the envelope W.F.O. 5 recommended 
in this Scheme. It will be possible to instal the complete system in due 
course by keeping the principle before the minds of the people and by 
careful attention to all details. 


*Tt is suggested that a three months’ supply should be given in the 
first instance. The mere giving and getting of a further supply three times 
in the year would tend to keep interest alive. 

If desired, holders for envelopes may be obtained from 8.P.C.K. 


{ If the contributor’s name—surname first—is placed at the top left- 
hand corner of the Form of Promise, the forms can be filed in alphabetical 
order on the card-index system. In some Parishes this method will make 
the use of a Seoretary’s private address-book unnecessary. , 
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ll. BookK-KEEPING, ETC. 

The Secretary is responsible for opening the envelopes and handing over 
the total sum received each week to the Treasurer. The Secretary assigns 
the numbers by which the contributors are known, and the Treasurer 
enters their contributions in the cash-book. Write to the S.P.C.K. for 
specimen page of cash-book W.F.O. 7, and for instructions how to keep 
it, W.F.O. 8. 


12. Remittances AND PAYMENTS, 

All Church salaries and accounts should be paid systematically. Con- 
tributions to the Central Church Fund, the Diocesan Fund, and the work 
of the Church Overseas, should be remitted quarterly. 


13. Reports oF ARREARS. 

A form W.F.O. 6 is provided upon which the weekly contributions may 
be entered. The form covers a period of thirteen weeks, and should be 
regularly posted upon the Church notice-board. Every thirteen weeks 
a statement should be published of the amounts contributed by every 
contributor (numbers only) during the period. The Secretary or Treasurer 
should notify any contributor who is in arrears at the end of this period. 
In Industrial Parishes collectors may call monthly for arrears. Contributors 
may prefer this to letting them accumulate. 


14, ABSENTEES. 

It is suggested that the Incumbent may, in addition to other sources, 
obtain information of cases of continued absence from Church due to 
sickness or other causes from the above statement, in order that he may 
take the opportunity of visiting. 


15. New MemBers. 
New parishioners should have the Scheme explained to them by one of 
the Visiting Committee. 


16. Vis1tIne CoMMITTEE. 

The Special Committee should not be disbanded when the Scheme is 
begun. They and those who may be associated with them in visiting the 
houses should be constituted a Visiting Committee. They are most helpful 
in distributing supplies of envelopes monthly, quarterly, or yearly, and in 
collecting arrears. 


17. Sucozssivz YEARS. 
At least a month before the end of each financial year so much as is 
necessary of this foregoing procedure should be repeated. 
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Circular for the Church members. 


_ THE NEW WAY IN CHURCH FINANCE. 
Church Finance in the Parish: Freewill Offering Scheme. 

Every member of the Church of England in this Parish has the duty 
and the privilege of taking his or her due share in providing the funds neces- 
sary for the work of the Church, not only in this Parish, but also in this 
Diocese and for the work of the whole Church. The pressing needs of the 
Church in this country should not cause us to overlook our Lord’s command 
to go into the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and attention 
is drawn to Section H of the Form of Promise. 

There is room for improvement and simplification in the methods of 
raising money for Church purposes. An exhaustive study has been made 
of the systems in use in various Christian Churches throughout the world, 
and it has been found that by far the simplest and most effective method 
is what is known as the Weekly Freewill Offering Scheme. 


You will find the explanation of the Scheme on the next page. 


It offers these advantages : 


(i) It is based upon the Scriptural amd therefore the best system of 
giving money for the furtherance of the Church’s work. 


The Scriptural system requires that-—— 
(a) Everyone should give 
(b) In proportion to his or her means, 
(c) Regularly, 
(d) Systematically, 
(e) Upon the first day of the week. 
“‘ Upon the first day of the week let each one of you lay by him in 
store as God hath prospered him ”’ (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 


(ii) It will enable you to contribute your proper share of the money 
required for all Church work at home and abroad. 


The Budget of expenditure has been drawn up by the Parochial Church 
Council, 


You are earnestly invited to join the Scheme. 
What ought you to give ? 


At least your share of what is wanted (and as much more as you can 
afford). 


What is your share ? 
You must settle this for yourself. 


As some guidance to the proper proportion of your income which should 
be given for these purposes, we would point out that Church members 
in all ages have tried to reach the standard of one-tenth of their incomes. 
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FREEWILL OFFERING SCHEME. 


EXPLANATION. 


(i) Having considered how much you will give weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually, to the objects mentioned on the following page, 
fill in the amount in the space provided and add your name and address. 
If you do not wish to allocate your contribution specially, fill up the alter- 
native form only on the following page. 

(ii) Tear off the Form of Promise, place it in the enclosed envelope, and 
have it ready for the collector who will call for it, 

(iii) When the Secretary receives the form a packet of small envelopes 
will be sent to you, each envelope numbered and dated. If you are a weekly 
contributor you will receive one envelope for each Sunday in the year*; 
if a monthly contributor, twelve envelopes; and so on. The number on 
the envelopes will be your number in the Treasurer’s book, and he alone 
will know the amount given. A specimen envelope is enclosed. 

(iv) The envelope containing the promised offering should be put into 
the box at the Church door unless other instructions are given. If absent 
on any Sunday send the envelope by someone, or on your return to Church 
enclose all arrears in the envelope dated for that day. 

(v) This system is intended to be adopted by each individual in the 
household, each one making an offering according to his or her resources. 
Children should not be overlooked, but have envelopes of their own, so 
that all may take part in this scheme. 

(vi) Should circumstances alter, members can at any time alter their 
offerings by simply putting a note to that effect in the envelope, all such 
changes being regarded as confidential. 

Fill in underneath and keep for reference what you propose to give. 


Total £. 


This half-sheet will be called for. It may be placed in an envelope (en- 
closed) and sealed before it is given to the collector. Contributions may 
be enclosed by those who wish to give at once. 


* That is, a packet of envelopes each quarter for the Sundays in such 
quarter. 
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SUGGESTED FORM OF PROMISE. 


1. Providing for allocation by members. 





1. A. Caurncu MAINTENANCE. une: 
Amount required .......- I will give 
a weekly * .... 
My B. Marmntenance or MINISTRY. 
a Amount required ......-- I will give 
- weekly *.... 
3 C. Organ anp Cuorn MAINTENANCE. 
a Amount required ........ I will give 
id weekly * .... 
8 D. CHURCHYARD MAINTENANCE. 
K Amount required .....--- I will give 
a weekly * .... 
e E. Orner Parocurat NEEps—e.g., 
= Sunday Schools. 
Amount required .......- I will give 
weekly *.... 
7 2. F. CentraL Cuurca Funp. 
oo Amount required .......- I will give 
a weekly * .... 
A G. Tur DioczsaN QuoTa. 
ra Amount required ........ I will give 
Ss weekly * .... 
iS H. Work oF THE CHURCH OVERSEAS. 
is Amount required ........ I will give 
= weekly * .... 
3 J. PHImAaNTHROPIC WORK. 
bo Amount required ........ I will give 
S weekly * .... 
‘Eotal,\ <0 ot 


ALTERNATIVE FORM. 
2. To be used when contributions are not specially allocated. 


I will contribute weekly, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, annually, 
£........ towards the expenditure estimated in the Budget. 


Strike out words not wanted. 
N.B.—The promise is for the year 19 only, and may be renewed, 
altered, or withdrawn next year. 
BO0sco dens visi sw sitielgarnierase (Signed) Name ..... RD rabiersts, wre" Cle's) slafeiaints 
W.F.O. Scheme .......0.eeeeeee AGGTEBS) fos aidsa7s, 40. <)hinocoueieiaraine she 


ee | 


* If you wish to contribute monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, 
strike out “ weekly ” and insert as desired. 
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Specimen Form of Budget used in some Diuceses of the Church 
of England. 


“FOR OURSELVES.” 


PAROCHIAL PURPOSES.—our requirements for 192{, as estimated 
by the Parochial Church Council :— 


Increase of Incumbent’s Remuneration, - = i S - 
Assistant Curate’s Stipend, 
Church Expenses—(a) Heating, Lighting. Siessicn ha Insurance, 
(b) Organist, Organ and — - = 
(c) Repair Fund, - " : - 4 
(d) Wages and Sundries, - - : 2 : . 
Upkeep of Fabric of other Parochial Property,  - . . E rei 
Churchyard Maintenance, and Belt, - - - ; . : =e 
Sunday School, - - ars - - . = 
Day School, - < ~ = 4 = 
Parish Nurse, and Sick at Box "Fund, 2 3 
Sundry Funds—Parcchial Church Council’s Zapeases, Pieces, Mansene, | 
Clothing and Coal Clubs, etc., etc., 
DIOCESAN COMMON F FUND (including Central Church Fund), : 














“FOR OTHERS.” 
(The names of particular Societies, etc., may be inserted under the fallowing heads :—) 


om MMsmONSeS sane lrs ns Se ee 
UEUREAS SISIONS, <1 wes gee ts 28 
RNA OE MERET SS 6681 DN the $hn Pee ~'5'p Mite 


The above,-of course, is only a specimen and may he altered and adapted fo the 
requirements of each Parish. 








1 
ee 


TOTAL FOR THE YEAR, 
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Private Reply Card to the Treasurer. 


WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING. 


For the Maintenance of the work of the Church at Home and Abroad, I offer 
to contribute as follows :— 


(4). ‘*For Ourselves,” towards the Expenses of our & Ss. D. 
own Parish Church Services and Work, and 


share of Diocesan and Central Expenses, 
Per Week,* 


(2). ‘*For Others,” including Home Missions in the 
Diocese and elsewhere, Overseas Missions, 
and Works of Mercy, Per Week,* : : 





AAreSS, «-----------------0e-eeeceeeneeeetereenenenennsenneeeee BD tote ee ee Ne 


*Any Member desiring to contribute Quarterly or otherwise will alter 
Card accordingly. 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD. OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW [ovER 








The Parochial Church Council proposes to 
divide the contributions |(unless con- 
tributors desire otherwise) in propor- 
tion to the total sums required as 
shown_in-the Parochial Budget. 
Contributors desiring their contributions 
allocated differently may indicate CHURCH OF 
their wishes for the whole year under- 


neath :— ENGLAND 
#& ls. fps 
REPLY CARD 
For OurRsELVES. showing 
A ParocHIAL PURPOSES, - Promise Form 


B Diocesan Common Funp a 
(including Central Church on one side and 


Fond)p =) sue 5 es eC 
how contributions 


may be divided on 


For OTHERS. 5 
ee the other side. 


C Home Missions, - 

D Overseas Misstons, - - 

E Worxsor Mercy, - - Actual Size 
Fern eae ie Sys” x 3355”. 


Total equal to 52 times the 
Weekly Offering, - - 
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WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERINGS. 


TO BE PLACED IN ‘THE BOX PROVIDED 
AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 



















Ist Jan. i Ist Jan. 
1922. f 1922. 
This Division {Thin Dévition 
TO PAY TO GIVE 
FOR WHAT WE GET ; THAT OTHERS MAY GET 






as stated on this Envelope. as stated on this Envelope. 






THE WORLD: FOR CHRIST. 


soon, te fest daw'el che week Wet ‘one of you lay by him it ba God ha 
prospered bim."—t Cor xvi. ny a ae ie m 


972 * 972 


1 proeters parnicx olasoow 




















DIOCESE OF: ST. ALBANS 
(HERTS AND BEDS.). 


Money contributed im these Envelopes will be divided by the Parochial Church 
Counct! between the following objects :— 


PAYING FOR WHAT WE GET. ; 


in the Parish aries Expenses. 


t 
' 
i 


dn the Diecese : 
To supplement Clerey St toes 2 aor ew oo +» 30,000 
Church Repairs,ete.. fk  t0,000 
Administration, Fes ms re — 2500 
Central Church Fund (Nationaly, Siis hal a eal! SAO 
GIVING THAT OTHERS MAY GET. _ 
Home Missions in the Diocese 1.0. asses 10,000 










i —— °£57,500 
Overseas Missions, -<. t we £35 000 
Works of Mercy in the Diocese, a ae) 

' —— 42,500 


_ Fim. 
©The 313 Parishes have been asked to tojand raise £25,000 of this by a fair proportion 
from each Parish ; and individual gifts towards tle remaining £32,500 are invited. 
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Parochial Funds and Share 
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FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF: For Diocesan Funps, OVERSEAS © 


OUR CHURCH AND SERVICES. } Missions, AND WorK OF MERCY. 


“ Upon the Arst day of the week let everyone 
of yeu lay by him in store as Cod kath pros- 
pered him." —1 Cor, xvi, 2. 
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Weekly Offering. 


“ Ce ye inte all the world and preach tha 
Gaospello every crenture.”"—M ark xvi. 15. 
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Directions for the Weekly Freewill Offering. 


{a). Get the Spirit of Worship into your Offering. 


(b). Put the Offering into its proper side of the envelope, 
seal it and TAKE it to Chutch. 


{c). If you are not at Church, do not forget the work goes 
on all the same, send the envelope by someone else or 
include the offering for the Sundays missed next time you 
are present. : 

(d), To your Freewill Offering: add earnest and whole. 
hearted prayer for the furtherance of the Kingdom. 


{e). In the event of not having change, ome coin may be 
used, provided the amount for, each fund is indicated on the 
enrelope, ; 


i 
1 





Double Envelope 
(Front) 


Actual Size, 
43” x 2.2," 


Double Envelope 
(Back) 


Actual Size, 
43” K 2% gv” 


Double Envelope 
(Front) 


Actual Size, 
43” x 25" 


Double Envelope 
(Back) 


Actual Size, 
43” x 2 oa” 
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Ist dan. Ist Jan., 
1922. 1922, 
THE CLAIMS OF THE THE CLAIMS OF THE Deaite Eilvelane 
CHURCH TH THE PARISH CHURCH QUTSIDE THE PARISH erie P 
as stated on this Envelope. as stated on this Envelope. (Front) 
PLease Fitt im AMOUNT. 
£ : : £ : Actual Size, 
“ Open the first pe ed Bid pis y fee pie) store, as God hath 43” x2 Ae 
prospered Aim.’ —x Cor. xvi. 2, 
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DIOCESE OF.............. 
IN THE PARISH 


A Church Maintenance 

B Maintenance of Ministry 

C Organ and Choir Maintenance 
i D Churchyard Maintenance 

E Other Parochial Needs 

, OUTSIDE THE PARISH 

| keene cee 

F Central Church Fund 

G The Diocesan Quota 


| H_> Work of the Church Overseas 
| 1 Philanthropic Work 


Amount Required 
Double Envelope 
(Back) 





Actual Size, 
43" x pees 














REPLY ENVELOPE. 


The Secretary, 


Weekly Freewill Offering. 


Church. 


PRIVATE, 


JOHN THOMLINSON LTD, OFFICIAL PRINTERS PARTICK GLASGOW 





REPLY ENVELOPE. Actual Size—53” x 34”, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HELPFUL AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR CHURCH 
DIRECTORS, VISITORS, AND SPEAKERS. 


1. How TO ARRANGE A SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE.— 
The object of arranging a conference on behalf of the 
Weekly Freewill Offering System is to make people 
acquainted with its principles and methods, in order 
that, seeing its advantages, they may be led to adopt 
it, and persuade all within their sphere of influence 
also to adopt it. This object should be kept in view 
throughout the whole proceedings. As a means to this 
end it is most important, first, to secure a speaker worth 
hearing, and, second, to secure as Chairman a leader 
of the people who is respected and trusted, and whose 
judgment is likely to be widely accepted. 

Previous to the meeting the Chairman ought to have 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the principles and 
working of the system to enable him, in introducing 
the speaker, to give the audience, inside of five minutes, 
an intelligent and general idea of the purpose of the 
meeting. The fullest information should be at his dis- 
posal some time before the conference, especially of the 
working of the scheme in other places, so that he may, 
if so disposed, be able to make personal investigation 
and assure himself of its success. He will thus serve 
the cause by promoting confidence in the system from 
the initial stage. 

The place of meeting should be comfortable and well 
lit, It ought not to be so large that the audience is at 
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a distance from the speaker. It is much easier to talk 
convincingly when the audience is close at hand. An 
empty space of fifteen or twenty feet between speaker 
and audience is an unnecessary handicap on the former. 

When the speaker, the chairman, and place of meeting 
have been secured, invitations should be issued in the 
chairman’s name to all local ministers and clergymen, 
to all office-bearers and church directors, and to all 
others who are likely to be interested. On the Sunday 
previous to the date fixed ministers should intimate 
the conference from their pulpits. It should also be 
advertised in the local Press, and a short article on the 
system should be sent to each Editor, with the request 
that it be inserted in the local news. This request editors, 
as a rule, are glad to entertain. The article should tell 
about the nature of the proposed conference, how the > 
new system works, the progress of the movement, the 
benefits it has wrought, and its advantages over pre- 
vailing methods of finance. 

After the Address by the representative of the system, 
those present should be invited to ask questions or to 
state difficulties or objections. These should be fully 
and frankly met. At the close, any who wish fuller 
information should be invited to remain to talk the 
matter over further with the Speaker and Chairman. 
A careful note should be kept of all such questions and 
difficulties, especially of any which are new, or which 
raise points on which a convincing answer is at the 
moment impossible. It is, however, unlikely that many 
will be put forward to which a complete answer is not 
already presented in this volume. 

In view of the possible introduction of the system 
in a new area, it is wise to have considered beforehand 
the names of local gentlemen who may act as a district 
committee or group of speakers. It often happens that 
on a committee proposed off-hand without consideration 
Some are found whose helpfulness is negligible, while 
others are omitted whose assistance would be invaluable. 
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It should also be understood that this committee 
has full power to co-opt other suitable members as their 
work develops. 

Every effort should be made to secure the attendance 
at the conference of the reporters of the local press. 
Should this be found impossible, a full report of the 
proceedings should be sent by some responsible person, 
so that publicity may be secured in the next issue. 
The importance of this is readily seen when one remembers 
the large number who will read the published report as 
compared with that present at the actual conference. 

To defray the expenses of the conference, a collection 
should be made as the audience retires. 

2. VISITING THE CHURCHES.—When a district com- 
mittee has been formed, the next step is to arrange for 
the visitation of every Church in the town or district. 
Most ministers and congregations welcome such an 
explanation of the system by a new voice. It must, of 
course, be well done (it usually is), and when this is so 
the result is most effective. | 

Speakers will find some helpful hints at the end of 
this chapter, but each speaker should follow the bent 
of his own mind in presenting his case, and should be 
careful to speak simply and naturally. While he can 
scarcely avoid referring to the weak points and the 
unsatisfactory resuits of the old method, he ought to lay 
chief emphasis on the idea of the forward step which the 
Church takes when it adopts the new method. For example, 
when referring to the old methods, he may touch on the 
worry to square accounts at the end of the financial year. 
This squaring has too often been done in the past by the 
generosity of one or two who have cleared off the deficit. 
But what if these were some year to fail? Sometimes 
the thought has sprung up that all the need would cease 
if only there were a large endowment with available 
income. There is, for example, Balliol College in Oxford, 
founded and endowed almost seven centuries ago by 
the nobleman whose name it bears, since when it has 
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yielded an income which has never failed. If only our 
Church were in a like position, how comfortable it would 
be. But the endowment is there in the broadened and 
deepened sense of responsibility, In many Churches 
there is a new ease and a new joy in the whole life because 
of the discovery of this hidden living reservoir that we 
can trust. 

Nor should speakers omit the effect the home churches 
will exert, by adopting the system, upon the churches 
overseas and the mission churches, in India, China, 
and Africa, etc. Money is circulating in all these lands 
for purposes of commerce and as wages. Native churches 
are ripe in many places for financial organisation. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in India, for instance, has 
organised a Foreign Missionary Society of its own, and 
this year is raising Rs.500,000, and pianning work on 
a larger scale, part of which is the sending of men to 
organise mission work in heathen parts. 

3. VISITING THE CONGREGATION.—Personal visitation 
throughout the congregation is absolutely necessary in 
order to secure the maximum of success both as regards 
the number willing heartily to adopt the system and as 
regards the amount of contribution promised. 

The utmost care should be exercised in selecting visitors. 
Uninformed and tactless workers will always get un- 
satisfactory results, and will often do more harm than 
good. Those who are apathetic or half-hearted about 
the system should be tactfully omitted from the visita- 
tion committee. Experience has shown that the returns 
reflect the influence of the visitors. Those who take 
occasion in their visitation to find fault or criticise, to 
disparage missions, to belittle generosity, only succeed 
in encouraging selfishness and creating friction. The 
visiting should be done by the best and most loyal 
men and women in the congregation. They should be 
made to feel that they have been chosen for the work 
because of their special fitness, which lies in their own 
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liberality and intelligence, their spirituality and breadth 
of outlook, and their tactfulness and loyalty. 

Before they start on the work of visiting, it is an 
excellent thing for them to meet together in a social 
way. Opportunity should then be taken to discuss 
plans and methods, to supply answers to possible ob- 
jections, to emphasise the right spiritual attitude towards 
the movement, and to create the sense that all are 
working together towards the one great end. Points 
like the following should, for instance, be dwelt upon :— 

Pray for yourself and for those you are to visit, 
before you begin the work. 

Remember that the -Church is the most important 
institution, and the representative of the greatest 
power, in the universe. Therefore, do not depreciate it. 

Expect a favourable response. Most people are 
both more sympathetic and more religious than one 
is inclined to think. Hopefulness helps them to be 
better still. 

Do not be too abrupt in starting the subject, but 
do not waste either your own time or theirs on useless 
gossip. Present the matter thoroughly and then 
come promptly to the point. 

Tell what the Church is doing. Show its importance 
to the nation and the community. Make it clear 
that its world-wide function is at last being recognised. 
Picture its ever-widening horizon, and show how this 
involves the necessity for a larger income. If you 
can tactfully do so, suggest a sum by way of contribu- 
tion which might be regarded as a liberal one in pro- 
portion to the apparent circumstances of the giver. 

Emphasise the fact that this is a visitation of every 
member of the congregation. 

Speak to the children if they are present. They have 
as much right to be recognised as the grown-up people. 

Avoid argument like the plague, but give plenty of 
information. 
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Distinguish between sincere objections and hypo- 
critical ones. 


Make a note of objections raised, and if there be 
any you cannot meet, be sure that you have found 
satisfactory answers to them before your next round 
of visitation. 


Remember that mean givers are very often the 
most strenuous objectors. An Aberdeen treasurer 
gives it as his experience that the only real objectors 
he came across were people who were in the habit 
of taking all the benefits of the Church and of giving 
practically nothing in return. 


Whether you are successful or not, make your visit 
one that will be remembered for its kindliness. It 
must then be a helpful one. The development of the 
spirit of Goodwill has often been the stepping-stone 
to good Giving. 

If disappointed, never sulk or show temper. 


Remember that ignorance of a new method has 
often turned people against it. Therefore, be on the 
outlook for the appearance of erroneous ideas. Explain 
the system patiently, being especially careful about 
little details, such as the use of the double envelope. 


Always give encouragement. Remember that every- 
body needs encouragement. The minister should 
encourage the Church Directors, and the Church 
Directors should encourage the minister and each 
other. The machine will always run more smoothly 
when there is due appreciation. 


Get each to fill in his or her own card and to seal 
it in the envelope before handing it to you. This 
deepens their sense of responsibility; they feel it is 
theirs, with their promise and their name. Having 
sealed it themselves, they will feel surer you cannot 
look at it or show it to anyone. 
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HOW THE VISITING IS DONE IN CANADA. 
_ The following circular is issued by Canadian Churches 
to visitors—it is very concise and helpful :— 
OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR THE ANNUAL EvERY 
PERSON CANVASS. 
I. Determine the Appropriations. 
(a) Local Church Support— (6) General Church Funds— 
(1) Make the first (a) ample for all local expenses. 
(2) The second (6) should at least cover objective. 
(3) Total objective considered at a supper for the men. 
(4) Ratified officially. 
(5) Use Duplex envelope. 
II. Who Support the Appropriations ? 
Ans.—*‘ Let every one of you.” 
(1) Members of small income. Primarily for their sake. 
(2) Children who are members. “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go.” 
(3) Wives who are members. Worship is a personal 
act and cannot be done by proxy. 
(4) All adherents. All benefited by the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. 
III. When Make the Offering ? 
Ans.—* Upon the first day of the week.” 
(a) Why weekly ? 
(1) Scriptural. 
(2) Practical; many receive income weekly. 
(3) Gets more money. 
(4) Gets it as needed. 
(5) Develops liberality. 
(6) Brings a weekly blessing. 
(6) Why upon the first day of the week ? 
(1) Scriptural. 
(2) An act of worship. 
(c) Objections. 
(1) “ My income irregular.” Answer: Lay aside at 
least a tenth for the Lord when you receive money. 
(2) “Too much trouble.” Answer : Not to one who 
has the spirit of gratitude and service. 
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IV. How Much ? 
Ans.—‘ As God hath prospered you.” 
Make one-tenth the minimum standard of estimating 
your prosperity. 
V. Every Person Canvass. Why ? 
(1) Reaches the greatest number. 
(2) Utilises the personal element. 
(3) Supplements public effort. 
(4) Promotes attendance. 
(5) Promotes fellowship. 
(6) Gathers valuable information. 
(7) Blessing to canvassers. 
VI. Every Person Canvass. How ? 
(1) Take at least a month to get ready. 
(2) At the close of a revival is a good time for it. 
(a2) THOROUGH Preparation— 
(1) Of Canvassers— 

(1) A pair of men for twenty members. 

(2) Carefully selected—not volunteers. 

(3) Each leader a man of experience. 

(4) Weekly meetings with pastor for conference and 
prayer. 

(5) Read literature on subject. 

(6) Let each pair study their list. 

(7) Be liberal themselves before going out. 

(2) Of Congregation— 

(1) Sermon each Sunday on Missions, Stewardship, 
etc. 

(2) Tract on topic of sermon handed each person 
at the door. 

(3) Letter to every person signed by pastor and 
chairman of official board, appealing for co- 
operation. 

(4) Much publicity by announcement and otherwise. 

(5) Visits by pairs of women soliciting the co- 
operation of mothers. 

(6) Conferences in homes to consider obligation of 
each person. 
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(6) THOROUGH Canvass— 

(1) Choose best time to reach most people; some 
have used a week evening, and some Sunday 
afternoon, with the best success. 

(2) Put best effort into it; be tactful, resourceful, 
hopeful, patient, persistent, kindly. 

(3) See every person; see those who are indifferent 
more than once, if necessary. 

(4) See those of most generous and sympathetic 
spirit first ; they stimulate canvassers. 

(5) Talk loyalty, church spirit and progress. 

(6) Make note of valuable information; persons 
who should join the Church, those who should 
attend Sunday School, cases of distress, etc. 

(7) Visit homes of canvassers; this visit should be 
a blessing to the mothers and children. - 

(8) Take time, be pleasant. 

(c) THOROUGH Follow Up— 

(1) Educational effect of sermons, tracts, mission 
study, etc., must continue. 

(2) Stimulating announcements from time to time 
by the pastor. 

(3) Monthly reports by the treasurer of each fund. 

(4) Monthly notices to delinquents, either by printed 
notice or in person. 

VII. Two Final Suggestions. 

(1) At least two round-ups a year when strenuous 
effort should be made to secure offerings from 
those who do not give weekly; should be seen 
in person. 

(2) Constantly encourage those who have been 
blessed or prospered to make liberal thank- 
offerings. 

Recommendations of Board of Finance. 

1. “ That in the judgment of this committee the basis 
of all successful Church financing lies in the acceptance 
of the principles of Stewardship and its practice by our 
people. We, therefore, recommend to the Board of 
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Finance that adequate provision be made for Stewardship 
propaganda.” 

2. ‘That we recommend the ‘ Every Person Canvass ’ 
of the congregation as the most effective method for 
interesting our people in the programme of the Church 
and the raising of finances for Church requirements.” 

3. “We recommend that the Board should authorise 
the issue of suitable literature on the ‘Every Person 
Canvass’ and successful methods employed in Church 
financing.” 

4, ‘‘That in every case where budgetting, either 
singly, dual, or otherwise, is practised, we unequivocally 
recommend the separate administration of the local 
funds from the connexional funds.” 

5. ‘‘ We recommend the continuation of the study of 
budgetting methods by a small committee, to report. 
later, either to this committee or its successor, and 
which shall report to the Board of Finance.” 


SUGGESTED NOTES FOR SPEAKERS. 

In talking to a gathering of people, the best results 
are secured by speakers who are enthusiastic, persistent, 
courageous, hopeful. There is so much trouble always 
hovering about that people are glad to get away from 
it and rejoice in the uplift of a vision of happier days 
to come. The best, the greatest, is still to come to the 
Church. Give the people the forward view, and show 
how this new system is hastening on the plan. 

The following type of address has been found most 
successful for a general audience on week evenings. It 
is assumed that speakers have read this book and know 
the history of this system. 

It is often absolutely necessary to spend considerable 
time and strength in leading the audience to the view- 
point from which the work and interest of the Church 
are regarded as world-wide. The curse of many congre- 
gations is their parochialism, their limited outlook, 
confined to their own immediate welfare and prosperity. 
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The Church of Christ is universal, and the whole world 
is the concern of every unit within its borders. 

Take as Text Isaiah ix. 6, 7, especially the words, 
“Of the increase of His Kingdom there shall be no 
END.” 

1. The increase of the Kingdom has been the vision 
of the servants of God through all Scripture history. 
They have looked for the day when “ the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea.”’ 

See Isaiah xlv. 22, 23; Job xix. 25; Ps. xevi. 1: 
Ps. c. 1; Dan. vii. 13, 14; Joel ii. 28; Micah iv. 1; 
Mark xvi. 15; Matt. xxviii. 18, 20; Acts i. 10,11; Eph. 
i. 10; Jude 14; Rev. vii. 9, xxi. 1-6. 

2. The Kingdom has been growing. Sometimes slowly, 
sometimes by leaps and bounds. There have been 
grievous relapses—and glorious reactions. 

3. Tell of the coming of the Christian missionaries : 
Paul in N.T. times; Augustine and Columba in Britain. 
Picture the Reformation revival from medieval dead-— 
ness; the Revivals under the preaching of Wesley and 
Whitfield ; the revival of 1859; the Moody revivals. 
Show how each revival has been the kind of revival 
that was needed for the advance of the Kingdom at 
that particular time. Speak of the world-wide longing 
and prayer for revival during these years, and show 
how in most instances people have been looking for a 
stereotyped revival after their own preconceived ideas. 
Impress upon them that no two revivals have ever 
been alike, and that this is the financial revival needed 
for our day and sent to the Churches of the world for the 
increase of the Kingdom. 

4. To-day is the beginning of a new era. All lands 
are open to the Gospel. The quickening of Life in India, 
China, and Africa. Calls from these very lands for 
Christian preachers and teachers. The fields are white 
to the harvest. The universal Church of Christ on a 
world scale has been the dream of ages. Our forefathers 
looked forward to it as something which some day might 
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be achieved. The one thing which is hindering the 
achievement of it in our day is the lack of funds for the 
advancement of the Kingdom in all lands. The Weekly 
Freewill Offering System looks as if it has been sent by 
God to enable the Church to go on abundantly financed 
for world conquest. 

5. Having imparted this viewpoint to the audience, 
they are in the right frame of mind for appreciating and 
understanding what the new system really means. 
When the spiritual aspect of it grips them their pre- 
judices disappear and their minds spontaneously open 
up to see the defects of the old way of doing. 

6. Explain briefly the origin of the present movement 
and the world survey by the International Business Men’s 
Committee for the best system. 

7. CREATING A DEsIRE FOR ImpROVEMENT.—Show what © 
is wrong with the old methods. Too many ways of 
extracting money—viz., Collections, Retiring Collections, 
Special Collections, and Anniversary Collections, Col- 
lecting-books for Ministers’ Support Fund, Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Seat Rents, etc., etc., etc. Total 
income insufficient for the needs of the Church. In- 
adequacy of stipends. Give some figures of salaries 
paid in other occupations and professions. 

8. By the old methods, through continual asking people 
think they are continually giving. No budget being 
circulated, people have no comprehensive idea of what is 
required. There is a lack of sense of stewardship and 
worship in making the offering. 

9. Expratn WorkKING oF THE WEEKLY FREEWILL 
OrreRiIne System, how it is designed to meet and over- 
come the weaknesses of the old methods. Give details of 
how the new system is started. (1) The budget. (2) The 
Reply Form. (3) Office-bearers visit and bring back 
the reply forms in envelopes. (4) Treasurer enters 
promises in private book and allocates a number to each 
contributor. (5) A packet of envelopes sent. (6) Offering 
received during service. (7) Add any further details 
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considered interesting. (8) Annual repetition of intro- 
duction. 

10. Quote Rxsvutts.—Select these from pages 78 to 
84, according to the type of congregation. The secret 
of success. (1) The preparation of the budget gives 
understanding of what is wanted, and an opportunity 
of discussing the income and expenditure before the 
latter is incurred. (2) Systematic visitation and personal 
talk create a sense of the importance of the matter 
and develop a feeling of friendliness. (3) Regularity of 
the giving. (4) Raising the givings to their proper level 
as part of the worship. (5) A higher standard of Christian 
consciousness is developed. 

11 Having thus traversed the whole ground more or 
less, invite questions from the audience. 

12. Endeavour throughout the address to work up 
towards the climax, where everyone will be willing to 
change over to the new system. In closing, make a 
strong appeal to fall into line with the Churches over 
the world in this great financial revival. Give the names 
of local Churches which have adopted the system, and 
then enumerate the various denominations, gradually 
widening out the horizon till it dawns on the audience 
that this sytem is no mere local thing, but already is in 
operation in the great majority of Churches throughout 
Christendom. The people will spontaneously desire the 
revival in their Church when they realise that its 
coming means deliverance from the antiquated methods 
of a narrow past into a spiritually inspired system planned 
for the setting up of the Churches of Christ on a world 
scale. Thus in their midst will be furthered the increase 
of the Kingdom—of the increase of which “ there shall be 
NO. END.” 

Another very suitable text is the verse on which the 
system is based—1 Corin. xvi. 1, 2, ‘‘ Now, concerning 
the collection, upon the first day of the week let everyone 
of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him,”’ 
or 1 Corin. xv. 58, “ Always abounding in the work of 
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the Lord.” Show how the “ abounding ’’ means doing 
the work of the Lord in every sphere and phase in the 
best way known to us—including the Lord’s offering. 

Other very suitable texts include—Exodus xxxv. 21; 
Deut. xxiii. 23; Ezra iii. 5; Ezra viii. 28; Nehemiah 
x. 32; Malachi iii. 10; 2 Corin. ix. 7. 

Speakers who are invited to congregations on Sundays 
to explain the “‘ WEEKLY FREEWILL OrreRINe ” System 
should make it a condition that they be allowed the time 
usually devoted to the sermon, while the minister conducts 
the devotional part of the service. The people cannot 
absorb two addresses in succession. Some ministers are 
inclined to evade their responsibility as leaders of the 
congregation in this matter by preaching elsewhere on 
that Sunday. Speakers should insist on the minister 
being in his own pulpit to introduce them and to conduct 
the devotional part of the service. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RURAL CHURCH FINANCE. 


However much or little the fact may be recognised, 
there is no doubt that every nation depends ultimately 
for its existence upon the workers on the land and the 
sea-coast, the farmers, crofters, labourers, and fishermen. 
These, whether scattered up and down in lonely places, 
like the shepherds and the workers on remote farms, or 
clustered in little rural communities as in the English 
villages, or in larger numbers as in the fishing centres, 
are absolutely indispensable to national prosperity. It 
requires only a little thought to see that they are equally 
important in the sphere of the Church. 

It is not so very long ago, for instance, since in Britain 
the laudable ambition was in the heart of many a mother 
to see her son wagging his head in a pulpit. Even when 
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this came to be broadened out merely to the receiving 
of a University education, it was an ambition that often 
could be gratified only by the exercise of strictest economy 
and sometimes by extraordinary sacrifice. Yet done it 
was, and the interested enquirer will be astonished to 
discover how great a number of the outstanding names 
in the history of Church and State are of those who were 
born and trained in rural districts, and of these the re- 
markably high percentage from country manses. 

The country districts are proverbially the feeders of 
the cities and towns. As truly do they fill our profes- 
sional chairs, our city pulpits, and our lawyers’ seats ; 
while every minister knows how large a proportion of 
his workers and office-bearers, upon whom rests the 
well-being of the Church, owe their powers and capacities 
to the training they gained in the country in the formative 
years of life and character. It is partly because this 
contribution has been so rich in the past that thinkers 
lay so much stress on the idea of “‘ Back to the Land ” 
in order that those who have to carry on the work of 
Nation and Church in the future may have the advantage 
of that moral training and healthy physical environment 
which produces men and women of physical, mental, 
and moral grit and strength. j 

The rural Churches, therefore, no matter how small 
or how remote, must never permit themselves to measure 
their importance by their size, or to think that they are 
of little consequence to the Nation and Church at large. 
Nor must those who are accustomed to see all things 
done on the large scale of the great cities ever forget 
what we all owe to the Churches and folk of the country- 
side. 

The conditions of life and work have vastly changed 
for rural workers within the past twenty years. In many 
places a quarter of a century ago life was a struggle for 
bare existence, farmers got little return for their labour, 
the wage of labourers was very small, and crofters lived 
a very simple life indeed. Things were slowly improving 
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when the Great War brought new wealth into the hands 
of all rural workers. Wages increased enormously. 
never, it is to be hoped, to fall again to the old level, 
farmers found themselves in possession of incomes that 
enabled them to carry out improvements of which they 
had hitherto only dreamed, while motor cars displaced 
to a certain extent the gigs that previously had borne 
them to kirk and market. And fishermen became, 
through like causes, owners of their up-to-date craft 
to a degree previously unknown. There has, of course, 
come the swing of the pendulum, and some of what has 
been gained is proving itself to have been only temporary. 
But few anticipate a return to the old standard of living 
or the old rate of income. 

The generosity of those who gain their living by work 
close to nature is proverbial. The hospitality of farm- 
houses has always been notable. In War time this over- 
flowed. Sharing with the whole community the giving 
of husbands and sons and brothers, agriculturists showed 
extraordinary generosity in their gifts to War Funds. 
Yet, strangely enough, in all lands, the experience is 
that in giving for the work of the Kingdom of God, the 
rural populations in general the world over do not give 
on an equal standard with those in like financial cireum- 
stances in towns. Explanations readily suggest them- 
selves. There is the alleged uncertainty of farming. 
There is the psychological effect of the long-continued 
struggle of the past, which has made excessive careful- 
ness second nature. And there is the fact that money 
has largely been retained for use in purely business 
transactions, while other dealings, and often business 
ones as well, have mostly been in kind. The wages of 
farm hands are usually paid to a certain extent in milk, 
meal, and potatoes, or the like staple articles of food 
in which they work constantly. In their War gifts 
farmers usually gave similarly, in cattle, horses, pigs, 
butter, eggs. These are the facts which it is necessary 
to bear in mind when thinking about the givings of rural 
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workers for any cause. The possibilities of development 
towards greater liberality lie partly in making more 
frequent occasions for receiving gifts in kind as well as 
the regular weekly offering. 

Another factor that has a different bearing on the 
situation is found in the rapid development of the science 
of Agriculture in the past twenty-five years. The farmer 
is perhaps by nature and heredity the most conservative 
of workers. What his grandfather did has up till recently 
usually been good enough for him to do. Yet in our day 
we have seen the introduction and practice of soil- 
analysis, and the extensive use of artificial manures 
introduced, with consequent alteration in the rotation 
of crops. We have seen also the reduction of the hours of 
daily working on the farm. More evidently startling, 
however, has been the introduction of machinery to 
lighten and facilitate labour. Steam thrashers took the 
place of the ancient flail, while reapers and binders 
replaced the hook and the scythe, and now in every 
land motor traction is gradually reducing the horse- 
work. In the large dairy farms also we have mechanical 
milkers, separators, and a host of contrivances, all 
welcomed to help the work in the milk, butter, and cheese 
industries. So far has advance gone that the agricul- 
turist now pays without a murmur bills for twine, petrol 
and machinery, and implements, the mere suggestion 
of which, so large are their amounts, would have gone 
far to break his father’s heart. He has discovered that 
progress pays, that money is for using, and that his best 
course is to go in for the very best, whether it be live 
stock, seeds; implements, or ought else—this, whatever 
its cost, being most economical in the end. 

The irony of it is that the rural Churches are for the 
most part run on the old lines. There the antiquated 
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and cumbrous methods of past centuries still prevail. 
Only here and there have they been visited with the 
larger, wider vision. 

Now, surely, if the very latest and best is not too 
good for the culture of the soil, the very best is not too 
good for the culture of the soul. The great world and its 
crying needs ought to have been brought more closely 
before the minds of our rural folk. They do need to be 
roused to their responsibilities in the matter of Christian 
stewardship and proportionate giving. Let them think 
still, if they will, in terms of kind. Then let them re- 
member that the Lord’s ancient people were an agri- 
cultural community, and the Lord claimed as his own 
the first born in the house, the first born in the flock 
and the stall, the first fruit of the land. These they gave, 
or their equivalent, by way of redemption. And in their 
sacrifices it was the best beast in the herd that was 
given, and the best sheep in the fold, without spot or 
blemish. That was God’s due, and to give less was to 
rob Him. 

For the agriculturist the benefit of introducing the 
Weekly Freewill Offering System is as great as for the 
rest of the community. It brings home to him, as to 
others, the question of what the Church needs, and 
what he owes to God. It makes him ask, “ Have I 
been giving to God as I should?” It gives him oppor- 
tunity for fixing after calm deliberation what he ought 
to be doing in the matter. It will help him to free his 
local Church from dependence upon others, which when 
it is unnecessary is unworthy. And it will enable him 
to take part in the Church’s great work under the in- 
spiration of a soul-broadening ideal which will mean 
his own growth in life and power. Why should it not 
be so? The obstacles are of the smallest. Already 
his conservatism has disappeared in the conduct of his 
own business. The great ideal of a Church that carries 
out its commission adequately and worthily will appeal 
to him; he loves something really big—something 
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worth doing. No one is by training better fitted than 
he to understand the conditions and needs of the agri- 
cultural communities in other lands, of those millions 
of farming people in Africa, and India, and China, for 
example, whose call is for sympathy and for help as 
they struggle towards the light of the Gospel. These 
peoples are his brother-farmers, growing the beans, 
palm products, cotton seed, and so on, with which the 
farmer here feeds fat his live stock. 

All that is said elsewhere as to the introduction of the 
system applies equally in the case of the rural com- 
munity. (a) The system ought to be talked of in private 
to the local men of leading and influence, its benefits 
made clear, and the need for generosity made plain. 
(5) It ought to be ventilated in gatherings of office- 
bearers and church-workers, when stress should be laid 
on the spiritual significance of the offering as part of 
worship. (c) Then, later, when visitation of families 
and individuals is advisable, this should be undertaken 
by men and women specially able to expound the points 
of the system, and to answer questions regarding its 
working. (d) Care should be taken to do this at a time 
when work is not pressing and men are sufficiently at 
leisure to give the matter full consideration. (e) It 
might be possible also to arrange conferences of farmers 
during an evening at the larger markets, where they 
are commonly present for a day or two at a time. At 
such conferences it would be advisable to obtain the use 
of a comfortable hall, and the services of a well-known 
advocate of the system whose name and reputation 
would in themselves prove attractive. (f) When it comes 
to the actual question of amounts of giving, suggest 
generous amounts. The farmer is accustomed to being 
asked a high starting figure, but he never pays the starting 
price. Suggest ten pounds, and he will probably give 
five. Farmers, as a rule, are strong-minded men, 
accustomed to forceful language in dealing with each 
other. Plain talks, direct arguments, and straight 
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requests for definite amounts or gifts are appreciated 
by them. Gentle talks or mild printed matter waft 
past them like summer zephyrs. It is quite a wise plan 
to suggest the old Jewish gift of the tenth or the first 
fruits of beast and crop as a standard below the equi- 
valent of which it would be unworthy for a Christian 
to fall. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING SYSTEM IN THE 
MISSION FIELDS OVERSEAS. 


During the years of War practically every Missionary 
Society has found itself in sore straits financially. Urgent 
appeals have resounded throughout the land, and even 
with all the effort most Societies are at the present 
moment barely solvent. In the opinion of the Business 
Men’s Committee, sufficient attention has not been given 
to developing the resources of the native Churches them- 
selves. Our Missionaries have been sent out untrained 
in the matter of Church Finance; each denomination 
has more or less reproduced overseas the system in use 
at home, with all its faults, and the general tendency 
has been to endeavour to secure converts by making 
the Gospel as cheap as possible to them. In fact, in 
some places one would almost say that the native Churches 
have been trained to become parasites, and to expect 
far too much from the home sources, while doing far too 
little for themselves. 

That they are able to do better for themselves in some 
places is borne out by the reports of Missionaries of large 
Societies. The Business Men’s Committee, however, 
desire to emphasise that the Churches overseas will only 
rise to the level of the Churches at home. The Mission 
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Churches are willing, but they must see the example 
and be set a standard by the home Churches. So long 
as the multifarious methods in vogue at home continue 
the Missionary is sorely handicapped in endeavouring to 
get a higher standard abroad. 

In their survey the Business Men’s Committee inter- 
viewed many distinguished Missionaries home on fur- 
lough, sent out questionnaires to those abroad, and 
obtained a mass of information from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Scottish Churches’ Missions, 
the Church Missionary Society, the London Missionary 
Society, the Methodist and Baptist Missionary Societies, 
the Presbyterian Missionary Societies, the Salvation 
Army, and from German-Swiss Missions. These Mission- 
aries are labouring practically wherever Mission enter- 
prise is carried on. 

CuuRcH FINANCE ON THE Mission FreLps.—From the 
reports received, it is evident that there are as many 
ways of raising money on the mission field as there are 
of raising Church Finance at home. There is no uni- 
formity of method, even in districts quite similar. There 
are weekly, monthly, quarterly, and anniversary col- 
lections. There are thank-offerings on birthdays, at 
baptisms, at confirmation, on recovery from illness ; 
there are harvest thanksgivings and festivals. Some- 
times there is a levy on the paid agents of the Mission, 
a practice which gives rise to a great amount of ill- 
feeling at times. The Germans favoured a Church tax 
of so much per head, and attempts are made to encourage 
tithes or other form of proportionate giving. These are 
only a few of the many ways of raising money presently 
employed. It is obvious that there is room for unifying 
and simplifying Church Finance on the Foreign Mission 
Fields. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Mission CouRCHES.—Many of the 
replies to the questionnaires indicate that in newly planted 
Churches more interest is taken in a spurt on special occa- 
sions than in steady, systematic giving. It would be unwise 
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to ignore this characteristic, as primitive peoples tend to 
move in masses, and do best in a collective spurt. At 
the same time, there is no reason why they should not be 
gradually taught a more excellent way, provided there 
is a circulation of money in their district. In home 
Churches a feature of the system is its secrecy, only 
the Treasurer of the Church knowing what each individual 
gives per week. In Mission Churches it is often found 
that secrecy has no attraction, and that people believe 
in letting their left hand know what their right hand 
doeth. Further, there may be circumstances where 
strict secrecy is inadvisable. The Treasurer may find 
it necessary for his own protection that the amounts of 
individual contributions should be known to others 
besides himself. But over-publicity should be discouraged 
as unscriptural. 

It is obvious that there are difficulties peculiar to the 
Foreign Field. There are many illiterate congregations ; 
nevertheless, if the illiterate people can be made to 
understand the multifarious methods presently in use, 
they will have no difficulty in grasping the idea of one 
offering for all purposes. 

There is also the difficulty about the circulation of 
money. In many agricultural districts people only have 
money at harvest time. In other places only the head 
of the house has money, and in country districts gifts 
are often made in kind. These are important diver- 
gencies from the circumstances at home, and they must 
be taken into consideration by the local Missionaries 
in deciding how best to develop the spirit of giving 
among their converts. 

Dirricuttigs Not INsuPERABLE.—When every allow- 
ance has been made for the difficulties, the fact remains 
that, in the opinion of the eminent Missionaries con- 
sulted, a great deal could be done to improve Church 
Finance. Abroad, as at home, the Churches lose vast 
sums through carelessness, irregular attendance, and lack 
of system, and a strong desire has been expressed for 
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simpler, more satisfactory, and more spiritual methods 
of Finance. 

Sucecrstions.—The executive on the field should 
consider this matter in relation to their whole field. 
A budget should be drawn up on a generous scale for the 
whole district, Presbytery or other unit. The amount 
that can reasonably be expected from each church or 
station should be set down in weekly terms. If a church 
is expected to raise £104 in the year, that means that 
the congregation is informed that £2 per week is required. 

If the Missionary or Pastor has to deal with a town 
church, he should recommend the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System to those members as the best method 
of Church Finance. Even though many may be unable 
to read, they are shrewd in money matters, and can 
conduct their affairs with great ability. They could 
easily grasp the principle of the Weekly Freewill Offering. 
A certain sum is raised by the congregation in the year 
for all purposes. Let this amount be increased by, say, 
50 per cent. Next ask the members and adherents 
what they will contribute individually towards this sum. 
The question of proportionate giving should be brought 
prominently before them. It may be stated what each 
member should give. Fix on the amount you are likely 
to get cheerfully, then ask the people to give it weekly 
to the Church as an act of worship. Even where wages 
and salaries are paid monthly, the Christians should be 
encouraged to lay aside the Lord’s portion every week 
and bring it to the sanctuary. 

Exrra CoLLEcTions oN SpEcIAL Occasions.—In cases 
where it is decided to continue special collections every 
three or four months, an envelope of a different colour 
with suitable printing should be used, say a red envelope 
with heavy black printing, to mark the importance and 
weight of the occasion. Such occasions could also be 
regarded as an opportunity of raising the general standard 
of giving to a higher level. 

Girrs in Kryp.—Where the offerings are mainly in 
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kind, the Weekly idea is not so easily worked; at the 
same time, the weekly principle is just as applicable, 
and it will be found that perseverance in the application 
of the principle tends to produce valuable results in the 
way of orderly and systematic habits of giving. Local 
circumstances should be fully considered, and principles 
and methods applied which will best suit the particular 
district. 

Broadly speaking, the Business Men’s Committee 
suggest that in towns and districts where there is a 
circulation of money an effort should be made to adopt 
the Weekly Freewill Offering System. In districts where 
money only circulates at harvest times, effort should be 
concentrated on these times. Such offerings as they are 
able to make should be received Sabbath by Sabbath, 
but the main effort should be directed towards the harvest 
occasions. In other districts, where there is practically 
no circulation of money at any time, arrangements 
should be made for receiving gifts in kind at whatever 
periods appear most convenient for the givers. The 
essential point, irrespective of method or district, is to 
associate the offering with the worship. When a thank- 
offering is being made, let it be made clear to the people 
that they are giving this for spiritual purposes and 
privileges, and that their offering is the outpouring of 
their heart to the living God. All offerings should be 
received in such a way as to emphasise the spiritual 
significance, and should be reverently dedicated in prayer, 
the Divine blessing being invoked upon the giver, the 
gift, and the purpose for which the gift is offered. 

Suaeust Some Sranparp.—For the purpose of sug- 
gesting the amount from each, all incomes should be 
reduced to a weekly basis. A sliding scale of proportionate 
giving may be necessary. 

A man earning £1 or less per month might give one 
halfpenny in the shilling per month. A man earning from 
20/- to 30/- per month might give a penny in the shilling 
per month, and so on. That would mean 2/6 for himself, 
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wife, and family in the month. If there were five Sundays 
that would be 6d. per week, if four Sundays 74d. per 
week. It would be an easy matter dividing this sum 
among his wife and children so that all might put in 
a weekly offering. 

In suggesting a standard, it is well to remember that 
the Scriptural teaching suggests the tenth. In the 
74 countries in which the Salvation Army flag is planted, 
they suggest this standard of the tenth, and from their 
Headquarters in London we learn that three-fourths of 
their missionary income is derived from the Mission 
Churches themselves. 

Facts From Far Fietps.—Here is an example of the 
improvement wrought by the adoption of the Freewill 
Offering System in Ichang, China. The Rev. Thos. R. 
Kearney, Church of Scotland Mission, writes :— 

“Tn the autumn of 1918 my attention was drawn to 
the Freewill Offering System. I mentioned the matter 
at the meeting of the Kirk-Session, and suggested that 
we should adopt the System. This was agreed to, and in 
the first year we doubled our collections. 

“To provide envelopes for each member and adherent 
for every Sunday was too costly a method, so, on the 
advice of the young members of the Committee appointed 
to assist in carrying out. the scheme, small cotton bags 
were provided, on which appeared the name of the person 
and the amount he had promised to give. These answered 
very well and lasted for at least a whole year.” 

The Rev. J. Whyte MacGill, of All Saints, British 
Guiana, also writes :-— 

“ Faced with a serious reduction of the Government 
Grants, our Presbytery established a Sustentation Fund, 
and to meet this my Kirk-Session instituted the ‘ Weekly 
Freewill Offering’ Scheme. For the last five months 
of this year our contributions have been more than 
quadrupled. This from a congregation of about 160 to 
180 in church, mostly poor black or coloured folk.” 

In a Wesleyan Mission Church in China the System 
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has been in vogue for five years. During that period 
the membership has increased from 80 to 160, while the 
Church income has increased from £20 to £250. 

Here is a further illustration of the possibilities of the 
backward races when they are handled properly. Last 
year the American Federation of Protestant Churches 
was inaugurating a great Missionary Forward Movement, 
and proposed to raise the sum of £25,000,000 within 
five years. Each of thirty-eight different denominations 
in the Federation was allocated a certain sum to con- 
tribute annually. The first of all to reach and consider- 
ably exceed its amount was the African Episcopal Church, 
a Church of coloured people. Perhaps in finance also it 
may turn out to be true “ that the last shall be first.” 

Of the many questionnaires sent by The International 
Business Men’s Committee on Church Finance the 
following was returned with the best report :— 


NATIVE CHURCH FINANCE. 
Questionnaire and Replies. 


1. What Mission Society do you represent ? 
The Baptist Missionary Society. 

. Where is your field ? 
Congo, West Central Africa. 

3. What is the total amount raised by your native 
Christians? and from how many is that 
obtained ? 

£1,230 4s. 5d. Members, 8,232. The wage-earners 
are of course less than a half of this number, 
and rate of pay 1s only a few pence per day. 

4. Have you collections every Lord’s Day ? 

Yes. 
5. Are the gifts in kind or in money ? 
Both. 

6. Please state how the money is collected for all pur- 
poses. 

The freewill offerings are brought by worshippers. 


bo 
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7. Do your paid agents contribute a a eg proportion 
of their salary ? 

Yes. 

8. Have you anything in the nature of tithes or pro- 
portionate giving amongst your ordinary 
givers ? 

There is a more or less rigid idea of a tithe. 

9. Have you Anniversary Collections ? 

Yes, at the Annual Church Assembly. 

10. Have you birthday offerings ? 

The birthdays of most are unknown. 

11. Have you thank-offerings ? 

The Annual Assembly is the “ Matondo” Thanks- 
gwing. At the Matondo all the reports of work 
and the financial statement are given, all 
deficits are cleared off, and the workers re- 
appointed. Until recently all workers were 
paid for by the fellow-members, and when you 
know that these constitute a tenth of the member- 
ship, you will see that they have little to learn 
from the home churches in the matter of duty 
and privilege of the Christian. 

12. Do you think that the Christians in your districts 
are giving as much as they can reasonably 
afford ? 

Some might do a little more, some are doing very 
much. 

13. How does the amount compare with the givings of 
non-Christian natives for their support of 
their faith or fetish ? 

Fetishism costs little: Christianity costs much - 
more. 

14. Have you anything in the nature of a promise that 
each Christian will give so much every month 
or week ? 

It is understood by all applicants for Church member- 
ship that a regular share of their income shall 
be given. 
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15. Have you anything in the nature of a budget or 
financial statement ? 

Yes, a financial statement is rendered, and action 
taken as justified by eapertence. 

16. Do you think that the natives would welcome some- 
thing in the nature of a Freewill Offering, and 
make one contribution every week or month 
to cover all Church purposes ? 

They are doing so already, and all new converts 
are taught that this is the right thing to do, and 
that the tenth is the Scriptural standard. 


Recommendation Issued by the Anglican Chureh 
in India. 

One of the largest Diocesan Councils of the Anglican 
Church in India has passed the following recommendation 
and issued it to all Churches in the Diocese :— 

1. That the “ WEEKLY FREEWILL OrreRine ” System 
be brought to the notice of all churches, congregations, 
and district church councils. 

2. That the following explanation of the system be 
circulated and its adoption recommended. 

3. To print and supply to any congregation requiring 
it, the literature on the subject. 


The Explanation referred to under Point 2 above 
of the Weekly Freewill Offering System. 
1, THE DESIRABILITY OF EACH CONGREGATION PRE- 
PARING IN ADVANCE AN ANNUAL BUDGET TO SHOW— 

(a) The average income regularly derived from 
investments, seat rents, collections, etc. 

(6) The estimated expenditure on some or all of the 
following :— 

(1) The ordinary expenses of running the Church 
—1.e., establishment, choir, lighting, annual repairs, 
etc. 

(2) The amount usually contributed to diocesan or 
other funds regularly supported by the congregation. 
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(3) A provision for contributions to other diocesan 
or special funds not usually supported. 

(4) A provision for special objects aimed at by 
the congregation. 

2. THE DESIRABILITY OF ASKING EACH MEMBER OR 
SUPPORTER IN WRITING whether he is willing to make a 
regular contribution to meet all or any of the above 
heads of expenditure, and requesting him, if he be so 
willing, to give, and at what interval and for what special 
objects (if any), and how he would like to give (a) by 
cheque or (5) by placing it in the collection in a special 
packet or (c) on presentation of a book. He should be 
told that all such gifts will be treated as anonymous, 
and that if he desires to have special envelopes sent him 
for use they will be supplied. The use of these envelopes 
is specially recommended as safeguarding anonymity and 
reducing correspondence by making acknowledgments 
unnecessary. 

3. THE DESIRABILITY OF PREPARING AT THE CLOSE OF 
EACH YEAR A STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR, 
and of issuing a copy thereof to every member of the con- 
gregation. To this statement can be appended, if the 
Church Committee so desires, a list in alphabetical order 
of the members who support the Freewill Offering System, 
but without mention of the amount each has contributed. 

4, THE POSSIBILITY THE SYSTEM OFFERS OF DOING AWAY 
WiITH— 

(1) Seat Rents, 

(2) Special Collections, 

(3) Ordinary Collections, 
if the congregation so wishes. 

5. THE ASSURANCE IT GIVES OF REGULAR SUPPORT TO 
ALL DI0cESAN AND OTHER Funps selected for support. 
At present a rainy evening or the allocation. of a special 
collection to a Sunday in the cold or hot weather or 
rains may make an enormous difference to the amount 
contributed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ALLOCATION. 


This Chapter is by the Rev. T. W. Armour, Ness Bank 
Church, Inverness. The tables of figures for Part III. 
have been verified and adjusted by David Begg, Esq., 
C.A., F.F.A. 


Parr I. 

By a System of Allocation we mean a method whereby 
there may be indicated to those responsible for the work 
in the lesser areas within the Church (e.g., synods, pres- 
byteries, dioceses, districts, etc.), as well as to congrega- 
tions, the amounts they may reasonably be expected to 
raise for the various agencies organised from Headquarters, 
in view of the totals required for the efficient carrying on 
of these branches of work. 


The Need for Allocation. 

A Scheme of Allocation is the corollary of the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System, for, just as that system leads 
individuals to consider what is their due share of the 
financial burden of the congregation, it disposes the 
office-bearers of the congregation to ask what sums 
they ought to set themselves to raise in order that the 
congregation may do its duty by the Church as a whole. 
If we remember that, accurately defined, money is simply 
a “medium of exchange,” and, in the last analysis, a 
medium of exchange of services, it will be clear that in 
mobilising the financial resources of the Church we are 
in reality mobilising the indirect service of the Church 
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people, and that this cannot be done too well or with too 
great a care for its moral and spiritual aspects. 
Allocation is called for, indeed, in the name of Christian 
“sweet reasonableness.” There is an uncomfortable 
feeling abroad that, while some congregations are called 
upon to do more than their quota, others are doing less 
than they might, that there is no finality about appeals 
from Headquarters, that the more a congregation does 
the more it will be called upon to do, and that, however 
much it may do, it can never have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has done all that was required of it. 
When we find one congregation raising 12s. per member 
for a fund and a similar congregation near at hand 
raising 3d. per member, it is manifest that the burden 
of the Church is not being carried by each congregation 
according to its strength. Few things can be more fatal 
to the spirit of co-operation and liberality than this. 
It may appear in the world of business and industry 
that men are inspired with the idea of getting as much 
and giving as little as possible, but in the Church the very 
appearance of this should not exist. We may be very 
sure, too, that if congregations appear ungenerous, it 
is often not because of deliberate intention, but because 
their duty has not been made clear to them. Groups, 
like individuals, often do their duty better and more 
easily if it can be set before them concretely and definitely. 
An Allocation Scheme reminds us, also, that the Church 
is founded on the joint principles of burden-bearing and 
burden-sharing, that only as each bears his own burden 
can we bear one another’s burden, for the prosperity 
of the whole depends on the faithfulness of each. 
Manifestly, too, it is a great advantage if a congrega- 
tion can know before the year begins what sums it may 
be expected to raise for various funds. Not only can 
it thus throughout the whole year address itself to a 
defined task, but it will be no longer at the mercy of 
those “frantic appeals taking the emotions by storm,” 
which have hitherto vexed office-bearers and people 
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towards the close of each financial year; and, when its 
task is accomplished, as much credit will attach to the 
poorest congregation, which has done its part, as to the 
wealthiest congregation which has had to raise a much 
larger sum. 


The Principles of Allocation. 

When we seek a principle of Allocation, it becomes 
clear at once that no single eriterion will give a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. To say that a 100 per 
cent. or a 50 per cent. increase is wanted means in multi- 
tudes of cases that loyalty is to be penalised and a premium 
placed upon indifference. Equally, to say that 10s. per 
member all over the Church will give the sum required 
for a fund affords no guide to individual congregations, 
for many a poor congregation that raises 5s. per member 
may be doing relatively more than wealthy congregations 
that raise 40s. per member. 

Many considerations must, indeed, be kept in mind 
in the attempt to arrive at a satisfactory Scheme of 
Allocation—e.g., the size of a congregation, its financial 
strength, its history and vitality as evidenced in its 
liberality towards the various agencies of the Church, 
the proportion of adherents to members in areas and 
congregations, etc. Indeed, the more the factors that 
can be brought into play the more accurate will be 
the final result. It is very important, too, that there 
should be an opportunity to adjust the final result in 
the light of local knowledge, for there will always be facts 
that no formula, however ingenious, can take cognizance 
of, and we do not want to be at the mercy of some 
arithmetical Frankenstein.* 

Furthermore, any scheme to prove generally acceptable 
must be so simple as to be easily understood, for unless 
it can be so explained that office-bearers are led to accept 

* Frankenstein was a creation of Mrs. Shelley’s imagination. She tells 
of a scientist who was able to create a man but could not give him a soul, 


and the monster followed and haunted him. It is this purely mechanical 
method that we are most anxious to guard against. 
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it as fair and reasonable, it will appear arbitrary and 
unjust. For similar reasons, the figures on which it is 
based should be such as are easily verifiable by those 
interested. A sound Allocation Scheme will not set for 
any congregation, even the most backward, an impossible 
task, while at the same time it will tend to a progressively 
even distribution of the financial burden of the Church. 
While stimulating the backward, it will not overpress 
the eager, but will present to each congregation a challenge 
that is suggested by the congregation’s own power to 
meet it. Its success, in brief, will be determined by the 
measure in which it frees Church finance from elements 
of irritation and quickens the instincts of emulation 
and co-operation throughout the Church. 


Part II. 


The Method of Allocation for a Single Fund. 


The factors involved in an Allocation Scheme will 
vary somewhat according to circumstances, but a brief 
description of one drawn up in connection with the 
Foreign Mission Funds of the United Free Church of 
Scotland will at least serve to ‘‘ marshal us the way we 
should go.” To economise space, overleaf we give 
simply the table for the allocation among the Synods 
of the total required. 

We begin with the fact that the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Church estimates that it requires £130,000 
from Congregational Contributions in 1921, an increase 
of 10 per cent. over the amount raised from this source 
in 1920. The table shows how we arrive at the share 
of the total each Synod ought to assume. The first 
five columns contain the factors on which attention is 
to be concentrated. Col. 1 gives twice the amount 
raised by the Synod in 1914. It is fair to introduce 
this test, because the income required is, roughly, twice 
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that of 1914; and besides, we are told that, as a result 
of the War, the nominal income of the nation has been 
doubled. Col. 2 shows what the Synod was doing in 
its ordinary stride in the aftermath of war, and is inserted 
to keep us in touch with the financial history of the Synod. 
Col. 3 shows what was done in 1920, a year of crisis and 
of special appeal, and it serves again to keep us in touch 
with the Synod’s past and the measure of its missionary 
interest. Col. 4 tells us how much would be raised if 
every member of the Church were “ putting an even 
pull on the rope,” for 5s. per member all over the Church 
would give the required £130,000. Col. 5 reminds us 
that £130,000 is one-seventh of the total income of the 
Church from Congregational Contributions, and states 
what one-seventh of the Synod’s income amounts to, 
while at the same time it reveals the Synod’s relative 
financial power. 

All these factors are reasonable factors, and though 
admittedly any one of them, being used alone, might 
operate harshly, it looks as if, could we bring them all 
to bear at the same time, we should arrive at something 
satisfactory. This is done by adding the five figures 
and dividing by five, thus arriving at the average, called 
the Dividend, or First Result, in Col. 7. 

Now, when we add up the dividends, we get £119,070, 
or £10,930 short of the sum required. This is to be 
apportioned in the adjustment column. Here consider- 
ation can be given to the fact of industrial prosperity 
or depression in certain Synods, the fact that a certain 
Synod has done specially well or exceptionally badly 
in the past, and so on. It can be used to correct any 
tendency that may appear towards the stereotyping of 
results year by year, which is one of the dangers of a 
purely mechanical method. The adjustment column is 
of special value when we come to deal with the figures for 
congregations. In large areas, like Synods, the effect 
of abnormal] circumstances in individual congregations 
tends to be neutralised, but when the congregation is 
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considered by itself it is found that such facts as a 
vacancy in the pastorate or a large building scheme 
may affect very gravely its power to respond to claims 
upon it. Let us assume, however, that those charged 
with the final adjustment homologate that given in 
Col. 8 of the table. Then by combining Cols. 7 and 8 
we get the Final Result, the amounts, that is, that the 
Synods might reasonably charge themselves with raising. 

Having reached the figures for the Synod, the figures 
for the Presbyteries within the bounds of each Synod 
are arrived at in the same way, and, finally, the total 
for the Presbyteries is distributed among the congrega- 
tions comprised within them. 


Parr III. 


The Method of Allocation for all Assembly Funds. 


The following is a method of allocating the total 
requirements of Headquarters, variously known as 
Assembly Funds, Benevolences, etc. Here, again, we 
shall, for the sake of simplicity, confine ourselves to the 
Synods, of which there are thirteen, and which we name 
Alpha to Nu. 

We begin with the Budget of Assembly requirements 
for 1921, as follows :— 

Our quest is to discover what share of the total each 
Synod might be expected to assume; and to do this 
we propose to give play to all the relevant considerations. 
We want to know, then, in the first place, what each 
Synod has been doing for the Assembly Funds over a 
period of years. The effects of abnormal circumstances 
in any one year tend thus to be nullified. It is most 
essential, too, that we should keep in close touch with 
the history of the Synods, for only thus can we interpret 
their spiritual interest and vitality. If we find a Synod 
that has been giving generously to Foreign Missions, 
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Central Fund, and Assembly Schemes, we may fairly 
credit it with a high standard of vitality, and where the 
Synod’s contributions are not in proportion to its wealth 
and numerical strength, it is clear that the grace of liber- 
ality at least has not been sufficiently cultivated. Now, 
if the quota allocated to a Synod is not closely related 
to its spiritual interest, we cannot hope that in practice 
it will be reached. 


Taste I. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FROM CONGREGATIONAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO EACH OF THE ASSEMBLY FUNDS IN 1921. 










Per Cent. 


Aggregate 
Name oF Funp. Budget. of Total. 


Percentage. 













Central Fund, i £330,500 66-36 66-36 
Foreign Missions (General), 86,000 17 rh 26-09 
Women’s Foreign Missions, 44,000 8-83 
Aged and Infirm Ministers, 3,000 60° 
7 Church and Manse, 2 5,000 1-00 
& Colleges, : ‘ : 4,000 -80 
Colonies, 3 - ‘ 2,250 “45 
& Continent, . : 3,000 60 
® Highlands and Islanda, > 5,000 1-00 
ie Home Missions, . 5 6,000 1-20 7-55 
& Mission to Jews, . 4,000 80 
I Mission Work in Large 
4% Towns, . 2,500 “BO 
< Women’s Jewish Mission, 750 15 
Youth and Education, . + 2,250 “45 








100-00 






100-00 





We set down, then, the amounts the Synods raised 
for Assembly Funds in 1914, 1919, and 1920. We begin 
with the year 1914, because the War, with the consequent 
inflation of the currency and the redistribution of the 
national income, has created the problem with which 
the Church is faced to-day. We take the years 1919 and 
1920, because these give us the most recent achievements 
of the Synods, and because they have been years of special 
effort in which the Church has made strenuous efforts 
to adjust itself to the new conditions. 
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We remember, however, that during the War years, 
when money values were altered, some Synods strove 
more earnestly than others to keep pace in their givings © 
with the nominal income of the people. It is generally 
admitted that, what with increased wages, salaries, etc., 
the nominal income of the people was on the average 
double that of 1914, though, of course, in real values 
they had less. We introduce this factor by raising the 
1914 amounts in each case by 100 per cent., giving 
thus a certain credit to the more faithful and corre- 
spondingly challenging the others. (Should this estimate 
of 100 per cent. be seriously challenged, the 1914 amounts 
can be raised by 55 per cent., this being the percentage 
by which the 1921 budget is greater than that for 1914.) 

We thus get the following table :— 

TaseE II. 


HISTORICAL, 
(.e., Past Contributions to Assembly Funds.) 


1914 + Percent- 
100 °/, : age. 


Alpha, . | £123,422 £68,314 £78,074 £269,810 18-381 
Beta, : 26,739 14,952 17,229 58,920 4-014 
Gamma, . 23,175 13,736 16,057 52,968 3-609 
Delta, . 35,375 20,900 24,113 80,388 5-477 
Epsilon, . 210,943 135,221 154,853 501,017 34-132 





Zabe, 15,800 9,031 | 10,168 34,999] 2-384 
jo eee 54,360 | 31,303 | 36,744 | 122,407] 8-339 
Theta, . 65,198 | 38,996 | 44,683 | 148.877] 10-142 
Tota, 44,634 | 25,260 | 28,799 98,693| 6-724 
Kappa, . 21,583 | 12,592 | 15,383 49,558| 3-376 
Lambda, . 5,556 3,642 4,021 13,219 901 
Mu, 7,415 4,621 5,257 17,293] 1-178 
Nu, , 8,529 5,147 6,031 19,707} 1-348 


£642,729 | £383,715 | £441,412 |£1,467,856| 100-000 











In explanation of this table it will be enough to say 
that, in the case of Alpha, the figure £269,810 is the 
summation of the previous three columns, and is also 
18°381 per cent. of £1,467,856, the total of the summations 
in Col. 4. We have thus reached the first main criterion, 
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and find that, if judged solely by what it has done in 
the past, Alpha Synod should take up 18°381 per cent. 
of the £498,250 required from the whole Church. 

We have, however, to consider, not only what the 
Synods have done, but also what they might have done. 
Not only do the units of the Church vary in respect of 
their financial strength, but also it is well known that 
in many cases a disproportionate amount of the total 
raised is devoted to local purposes and Assembly Funds 
suffer in consequence. We desire to know, therefore, 
what percentage of the total each Synod might be expected 
to raise in view of its wealth. We proceed in Table III. 
on the same principles as in Table II., but take account 
of all Congregational -Contributions, and not merely 
of the sums raised for Assembly Funds. We find thus 
that, judged by its wealth alone, Alpha may be expected 
to raise 17°757 per cent. of the £498,250 required. 


Tasxe III. 
WEALTH. 
(Total Congregational Income.) 






















































































1914 + Percent- 
Synop. 100 °/.. 1919. 1920. nae 

Alpha, £315,138 | £166,700 £198,152} £679,990 17°757 
Beta, 54,564 32,366 41,123 128,053 3-344 
Gamma, . 46,072 28,863 34,801 109,736 2-866 
Delta, 88,738 57,477 70,681 216,896 5-664 
Epsilon, . 640,122} 408,492 483,984] 1,532,598 40-023 
Zeta, 32,314 21,240 27,235 80,789 2-110 
Eta, 119,912 69,205 85,773 274,890 7-179 
Theta, 146,996 95,839 116,943 359,778 9-395 
Tota, 111,984 60,116 72,277 244,377 6-382 
Kappa, 46,626 28,917 36,881 112,424 2-936 
Lambda, . 11,110 5,943 6,872 23,925 625 
Mu, e 13,258 8,958 9,865 32,081 838 
Nu, 13,282 8,195 12,271 33,748 *881 


100-000 





£1,640,116 | £992,311 | £1,196,858 |£3,829,285 




















Once more, we have to consider the numerical strength 
of the Synods. It has been customary to judge the liber- 
ality of the various units of the Church by comparing 
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their contributions per member. Taken alone, it is 
manifestly not the best of tests, and it tends to bear 
harshly on the poorer units. It has its value, however, 
in practice, for we often find congregations, say, raising 
many times more per member for Assembly Funds than 
similar congregations in their neighbourhood. In the 
case of the larger units of the Church, we can use the 
factor of membership with confidence, for there the 
tendency is for extremes to cancel each other, leaving 
us with a general average. Table IV. shows us the 
membership of the Synods, and states what percentage 
of the total membership of the whole Church is contained 
in each Synod. We find thus that Alpha, if judged 
by its size alone, ought to take up 16°481 per cent. of 
the budgetted sum of £498, 250. 


Tasia IV. 
MEMBERSHIP. 



























SyNop. Membership. Percentage. 
Alpha, . |. : : : 87,033 16481 
Beta, . c : : : 19,085 3-614 
Gamma, x : - ; 15,535 2-942 
Delta, . : : : - 30,577 5-790 
Epsilon, f : . : 203,950 38-621 
Zeta, . ; : : . 8,166 1-546 
Eta, . ; : : . 39,998 7-574 
Theta, . : : : . 56,937 10-782 
Lota;y «. . 5 : P 40,802 7-726 
Kappa, . 5 : : 11,463 2-171 
Lambda, : : 3 5 2,767 524 
Mu, E : : : 5 3,163 599 


Nu, : . : : 8,608 1-630 





528,084 100-000 





We have now got three main criteria, which are the 
result of taking into consideration many factors in the 
situation, and our next business is to determine whether 
each of these criteria will have equal weight in our 
calculation, and, if not, to what degree we shall stress 
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each. We have no hesitation in saying that, especially 
in introducing a Scheme of Allocation, more considera- 
tion should be given to the past givings to Assembly 
Funds than to either wealth or membership. To begin 
with, the budget for 1921 asks for many thousands 
more than was raised in the previous year, and that 
of itself calls for devoted effort throughout the whole 
Church. Again, any allocation scheme is calculated to 
challenge most the backward units; and, if the gulf 
between what they have been accustomed to do and 
what they are now required to do is too wide, they may 
despair of bridging it, or, worse still, they may choose 
to consider the allocation unfair and unjust. We must 
remember, too, that as an allocation works down to 
the smaller units of the Church, Presbyteries and Con- 
gregations, it shows wider and still wider gaps between 
the ideal and the actual. In the present case, the increase 
asked from the whole Church is 13 per cent. Even on 
the most gentle principles of allocation as adopted in 
the accompanying tables, the increases in the case of ' 
the Synods vary between 8 per cent. and 19 per cent. 
In the case of Presbyteries they will be found to vary 
between perhaps 4 per cent. and 50 per cent., and in 
the case of Congregations between zero and, at least, 80 or 
90 per cent. Beyond that, as we have already said, it 
is only by emphasising the historical factors that we 
can give play to the elusive but all important facts of 
spiritual life and interest. All things considered, then, 
we have no hesitation in emphasising “ Historical” to 
the extent of 85 per cent. of the whole. 

As between “ Wealth” and ‘‘ Membership,” we feel 
that the former should count for distinctly more than 
the latter. We emphasise it to the extent of 7} per cent. 
of the whole, and would make the percentage still higher 
but for the fact that the wealth of the Synods is found 
to have been reflected to some extent in past givings ; 
besides, we can only emphasise this criterion at the ex- 
pense of “ Historical,” and that, as we have seen, is 
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inadvisable. We are content to throw only 5 per cent. 
under “‘ Membership.” That leaves us with 2} per cent. 
for an adjustment column, to be distributed in the light 
of local knowledge. As we have said already, there will 
always be facts that no tables, however ingenious, can 
take into account. It is required, therefore, that the 
Synodical Conveners should meet with representatives 
of the Headquarters’ Committees to discuss and finally 
adjust the allocation, distributing the remaining £12,456 
among the Synods. The supreme advantages of this 
personal adjustment, when done for Presbyteries and 
Congregations, as well as for Synods, are that the quotas 
will be accepted as being, in view of all the facts, fair 
and reasonable, the Church will address itself to its 
task as a co-ordinated whole, and the spirit of co- 
operation and emulation will be stimulated in all . 
its parts. If 24 per cent. is deemed too small 
a percentage for the adjustment column, it can be in- 
creased at the expense of the 85 per cent. for ‘‘ Historical.” 
In Table V. the amounts in the adjustment column are 
in proportion to the amounts in the previous column, 
but cause might be shown, and especially in the case 
of the congregations, why, in certain cases, a minus 
quantity should appear in the adjustment column, the 
others taking up so much more. 

It will be observed that the percentages given in 
the first three columns are those arrived at in Tables IL., 
III., and IV. We agreed that 85 per cent. of the total 
allocation for the Church should be thrown undex 
“ Historical.” The figure £423,513, at the foot of Col. 4, 
is 85 per cent. of the budgetted requirements—viz., 
£498,250. We also discovered that on the basis of its 
history, Alpha ought to take 18°381 per cent. of what- 
ever sum was to be distributed under ‘“ Historical ’— 
that is, we find it has to take 18°38] per cent. of £423,513, 
or £77,845; under ‘ Wealth,” in the same way, it takes 
17°577 per cent. of £37,368, or £6,636; and, under “‘ Mem- 
bership,” 16°481 per cent. of £24,931, or £4,106. Added 
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to these sums is £2,271 under “ Adjustment,’ which 
brings out its complete allocation for 1921 of £90,858. 

The quota for a Synod is to be allocated in the same 
way among the Presbyteries within its bounds; and, 
again, the quota for a Presbytery distributed among the 
Congregations comprised. within it. 

The amounts raised are to be apportioned among the 
various Assembly Funds in accordance with the per- 
centages given in the Assembly’s budget. (Table L.) ; 
or they may be apportioned more in accordance with 
the traditional interest of the Congregations in the 
various schemes; or the total may be sent to Head- 
quarters to be placed to the credit of the Funds which, 
at the end of the year, are found to need most support. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE PAYMENT OF MINISTERS, MISSIONARIES, 
AND PROFESSORS. 


In this chapter, to avoid repetition, the word ‘‘ Minister ” 
is used to include Clergymen, Professors, Missionaries, 
and in general all Church officials. 

In every denomination the question of the payment 
of ministers demands urgent adjustment. When Christ- 
ianity became the recognised religion of our land, and 
the Church was established by law, payment was made 
from teinds, endowments, ete., which in a measure 
sufficed. The rapid growth of the population, however, 
the grouping of the masses in the great industrial centres, 
and the fact that teinds and endowments were local, 
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not transferable, and no longer sufficient, compelled 
even State Churches to assume financial responsibility 
for many ministers working in new districts where 
there was little or no provision. All over the country, 
too, there have arisen outside the National Churches 
denominations that now embrace a large part of the 
population. In these the whole support of the ministry 
is thrown on those who formed or adhered to them. 
In new countries, of course, from the beginning Churches 
have been compelled to support their ministers them- 
selves. In no Church has this ever been done with 
satisfaction. 

Before the Great War, it was universally felt 
that the remuneration paid to ministers was alto- 
gether unworthy of Christian communities, and all the 
Churches were endeavouring to secure a better state of 
things. Certain advance has been made, but with the 
enormous rise in the cost of living, the decrease in the 
purchasing power of money, the increased taxation, 
and the increasing demands made on our ministers— 
that advance is totally inadequate. In this chapter we 
have expressed ourselves in plain language, because we 
feel deeply. It is scandalous that the Church should be among 
the worst employers on the face of the earth, underpaying its 
servants, regardless of hours of labour, careless about 
holidays, and grossly undervaluing the quality, the work, 
and the results achieved by the men who give their lives 
in its service. The question of the payment of the 
ministry is of paramount importance, and as it is now 
engaging the attention of Church authorities everywhere, 
it is hoped that the following suggestions may be found 
helpful :— 


I. PRESENT PAYMENT INADEQUATE. 

Apart from the special needs created by the War, 
we hold ministerial incomes should be largely increased. 
A minister’s income is generally assured and. guaranteed, 
but it is small, and is always limited to a fixed sum, 
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while in most other professions the only limit is the ability 
of the man. [If “‘ money is power,” then we hold that 
few men could use more advantageously than our 
ministers the power that money gives. At present the 
minister is handicapped on all sides. His income is 
hardly sufficient to keep his family above the line of 
bare subsistence. He cannot afford to buy the best 
and the latest books, he has no opportunity for travelling, 
and very frequently must preach when on _ holiday, 
thus never being free from mental strain. Enlarge his 
income—enable him to secure the best books possible, 
give him opportunity for travel and the enlargement of 
outlook that brings, and give him a real holiday—his 
congregation reaps the benefit. 

We do not believe in a celibate clergy, yet we make 
it exceedingly difficult for a married minister. In 
hundreds of cases ministers cannot afford to marry. 
In 1914, in a Scottish county, 25 per cent. of the ministers 
were unmarried, because they could not afford to furnish 
the manse and meet the cost of married life. The place 
of women in Church life is being increasingly recog- 
nised, and their activities are spreading. Their natural 
leader is the minister’s wife. It follows, therefore, that 
the minister must be in a financial position to meet 
with respectability the ordinary responsibilities of a 
home and family. He ought, from the very start, to 
be in a position to furnish and maintain a home in which 
life may be lived without incurring the depressing, 
deadening burden which debt lays on a man. 

An adequate stipend would remove the necessity for 
the minister and his family living on cheap, unsuitable 
food. Personal observation, tests, and records taken 
from various types of men over a lengthy period prove 
that a much higher standard of physical and mental 
efficiency is secured from the same individual when 
body and brain are well nourished. If our city ministers 
were better fed, less overworked, and given more frequent 
holidays, fewer of them would be worn out at sixty. 
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Cynical people will say, “ The efficient minister must 
come before we can raise his salary,”’ which is just about 
as sensible as saying, “If the starving horse will do 
more work he'll get more corn.” Some people expect 
to secure a popular preacher, a skilled organiser, a faithful 
pastor, and an untiring servant for a dock labourer’s 
wage. They forget that such men have to be developed 
through years of education, study, travel, and experience. 

A debt-burdened man can hardly be an optimist, 
Worry over making ends meet does not develop smiles, 
or inspire imagination for preaching. Many brilliant 
young ministers of great promise have had their abilities 
nipped in the bud because their stipends were utterly 
insufficient. Burdened with the debt of furnishing a 
manse at the very start, mentally starved for books 
and ideas, their buoyant courage and holy enthusiasm 
slowly gave way to mediocrity, and they descended 
to the level of the mediocre congregation whose parsimony 
thus brought its own Nemesis. The cry “we cannot 
get good ministers now ” is largely because of the stingi- 
ness of many Churches who starve and handicap a good 
man when they get one. 

An adequate income would deliver the mind from 
disturbing anxieties over unpaid bills and the necessity 
of incurring fresh ones to maintain bare respectability. 
It would enable the minister to educate his family as 
families of men in kindred professions are educated, and 
by insuring his life to make some provision for himself 
and his dependants when his earning capacity has ceased. 

Were there no higher reason, it would pay the con- 
gregation to remunerate their minister well. Some 
Churches are awakening to this, and now, in addition 
to an adequate stipend, make a definite allowance of 
from £50 to £200 a year for books, travel, salary of 
typists, hire of cars, and other expenses which save the 
time and vitality of the minister. The working capacity 
of many has been doubled by such help. The proper 
organisation and delegating of congregational work, 
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and the execution of minor routine work by the office- 
bearers not only strengthens the preaching, but lengthens 
the life of the preacher. 


II. WANTED, A NEW STANDARD. 


When Government Commissions, Trade Boards, Unions, 
and other bodies fix a rate of remuneration they work on 
certain principles which are equally applicable to the 
ministry, though not yet adopted by the official boards. 
Some of these principles are outlined herewith: they 
are both Christian and business-like. That they have 
not been observed in the past is no justification for not 
observing them now, and it is to be hoped they will be 
generally accepted as a standard in considering the 
minister’s stipend. 

(a) The Cost of Preparation—To qualify for the 
ministry requires a high standard of education in the 
ordinary and secondary schools for entrance to the 
university at 17 or 18 years of age. In Scotland 
4 years are spent at the University, and other 3 or 
4 at the Divinity Hall. The fees for education, books, 
etc., amount to several hundred pounds. It takes the 
first 25 years of a man’s life to prepare for the work 
of the ministry. During these years he earns little or 
nothing, and has to be maintained by someone. 

(6) Brain Power Required.—In all professions, in 
the higher walks of industry and commerce, and in 
the government of the nation, man is measured from 
his chin upwards. The brain power required to qualify 
for the ministry is not only equal to, but sometimes 
greater than, that required for other professions. 
One would, therefore, say, in common justice, that the 
minister is entitled to remuneration on the same scale. 

(c) Charaecter—KEfficiency.—Nobility of character, 
efficient leadership, persuasive power, literary ability, 
mental grasp, broad-minded organising capacity and 
spiritual vision of more than ordinary quality are 
demanded as a matter of course from a minister. 
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Labour Unions, Trade Boards, and Socialist Clubs 
recognise such qualities as entitled to a higher scale 
of remuneration. Indeed, it is quite common to find 
leaders receiving salaries varying from two to three 
times the average rate of the workers. Surely the 
minister then merits at least freedom from financial 
strain. 

(d) Working Hours.—Civil Service and Government 
Officials, Trade Boards, Labour Leaders, Employers, 
and Employees are alike agreed that exhausting labour 
should be specially paid, that an 8 or 9 hours’ day 
and a 44 hours’ week be the limit, that double or treble 
rates be paid for overtime. The work of the ministry 
is trying and straining ; more men break down through 
overwork in it than in any other calling. The minister 
cannot regulate his work by Union hours. © He is con- 
tinuously thinking, studying, visiting, receiving callers, 
attending meetings, officiating at marriages, sick-beds, 
or funerals, doing his share on committees of church, 
hospital, charitable, and other philanthropic institutions. 
From breakfast to midnight it is no exaggeration 
to say that the average minister in large towns 
especially is steadily engaged in the interests of his 
people, not 8 hours, but 12, 14, 16 hours every day 
of the week. Were thé average city minister paid for 
overtime, his salary would be princely indeed. 

(e) Outlays Involved.—Members of Parliament re- 
ceive £400 a year to cover outlays; Mayors get sums 
larger or smaller to meet the demand of their office. 
It should be remembered that ministers also are 
always being brought into immediate touch with the 
needs of their fellows, and that, being general advocates 
of charity, they must practice what they preach. 
Further, from their position they are called upon to 
exercise hospitality to a much greater extent than 
any other class in the community. When another 
minister comes to preach, or a Temperance Lecturer 
or a Missionary, or any other person, the congregation 
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and visitor often regard the manse as a kind of free 
Hotel. Should there not be an allowance for extra- 
ordinary outlays ? 

({) Value of Material with which he Works.— 
Scientists and analysts are better paid than brick- 
layers or labourers. Ministers deal with souls and 
characters, which are immortal and infinitely more 
valuable than anything which can be seen or measured. 
If the ordinary standard of remuneration accepted 
by all classes according to the delicacy, difficulty, 
and quality of the materials and the work were 
observed, what value should be placed on the minister’s 
work ? 

(g) Value to the Community.—Lawyers, Accountants, 
Cashiers, Insurance Managers, Railway Managers, and 
Chairmen of large companies are given generous 
remuneration because of the economic value of their 
work. Ministers, by their influence in maintaining 
the Christian conscience which is the standard of the 
community, by their development of the Soul of the 
Nation, which is our greatest asset, and by their 
influence in the cause of morality, temperance, and 
righteousness, render the greatest service of all pro- 
fessions. The Christian Church, of which the ministers 
are the organising executives, also renders a great and 
acknowledged service to the nation by advancing 
sobriety, industry and intelligence, honesty and justice, 
thrift and philanthropy. The effect of these, in reducing 
the taxes caused by drunkenness, crime and poverty, 
ignorance and sin, saves the community many times 
over in actual hard cash the total value of the stipends. 
Ask any business man who are his most trustworthy, 
energetic, loyal employees, and he will at once indicate 
those whose lives are moulded by the influence of the 
Christian ministry. ) 

(2) Period of Service——The minister’s economic life 
is comparatively short. On the average, he is settled 
in his first charge usually on the lowest rate of salary 
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at 26 or 27. He is dead, or fit only for the worn-out 
minister's list, at 65. In the thirty-five or forty years 
of his professional life he has to exist, and, if possible, 
lay up something for the barren period which he knows 
will come either to him or to his widow on the far 
side of sixty. Many professional men acknowledge 
that their incomes double between forty and fifty, 
and double again between fifty and sixty, and even 
between sixty and seventy their services are still 
more valuable. As everybody knows it is practically 
impossible for the average minister to save anything 
at any period of his life, and the pathetic fact is that 
from sixty-five to seventy most ministers are shelved 
with an allowance which is now utterly insufficient, 
and to which they can only get a chance of adding 
a pound or two weekly when Churches cannot get 
young men as occasional supply. 


Ill. THE STANDARD REQUIRED. 

What then should be the rate of payment? It 
should certainly not be less than £300 per annum in 
the country and £400 per annum in towns, with 
a free house, including all taxes paid, in both cases, 
and only in poorer or very small congregations should 
it be so low as that. Guidance may be had by com- 
paring incomes in other educated professions, such 
as medicine, accountancy, teaching, and the Civil 
Service, or even with those spheres of employment 
when an ordinary day school education is sufficient, 
such as municipal service, etc. Tables of these are 
attached to this chapter. We do not urge that large 
professional incomes, such as those of Physicians or 
Surgeons, eminent Barristers or Solicitors—their former 
fellow-students—should be taken as the standard. 
Nor do we suggest that the pecuniary rewards of the 
ministry should be sufficient of themselves to attract 
men. At the same time we should never forget that 
90 per cent. of the ministers, had they chosen other 
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professions when they left the University, would have 

incomes vastly larger than they have to be content 

with in Holy Orders. 

Our sense of honour should compel us to make 
eertain that our ministers have an income large enough 
to enable them, unhampered by financial strain, to 
give the very best service possible. 

Taking all these points into account, and calmly and 
deliberately reckoning what would be in ordinary com- 
merce the value and the remuneration of men who are 
able to give the services demanded under these headings, 
the present rate of payment is neither honourable nor 
Christian. 


Wanted a Minister’s Pension Fund. 


In the comparative table of incomes it will be observed 
that in their profession when teachers reach the age 
of 65 they receive one and a-half year’s salary and 
a pension of half their previous salary for the rest 
of their lives. In the Civil Service, municipal cor- 
porations, and many other bodies, pensions of one- 
half to two-thirds of previous income are paid. Why 
should the Church be less generous? Yet in the 
ministry there is no adequate pension scheme, only a 
pittance graced by the name of “a retiring allow- 
ance.” The minister must work on to the bitter 
end, unless he is stricken with disease or becomes so 
mentally feeble that his resignation is desirable in the 
interests of the congregation. Usually with an inadequate 
salary during the whole of his lifetime the minister is 
unable to save for old age, and sheer necessity makes 
many a good man hold on to his pulpit when he knows 
in his heart that his place should be taken by a young 
man. The only excuse for the want of a proper pensions 
system in the past has been the chronic hard-upness 
of the Churehes. With the general adoption of the 
“WEEKLY FPREEWILL OrreRIne” System this excuse 
is no longer available. It is being demonstrated on all 
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sides, and in every Christian country, that people are 
quite willing to give when an intelligent budget is put 
before them. In every denomination ‘there ought in 
the highest interests of both ministers and people to 
be an adequate scheme of pensions provided at once, 
or where there is a scheme on meagre lines, as in Scotland, 
it ought to be increased to reasonable proportions. 

The following lines are suggested as reasonable, easily 
adjusted, and in some measure adequate :— 

1. That all ministers should automatically retire at 
65 years of age, unless extreme pressure is brought 
unanimously to bear on them by their congregation, 
and they are willing to continue in the ministry. 

2. That the pension be equal to two-thirds of the 
average stipend received during their ministry—up 
to £300 pension, and above that figure one-half up 
to a maximum of £500. Thus if a minister served 
three congregations where the stipends were respec- 
tively £300, £450, and £600 per annum—an average 
of £450—his two-thirds retiring allowance at 65. 
would be £300 per annum. Again, if he had served 
two congregations when the stipends were respectively 
£600 and £1,000, his pension on the one-half scale 
would be £400 per annum. 

3. That a yearly retiring allowance equal to the 
yearly amount to which ‘they would be entitled after 
65 be given to those ministers whose health pre- 
maturely breaks down and renders them unfit for 
service. 

4, These retiring allowances would be paid from a 
Headquarters’ Fund, to which all congregations would 
contribute a definite annual amount in proportion 
to the stipend paid. In most denominations this 
annual amount would not exceed 5 per cent. of the 
stipend. The contribution for retiring allowances 
would be included in the annual budget, just as other 
denominational schemes are included at present. 
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5. With this Pensions Scheme might be incorporated 
some of the Widows and Orphans’ Funds at present 
in operation, so that more adequate provision might 
also be made for the latter. 


Advantages of this Pensions Scheme. 

(1) A new sense of ease for the minister because in 
his work his mind is unhampered by fears for the 
future. 

(2) The removal of the inducement to continue in 
work when health or faculties are beginning to fail. 

(3) For congregations the advantage of a ministry 
that is fresh and fit. 

(4) For all, the removal of conditions that are felt 
as unjust, irksome, and unfortunate—to use no stronger 
term. 


IV. THE METHOD OF PAYMENT. 

In some denominations the method of paying the 
minister’s stipend is somewhat humbling to the minister, 
and in others the long delay of payment entails very 
great hardship. As an example of the former, we find in 
some country congregations the local treasurer pays the 
salary if he happens to have the money, but if the col- 
lections, or other sources, have been tardy, the minister 
is put in the humbling position of having to wait until 
the treasurer gets the money, and sometimes is humbled 
still further by having to go and ask for part, or whole, 
in order to meet pressing claims. 

As an example of the latter, a most unsatisfactory 
method prevails in the Church of Scotland. When a 
new minister is called to a congregation, if he happens 
to be placed at a certain time of the year, he gets no 
stipend at all for one and a-half years, until the teinds 
are adjusted on the basis of the following summer’s 
crop, and even then he or his agent has to collect it from 
the various landowners in his parish or others interested in 
the teinds. Sometimes he has to sue them in Court for it. 
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In seareely any denomination do we find the minister 
paid with the regularity which he is entitled to expect. 
Wages of all classes of manual workers are almost in- 
variably paid weekly, while the salaried classes are paid 
monthly. Ministers also ought to be paid monthly, and 
should be careful to settle the home bills monthly as well. 
The good name of the Church is apt to suffer when the 
minister is forced to take long credit, or cannot meet 
his bills when payment is requested. 

The ideal system of payment both for minister and 
eongregation is that in vogue in many Churches in 
Australia. There the minister receives his stipend 
month by month from the headquarters of the Church. 
No matter how large or- how small his stipend may be, 
it is all remitted by the local church treasurer to the 
general treasurer at headquarters, along with the monthly 
contributions to the Pastors’ Stipend Fund of poorer 
churches, and to the other schemes, such as Missions, 
etc. The general treasurer in turn remits it to the 
respective ministers, adding from the Sustentation or 
Pastors’ Stipend Fund to the givings of the poorer 
churches the amount required to bring up the stipend 
to its proper amount. 


There are many advantages in this system :— 


(1) It indicates that the minister belongs to the whole 
Church, not merely to a local congregation. It fosters 
the idea of the Church as a great united organisation 
instead of a series of disconnected units, a church parochi- 
ally efficient and also organised for united national effort. 

(2) The minister can count upon receiving his salary 
on a given date. He has not to ask it from anyone, 
neither is he subjected to the risk of having to please 
or of becoming obsequious to any local magnate who 
may happen to be his treasurer. 

(3) In the event of any family or other trouble placing 
him in the position of requiring temporary help, it is 
usually much easier to ask, and receive such from the 
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general treasurer of the denomination rather than reveal 
his private affairs to any local party. 

(4) It enables the denomination to keep in much 
closer touch with the local organisation. Treasurers are 
usually more efficient when they know that headquarters 
expect remittances with regularity, and that if irregularity 
occurs enquiry will be made. 

(5) It enables headquarters to make suggestions 
regarding improvements in methods through their more 
intimate knowledge, and further, if a minister is proving 
a failure in a certain district, his unsuitability for that 
Church is revealed before he has hopelessly blighted 
the congregation. 

(6) When a minister is paid direct by his local office- 
bearers he may wait a lifetime before it occurs to them 
to increase his salary. On the other hand, a general 
revision of salaries can be initiated from headquarters 
as the cost of living rises or falls. When such a revision 
is due, it is easier for the minister, if he considers he is 
worth more money, or if he finds that it is absolutely 
necessary that he should have more money, to write 
to the Revision Committee than to argue over the matter 
with the local office-bearers. 

One objection alleged against this system is the seem- 
ingly unnecessary work involved in remitting the money 
to headquarters and then receiving it back again. There 
is very little extra work, however, and in any case this 
objection is far more than balanced by the great ad- 
vantages of regularity in payment, the freedom in preach- 
ing, and the independence and security which it gives 
to the minister when he feels that he is serving the Church 
as a whole, and that the Church as a whole is at his back. 

As a matter of fact, if the Church funds are being 
properly managed, contributions for Missions and other 
schemes are being sent monthly in any case, and it is 
as easy to write a cheque including the stipend as for 
any smaller amount. 
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The chief difficulty in getting this better method of 
payment introduced in the older countries is antipathy 
to change and a deep-rooted prejudice in favour of the 
old ways. It should be remembered, however, that 
Protestantism is working with methods which were 
established hundreds of years ago, when each parish 
was a more or less self-contained community, when a 
journey of 50 miles was regarded as travelling far, when 
there were no foreign missions, and little idea of organising 
the Church on larger lines. One of the greatest weak- 
nesses of all Churches is their lack of united co-operative 
mass effort. There is far too much stand-offishness and 
selfish self-satisfied parochialism. These things were 
good enough 200 years ago, but the bounds are wider 
now, and every Church would do well to consider the 
advantage and the need of national and international 
organisation for national and international work. 

Someone may enquire, “‘ What can be done if the local 
Church fails to send the money to headquarters monthly ?” 
Two things can be done—first, headquarters should 
charge a small rate of interest, say 2} per cent. or even 
5 per cent., on the indebtedness of the Church for the 
amount of stipend paid for which no contribution has 
been sent—it is practically an overdraft on headquarters. 
And second, headquarters should at once find out why 
the delay has occurred, and have the slackness remedied. 

In the investigation of the Business Men’s Committee 
instances were found of congregations in which the 
minister had been starved out because he happened 
to preach things which they did not wish to hear. For 
example, a hard drinking community does not appreciate 
a temperance address, a horse-racing community does 
not like to have betting condemned, and a wealthy 
congregation does not like preaching of a socialistic 
tendency. With the Churches of a “ congregational ” 
type the local treasurer not only has power to become 
very officious in paying the minister’s salary, but by 
withholding their subscriptions a handful of local magnates 
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can quite easily starve out the minister altogether, if 
he happens to deal honestly with any of their pet vices. 
Many ministers throughout the country will say ““ Amen ” » 
to this, as they know by bitter experience what it means 
to them, and to their wives and families. In discussing 
this matter, the treasurer of an old United Presbyterian 
Scotch Church expressed himself thus :—“ Aye, but we 
like to keep oor minister weel in aboot, and we can haud 
him tichter if he has tae come to me for his money every 
three months.”’ The only possible comment on an atti- 
tude like this is that it contradicts the whole idea of the 
Church. Upon such Churches, and upon those who hold 
this view, the Business Men’s Committee earnestly urge 
the consideration of the Christian conception of the Church 
as the guardian of morals as of faith, and as being set 
in the world to elevate and purify all life, individual, 
commercial, national, and racial. As a means to this 
end this better method of paying the stipend is earnestly 
urged. 

Missionaries should receive Special Help.—While all 
that has been said about salaries in this chapter is 
understood to apply to missionaries, yet the latter 
need more than money. They need kindness, sympathy, 
encouragement, and in a special sense the spiritual 
comradeship of the people. To be a missionary at all 
requires courage of no ordinary kind. It means giving 
up the comfort of home; often separation from wife 
and children; being deprived of the benefits of home 
civilisation and cut off from opportunities of development ; 
and spending one’s best years with and for people who 
are very often steeped in the blackest heathenism, 
dirty, diseased, ignorant, and suspicious. It means 
enduring discouragement, discomfort, danger of epidemics, 
malaria with its awful depression in a broiling climate, 
and for this the missionary is paid a salary lower than 
he could command in almost any other profession at 
home. When a man or a woman chooses to be a mission- 
ary, he or she makes one of the greatest sacrifices a 
human being can be called upon to make. 
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We do not suggest that missionaries should be paid 
exorbitant salaries, but a 50 per cent. increase on the 
present rate is long overdue by practically every Church 
to their missionaries. It is a terrible thing when a man 
or a woman, possibly working single-handed in the 
back-waters of heathenism, has in addition to all the 
other burdens of the work, the constant anxiety of making 
an insufficient salary stretch out to cover the daily 
needs. Beyond the salary, there is also need for closer 
personal touch being maintained between individual 
members or congregations, and individual missions or 
mission centres. Few people understand the tragic 
loneliness of the Missionary in India, for example, 
working single-handed in a town of, say, 50,000 in- 
habitants, or of being the only white missionary in a 
country district with a population of 500,000 or so. 

A great deal more should be done than is done in 
linking up the home congregations with the individual 
mission stations, by sending newspapers, magazines, 
books, and at intervals, some little gift which would | 
carry the touch of human kindness to the outposts 
overseas. By a better system of linking up, many a 
weary, discouraged, home-sick man and woman would 
take fresh courage as they felt that behind them were 
living men and women interested in their particular 
station and hoping and praying for their success. 


TABLE COMPILED IN SEPTEMBER, 1921, rRrom AUTHORI- 
TATIVE FIGURES SHOWING PROFESSIONAL INCOMES 
OR SALARIES OF THOSE IN RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 
IN VARIOUS CALLINGS, IN WHICH THE BRAIN POWER 
AND OTHER QUALITIES SIMILAR TO THOSE REQUIRED 
FOR THE MINISTRY ENABLE A MAN TO RISE QUICKLY. 
While the figures quoted are current at the moment, 
it is more than likely that revisions will be made ; readers 
will, of course, take such revisions into account as time 
goes on. 
It will be observed that under these various headings 
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the only instances in which a full university education 
is necessary are medicine and teaching. In all the others 
a lad leaving school at 16 can begin with a salary of 
£30 to £60, and by the time he is at the age that a minister 
is placed in his first charge he is in receipt of quite a 
good salary. It is interesting to know that many large 
firms sending men abroad to positions of responsibility 
now prefer young men of 21 or 22 with University training. 
One firm in Glasgow has within the last few years sent 
over 40 young men overseas with an initial salary of 
£500, this being quickly raised as they got into the 
way of the work. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

1. Mepictne.—The British Medical Association mini- 
mum standard for Junior whole-time public appoint- 
ments is £500, and for Senior doctors the minimum is. 
£700. Inneither case is any maximum limit suggested. 
In private practice in towns the average income of the 
general practitioners is stated to be £800 to £900. Special- 
ists and Surgeons may earn up to £10,000 per annum ; 
a few earn more. 

2. Epucation.—This and the following paragraphs 
show the salaries of 1921 compared with 1914. 

1914. 1921. 
Teachers, . £95 to £280. £250 rising to £410. 
Second Masters, £200 to £300. £500 rising to £700. 
Head Masters, £300 to £500. £600 rising to £1,000. 

On reaching the age of 65, teachers automatically 
retire and receive 14 years’ salary on retiral, plus a 
pension of one-half their previous salary for life. 

3. Bankrnc.—Managers and Accountants at smaller 
branches, 1914 rate, £150 to £300; 1921 rate, £350 to 
£600. Managers at larger branches, 1914 rate, £250 to 
£600 ; 1921 rate, £600 to £1,000. Head Office Managers, 
1914 rate, £1,000 to £3,000; 1921 rate, £2,000 to £7,000. 
All with pensions at 65. 

ARMY CHAPLAINS graded according to length of service 
and rank, £547 to £1500 with allowances for private 
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outlays ranging from 9/4 to 17/- per day, plus a retiring 
pension at 60 of about two-thirds pay. 


COMMERCIAL. 


NOTE.—In commerce a man may draw a salary or obtain income from 
several concerns ; for example he may hold posts as a Trades Union Secre- 
tary, a Director of a Co-Operative Society and a Member of Parliament, a 
handsome combined income being thus earned. Many Members of Parlia- 
ment are also Directors of a number of Companies. 


1, Managers of large public companies, retail stores, whole- 
sale warehouses, factories, mines, iron works, and other pro- 
ducing or mercantile concerns, £600 to £10,000, with shares. 

2. SHIPBUILDING AND Marine.—Managers of ship- 
building yards, £1,000 to £5,000, with shares. 

3. Ratways.—General Managers, £2,000 to £8,000 ; 
Heads and Assistant Heads of Departments, £600 to 
£2,500, all with pensions. 

4. SECRETARIES AND CasHIERS of Limited Companies, 
£500 to £2,000, with shares, the majority being from 
£600 to £1,200. 

5. Buyers AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS in Soft 
Goods Warehouses, Factories, etc., £400 to £1,500, the - 
majority being in the region of £600 to £800. 

6. Wrnpow DRESSERS AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 
£400 to £1,500, a large number being about £700. 

7. TRADE UNIoN SECRETARIES AND LaspourR LEADERS, 
£400 to £1,200, with £400 extra if in Parliament. 

8. Co-OPERATIVE Society Directors £400 to £850. 

Anyone who thinks the foregoing figures are ex- 
aggerated has only to take a walk through the residential 
districts, especially the more select residential districts 
of any town or city. A ready method of forming an 
approximate idea of the income is to allow from £60 to 
£100 for each room of the house. The income of a house 
of eight apartments is in very few cases less than £600 
per annum, while larger houses with garages, and so on, 
are proportionately much more costly to run. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


The following rates were taken from the Public Press, 
and were officially confirmed since this book went to 
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press. The rates were fixed by the Government Commis- 
sion, and have been used as a basis by many public 
bodies. They are generally recognised as being a very fair 
standard, such as may be taken by Churches which increased 
the stipend according to the rise in the cost of living and 
now wish to reduce it in proportion to the fall in prices. 
On the other hand, this Civil Service scale indicates 
the arrears due to ministers whose stipends have not 
been increased during war years. 

Revised lower scale in force after September Ist, 1921, 
calculated on the 1914 salary plus the rise in the cost 
of living. 


1914, Sept., 1921, onwards. 
£140, . : : - now £287 17 6 
160, . ; ; . . nOw “319 17—°6 
174, . : ‘ - now 342 5 6 
200, . : : - now 38317 6 
250, . . , - now 456 7 6 
300, . 5 . - how 528 17 6 
350, . : : - how 601 7 6 
400, . : : - how 673 17 6 
450, . : ‘ - now 746 7 6 
500, . 7 5 now 818 17 6 


The method of calculating the increase due on salaries 
up to £500 is as follows :—On the first £91 5s. of salary 
a bonus of 130 per cent. On the next £108 15s., 60 per 
cent., and on the balance 45 per cent., as worked out above. 

On salaries above £500 the following figures show the 
1914 rate, the war time rate, and the reduced rate after 
September Ist, 1921 :— 

These salaries are based on the cost of living index at 
130 per cent. above 1914 level. 


1914. War Rate. After Sept. Ist, 1921. 


S576, OO ee ee oe £892 7 0 
600,) 5" Se per oe 927 9 9 
T0028 SO BV SIS TG Oo) 06? Tae 
800, eo) SRR PER Pees 
900) 4). as!) se Oa a e0e Rate g 
1,000) 5) ce BRO OS a eye ee 
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That the foregoing Statement is by no means an over-estimate 
is amply borne out by the speech made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, in the House of Commons, on the 
26th July, 1921. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Horne, said that there had been both in public speeches 
and in the press in recent weeks considerable criticism 
of matters connected with the Civil Service. It was 
alleged that the salaries paid at the top were too high. 
The salaries these men were enjoying to-day were 
fixed at £3,000. The average salary of the managers 
of Railway Companies was £5,700; the average salary 
of general managers of banks was £7,200. Proceeding, 
he said the average salary of the general managers of 
Insurance Companies was £8,600. The salaries of 
£3,000 to the heads of the Civil Service were fixed 
on the recommendation of the Committee presided 
over by Mr. Asquith, and of which Lord Colwyn and 
Sir Joseph Maclay were members. They were more 
than justified when they considered the temptations 
which were offered to Civil Servants to leave the service 
and go into the city. During the war many men were 
taken away from the Civil Service and given much 
larger salaries, and he instanced the case of a man 
with a salary of not more than £500, who remained 
on duty loyally until the end of the war, and then 
took up a position offered at an earlier period for 
£3,000. Besides the heads of the Departments, Con- 
trollers in the Treasury also received £3,000 a year. 
That was because their duties were equally as great 
as those performed by the heads of Departments.” 

Same report, same day :— 

“ Mr. Churchill, replying to Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, 
said that the number of officials at the Colonial Office 
receiving a salary of over £1,000 a year was 44 this 
year.” 

It is not suggested that every minister would rise to 

a salary of £2,000 to £10,000, but the point is that none 
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ever gets the chance—by entering the ministry they sacrifice 
all opportunity and hope of ever being wealthy—a very 
great sacrifice indeed to any educated young man with 
the world before him, rich in promise of all the things 
which money rightly used can enable one to accomplish, 
to be and to enjoy. 

This and all it means for himself and his people the 
embryo minister sacrifices when he leaves the University, 
and spends three more years in a theological college, to 
receive at the end a miserable £250, or possibly £400 or 
£500 (in the latter case he is reckoned to be well paid) 
from a congregation, many of whose members enjoy 
double or quadruple that annual income. Of course, 
sacrifice is good for the soul, but surely a reasonable 
amount of mercy should mingle with the sacrifice. 

Men personally known to us, who were destined for — 
the ministry, but after their University course entered 
other careers, are to-day enjoying salaries of £600, £1,000, 
and £1,500 respectively, while others in business are 
amassing wealth and laying past a few thousand pounds 
per annum. 

Compare with the foregoing the stipends of ministers 
in any denomination, the salaries of professors in theo- 
logical colleges and the salaries of missionaries and 
medical missionaries sent abroad by the Home Churches. 
Here, for example, is a British denomination with 1,560 
Churches. The Blue Book for 1921 shows that the 
ministers of these Churches are paid at the following 
rates :— 


£300 and under, ; eee Ltd 
£301 to £400, . ‘ . ‘ 231 
£401 to £500, . : Rm 
£501 to £600, . ; ; : 30 
£601 to £800, . : : 22 
£801 to £1 000, 4 2 : 7 


1,560 
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In the city where this denomination is strongest and 
_ wealthiest the chief gymnastic instructor under the 
Education Authority has a salary larger than the highest 
paid minister, and double that of the professors in the 
colleges of this denomination. 

In practically every denomination the same large 
percentage of grossly underpaid ministers is found, and 
in the Church of England the pathetic situation is in- 
tensified through the incumbent having to maintain 
the parsonage out of the meagre stipend. In connection 
with the latter, a leading authority publicly stated on 
a recent occasion that unless clergymen of the Church 
of England were possessed of private means it was 
practically impossible for them to carry on under present 
conditions. The fact that so many do struggle on by 
the help of friends and other charity does not at all 
justify the continuance of these meagre stipends. 

Compare also with the civil service scale of increases 
the salaries paid to the professors of any theological 
college. Remember, these professors are picked men— 
the greatest minds in their Churches, mature, great- 
souled men, selected and set apart because of their 
ability. Here are facts in the College of one leading 
British denomination. In 1914 the salary of professors 
was £600, no addition was made during the war years, 
and only in 1920 was there a bonus of £100 paid to cover 
the increased cost of living for the preceding six years. 
For 1921 the professors were promised an increase of 
20 per cent. on the pre-war standard, but so far they 
have not received the increase (Sept., 1921). The civil 
service scale would have raised these salaries in the 
war years to £1,061, and that rate would only have been 
in proportion to the cost of living. In State-endowed 
colleges known to the writer salaries were increased to 
£1,000. The professors have no union to organise a 
strike; in fact, the spiritual standard expected of them 
by the Church is so high that they are not supposed to 
have any concern about money. Whether they have 
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or not, the fact remains that their wives have to maintain 
the dignity of the Church and of their husband’s position, 
entertain visitors and strangers in connection with 
college functions, keep an open door for the students, 
contribute generously to all Church funds, educate their 
families, and maintain a standard befitting the dignity 
of the Church at large and the honour of the college. 

Now, consider how this works out. £600 seems a 
good deal of money, but it does not go so very far when 
the following items come off :—House rent, £80; taxes, 
£40; servants’ wages and food, £70; life insurance, £15; 
contributions to college organisations, Church funds, and 
other religious and philanthropic work, £50; outlays 
on books, stationery, postages, car fares, travelling, 
etc., £30. This leaves a trifle ‘over £300 on which 
to feed and clothe a household, give hospitality 
expected, educate children, pay  doctor’s bills, 
provide holidays, pay for coals and light, occasional 
furniture renewals, and so on. How do ends meet? 
They meet because the professor works into the small 
hours of the morning reviewing books for the Press, and 
reading over stuff his soul loathes, and trying to say 
something worthy about it at half-a-guinea or so per 
volume. Holidays are managed by taking the preaching 
at some resort and getting the use of the manse in ex- 
change. Household expenses are met by the thrift, 
energy, and self-denial of the professor’s wife. Is it 
creditable to the Church, to any Church, that while 
business firms and even the Government honourably 
raise salaries to meet the cost of living, the Church 
ignores the latter and takes advantage of men whose 
profession debars them from demanding an increased 
income? We hear the phrase sometimes that business 
is one thing and the Church another. The truth of 
this the professors, ministers, and missionaries know to 
their cost. 

It may seem to some that this statement of the case 
is unduly strong. As a matter of fact, it barely does 
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justice to the case. As a body of business men, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the rates of payment in 
connection with religious work from top to bottom are 
entirely discreditable to the Church of Christ. Salaries 
offered to Church Sisters and Bible Women are in hun- 
dreds of cases less than the Trades’ Boards rate for 
factory girls. Office staffs are shockingly underpaid. 
In many Church offices our candid opinion is that the 
entire staff would be quite justified in coming out on 
strike. The average clergymen and the professors, 
including principals of denominational colleges, receive 
less than one-half the incomes which the same men could 
get had they gone in for some other profession, the civil 
service, or commerce. 

In the Mission Field matters are not one bit better 
than at home. The revised increased scale paid by a 
leading missionary society lies before us. This scale is 
for Class 1, ordained medical missionaries and professors. 
It embraces India, China, South Africa, Central and West 
Africa, and the Gold Coast. The average salary offered 
is £200 to £240 until proficiency in the language is 
acquired. At the end of five years there is a promised 
increase of £20 to £40, rising to a maximum of £320 after 
20 years’ service. Truly the missionary is not attracted 
to the calling by the remuneration. As a matter of fact, 
he would be much better off in the police force or other 
service of the corporation of any large city. When it is 
remembered that a missionary has to take the university 
and college training, and is to all intents and purposes 
an ordained minister, and when it is remembered that 
the medical missionary must be a fully qualified physician 
and surgeon, the inadequacy of the foregoing rates of 
payment becomes still more obvious. 

The general treasurer of one of the larger of the “ Free ° 
Churches, in supplying information regarding stipends, 
adds the following remark :—‘‘ There is no doubt what- 
ever that in many cases the salary is ludicrously inade- 
quate when the abilities of the men are considered. I 
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understand, however, that at the foundation of our 
Church stipends were made purposely small in order to 
prevent the possibility of a man taking up the ministry 
for a living.” To this remark we can but add that the 
Churches have not only succeeded in preventing men 
entering the ministry for a living, but the condition of 
the colleges at present reveals that the starvation stipends 
are preventing men from going into the ministry at all. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


INCREASING THE USEFULNESS OF THE 
CHURCH. 


Peruars the greatest obstacle to the success of the 
Church is its innate conservatism. Its services tend to 
become stereotyped, and the tendency is to think that 
the only way of carrying on its work is the way in which 
its work has been carried on. This is the real ground 
for the complaint that the Church is an effete institu- 
tion. Christian people are right when they hold that 
what the world needs, and is really crying out for, is just 
what the Church has to give it. It ought ever to be 
remembered, however, that the method of giving should 
be determined by the conditions of life in a particular 
day, and that as these change from generation to gener- 
ation methods of Christian work and forms of Christian 
activity have got to change also. Instead of sleepy 
acquiescence in what has been accepted in the past, the 
proper Christian attitude is one of alert outlook for 
what will best serve the purpose of God in the present. 
We would in this chapter suggest some lines on which 
the Christian spirit might with advantage direct more 
of its energies, and these will not be the less welcome 
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if they promise incidentally to increase the Church’s 
income as well as improve the Church’s work. 

1. FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIABILITY WITHIN THE CHURCH. 
—One of the foundation stones of the Church is the 
Lord’s saying, ‘“ Ye are my friends.” It surely follows 
that the friends of Jesus should be friends of each other. 
That indeed is the implicit ground of the question which 
the Apostle put in the early days: “If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” It is a question which could 
be put with equal point to-day. There are Churches 
which are aglow with a kindly social atmosphere, and 
because in them the people know and like each other 
the work they undertake prospers. But, on the other 
hand, there are too many in which the social atmosphere 
is frigid, and it is hopeless to get the members to work 
together. This is often due to the fatal emphasis which 
is laid on social distinctions, an emphasis which the seat 
rent system exaggerates still further. In City Churches, 
for instance, multitudes of people worship together for 
the best part of a lifetime without becoming acquainted 
with more than a trifling percentage of their fellow- 
members. The result on the Church’s work is simply 
disastrous. 

The remedy is in the institution of frequent gatherings 
for social intercourse, in which members should meet 
together on the simple ground of their common humanity, 
their common Christianity, and their common interest 
in the common work. It is not necessary that these 
should take a form in which religious addresses alternate 
with hymns. Everywhere there are lonely folk whose 
greatest need is for kindly words and friendly smiles. 
They are longing for human fellowship and interest. 
They want the brightness of joy to irradiate their drab 
existence. Where should they find such an atmosphere 
of gladness if not among the children of God? Many 
excellent people have no idea beyond the Prayer Meeting. 
. Only a foolish person would despise a real Prayer Meeting. 
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Jesus certainly both prayed and taught the need for 
prayer. But in the “ Pearl of Parables,” when He 
depicted the joy in the father’s house He filled it with 
hearty human music. So our social meetings should 
be real and hearty, with song and happy laughter, 
games and innocent amusement, racy talk, and the 
genial feeling of good fellowship. It is all to the good 
of the work, but even if it did no more than bring the 
spirit of joy into lives that were dull, and drew together 
some few folk in friendship, it would be well worth 
doing. The Communion table itself knows a new joy 
when men come to it with the cordiality of feeling that 
is begotten in such social intercourse. 

Along the same line Church members can serve God 
and their fellow-men, and can develop their own finer | 
natures by inviting one another to their homes, and 
especially by welcoming strangers to their firesides. 

Further, the Church should conduct work on social 
lines for young people of from 17 to 25, between which 
ages occurs the greatest leakage from the Church. This 
in its nature should be recreational, and that both in- 
tellectual and physical, so as to provide scope and outlet 
for the excess energy of youth. 

Always, too, there should be effort to do more than 
provide for the Church’s own needs, and to touch at 
as many points as possible the life of the district. 

We do not suggest that it is the Church’s business to 
cater for amusements, but we do say that the Church 
will be well advised to embrace every opportunity which 
will enable its members of all ages to make good, happy, 
and profitable use of their time. The cost of running 
such gatherings and organisations should be easily met 
by a collection at each function, or by membership sub- 
scriptions. : 

2. CULTIVATE THE SPIRIT OF CHEERFULNESS.—Organ- 
isation of the most complete and careful kind can be 
rendered absolutely useless with the greatest ease. It 
only requires the absence of cheerfulness and springs 
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Not so long ago a certain solemnity and aloofness were 
looked upon as inseparable from a Christian profession, 
and especially from the personality of a Christian 
minister. These things seem incongruous in a religion 
which is constantly bidding its votaries ““ Rejoice and be 
glad.”” We have no right ever to forget that ‘‘ Of the 
increase of His Kingdom there is no end.” His is the 
victory. Christians are on the winning side. Surely 
that should be reflected in the spirit and life of the 
Church. If the faith is living within us we ought to 
elevate the temperature instead of depressing it. Neither 
God nor the world, it would seem, has any use for gloomy 
Christians, but the devil finds them very helpful. 

3. By Pusticiry Committee AcTIVITIES.—A monthly 
or quarterly news-sheet should be printed and circulated 
to every member and adherent of the Church, the cost 
being included in the Budget. This news-sheet should 
be well written and contain, not only news of all the 
organisations and reports of a financial nature, but also 
inspiring extracts from other papers, showing what 
Christianity is accomplishing in other parts of the world. 
Everybody likes to be connected with a great successful 
movement, but there are thousands of Church members 
who think that Christianity is bounded by the dyke 
which separates them from the next county. Every 
Church of any size ought also to produce an artistic 
annual Calendar, bearing attractive illustrations of the 
Church and Minister, etc., as well as a note of the prin- 
cipal services and forthcoming events. Much more 
use could be made of bills on the Church Notice Boards, 
and in the shop windows on Saturday afternoons. 
Personal letters or invitation by circulars to families 
likely to be specially interested in some Special Service 
should be freely used. Along this line many other 
useful methods of publicity will occur to Church Directors. 
The idea behind it all is to get the people to come to 
Church, and keep them coming. The cost of this also 
should be covered by the Budget. 


E3 
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4, By Reticious Epucation.—Sabbath Schools, Bands 
of Hope, and other Young People’s Societies, as well as 
Evangelistic and Temperance work, should receive 
liberal financial support, and be taught also to support 
themselves. Otherwise we cannot expect the highest 
standard of efficient work in the Church of to-morrow. 

5. Assistants To Ministers.—Many Churches look 
upon an assistant as a luxury, and yet a glance at the 
Saturday newspaper reveals Churches where the minister 
preaches three times, and also conducts a Bible Class. 
The Sabbath day is given to most men for rest. To 
the minister it is a day of strenuous physical, mental, 
and spiritual exertion. Every congregation of 400 or 
more members should employ an assistant for part time 
at least, and if over 700 members, for full time. An 
assistant is needed for the proper oversight of the younger 
people, for keeping in touch with the Sabbath Schools, 
for superintending the week-night social and recreative 
organisations, as well as for helping to visit the con- 
gregation, conducting one of the services on the Sabbath, 
and officiating at baptisms, marriages, or funerals when 
occasion makes it difficult for the minister to do so. 
When living was less complex, and the Church was not 
faced with the competition of the daily newspaper, the 
endless issue of magazines and new books, the week-end 
habit, Sunday trains and tram-cars, theatres and picture 
houses, it was very much easier for the minister to keep a 
hold of the people. The counter-attractions were compara- 
tively trifling. The weekly sermon was almost the only 
source of intellectual and spiritual nourishment. It is 
very different for the minister of to-day. He must get 
acquainted each year with more faces and names than 
his grandfather did in ten years. He is expected to keep 
above the mental and spiritual level of his congregation, 
and to preach fresh, interesting sermons, to people kept 
abreast of the times by the high standard of the leading 
daily newspapers, whose editors are paid from £800 to 
£2,000 a year. His grandfather in town had his con- 
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gregation within easy limits. Now a congregation in 
a city like Glasgow or Liverpool or New York means 
500 to 1,200 or more people scattered over about 40 or 
50 square miles of streets. One man clearly cannot do 
all these things as they should be done, and keep every- 
body and everything working properly. A good assistant, 
who will be a real assistant in saving the minister’s time, 
is not merely a luxury. He is an absolute necessity, and 
ought to be liberally provided for in the year’s budget. 

6. A CuuRcH Sister.—In the old days women were 
supposed to be inferior to men, their abilities being 
confined to keeping house, rearing families, and seeing that 
the “lords of creation’’ lacked no comfort. Within the 
last two generations educational facilities have made it 
apparent that most women possess quite as much ability as 
most men, and very laggardly they have been received 
into almost every section of business life. In the cities 
thousands of women are employed in commerce or in 
offices, or are attending training schools or the university. 
Others are nursing in hospitals or homes, while a great 
multitude are in domestic service of one kind or another. 
Only a woman can fully understand women, and to the 
average churchman, even the opportunity of under- 
standing those of them who have most need of the Church 
is practically denied. More than that, it is not con- 
sidered quite the thing for even churchmen to pay 
frequent visits to young women in lodgings, even though 
it is with the laudable object of inducing them to attend 
Church, and on the other hand, it is often most incon- 
venient for the same young women to have such visits. 
A wise, capable Church Sister is invaluable in caring 
for the young women of the congregation, and in many 
congregations the employment of a Church Sister has 
been the means of gladdening the lives of dozens of 
lonely girls, wearying their hearts out in dreary city 
lodgings. 

7. Limit THe MiInisteER’s WORK, AND INSIST UPON 
HIS TAKING Time TO REcUPERATE.—During the last 
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few years a great deal of study has been given to the 
cause and effect of physical and mental fatigue, to the 
excessive wastage of overwork, and the greater efficiency 
attainable through proper recuperation. When a popular 
author turns out more than one book per annum, his 
market value is at once depreciated by the cry of over- 
production, and usually the cry is right. The work 
has suffered through haste. A popular author rarely 
writes more than one chapter of a book per week, to which 
he gives his whole time, thought and energy. In length 
this chapter is about the equivalent of one sermon. 
It is thus obvious that few ministers should attempt 
more than two sermons per Sunday, and if congregations 
would be content with one sermon, they would naturally 
get in extra quality what they were losing in quantity. 
Church Directors would find that it adds to the efficiency 
of the whole work of the Church thus to limit the output 
of the minister, and by otherwise giving him sufficient 
time for study, quiet meditation, and research, enable 
him to maintain his highest standard of preaching. As 
matters are, the average city minister has far too little 
time for meditation, spiritual communion, and quiet 
study. All week he is rushed with work of every 
kind—little wonder that on Sunday the service also is 
often tinged with the spirit of hustle. Along the 
same line the fatigue resulting from the nervous strain 
of Sunday’s work should be recognised, and insistence 
be made on the minister taking Monday as his off-day. 
Not only so, but he should be encouraged to main- 
tain his physical fitness by cheerful sociable out-door 
exercise, such as golf, rowing, bowling, or other suitable 
open-air physical recreation. Many otherwise excellent 
men allow their minds to become muddled and stodgy 
through lack of physical vim and freshness. To maintain 
his physical vim and “go,” the open-air Monday and 
the free Monday evening are a necessity after the strain 
of Sunday’s work. 
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8. TRatneD LoyaL Orrice-BEaRERS.—Beyond such 
paid help, every minister is fully entitled to expect 
and to get the loyal, practical, energetic assistance of 
all his office-bearers, Church workers, and members. 
Every man and woman should put their whole heart 
into the service of Christ, and be prepared, not only 
to accept responsibility, but to do their part efficiently. 
To be able to do this, these helpers ought to be educated 
up to the work they are supposed to do more thoroughly 
than they are at present. A training in Church work 
after the manner in which the Salvation Army trains 
its voluntary officers would greatly increase the use- 
fulness of Church helpers. A series of educative 
conferences or addresses as a substitute for the weekly 
prayer meeting provides such indirect training, and 
transforms the latter into new life. Have prayer as 
before, but focus attention on one subject, and invite 
questions and suggestions. One Church carried through 
a most effective programme of education thus, devoting 
one evening to each subject. 1. Our Church, how it 
originated. 2. Our Church activities. 3. Our Church 
outlook for the future. 4. Better organisation of our 
Church work. 5. Better financial methods. 6. The world 
programme of our denomination ; and so on, till a new 
comprehensive idea inspired everybody as to what the 
Church was accomplishing and planning to accomplish. 

9. A CHEERFUL, COMFORTABLE CHURCH.—In some 
Churches a small committee sees that the interior is 
kept cheerful and attractive. This means a few plants, 
some flowers, attention to the lights, decoration, ete. 
Many Churches and Church halls create a bad impression 
on neweomers, and endanger the health of their own 
members, by the coldness of the building in some cases, 
the bad ventilation or the overheated stuffiness in 
others. Often, too, city Churches are dusty and dirty 
with the accumulated filth of years on the cornices and 
mouldings. A committee (consisting of men and women 
who know something about these matters) would add 
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to the joy and comfort of all concerned. It is surprising 
how soon an otherwise unattractive Church may thus be 
made attractive. It is more surprising still how so many 
congregations jog along in bare, dingy, unhealthy 
Churches, when a little exertion would make such a 
difference. 

10. A Loox-our CommirrrE.—The Look-out Com- 
mittee in a certain Church adopted the plan of spotting 
young people unattached to any of the young people’s 
organisations. Invitation post cards were sent to such, 
inviting them to the next social gathering. There they 
were given a cordial welcome, and almost invariably 
were found willing to take up some form of service. 

Another plan is to have a young man and a young 
woman representing the Auxiliary or Y.M.C.A. of the 
Church assigned to each aisle of the Church to catch 
strangers, and greet them at the close of the services, 
and hand them an invitation card to a week-evening 
welcome gathering. 

In most Wesleyan Methodist Churches two genial 
gentlemen (besides those watching the plate) are at 
the door at every service welcoming strangers. 

The example should be followed by all Churches. 
Newcomers should be courteously received and taken 
to a seat. They should be made to feel that they are 
welcome and will be welcomed again and again. 

In one small town the four Churches combine to remind 
visitors of their presence. A committee, representing 
the combined Churches, visit the local hotels every 
Saturday, and leave in the office of each a general in- 
vitation to visitors. On Sunday these and other visitors 
are welcomed at the Church by two members of com- 
mittee, provided with books, and given a seat. In this 
way many are brought into the Churches, and a kindlier 
atmosphere created within the Churches themselves. 

11. Kezrine Boys at CHurcu.—One gentleman who 
has thought out the subject, and successfully solved the 
problem, makes the following pointed remarks thereon : 
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—“ The boy who is in the Church needs to be kept there. 
He needs a boy’s religion, and we must get his point of 
view. What he needs is not wholly meditation; he 
needs an opportunity for service. Boys do best when 
given plenty of work and responsibility. Why should 
they not deliver the Church magazines, act as personal 
messengers for the minister, help at social gatherings, 
and otherwise make themselves useful? Why should 
not the boys form a scout detachment, to report to the 
minister or Sunday School Superintendent the arrival 
of new families in the district ? 

“What makes the Church irksome for the boy is the 
sitting through services which he does not understand. 
The prevailing style of preaching at him hardly helps. 
Why not, instead, get alongside him and preach from 
his view-point ? ”’ 

To parents, this gentleman remarks: “Train upya 
child in the way he should go, and go that way yourself, 
but do not expect that your boys are going to turn out 
over well if your own example does not give them a high 
ideal.” 

12, REMEMBER THE “SHUT-INS” AND FOLK IN 
Lopeines.—Folks who are strong and able to get out 
seldom realise how wearisome a day Sunday can be to 
invalids or others whose home duties prevent them from 
getting out. Even the coming of the tract distributor 
relieves the monotony. Infinitely more welcome is the 
fellow church-member who looks in, just for a few minutes 
in passing, to give the congregational news of the day, 
and carry the brightness of the world into the “ shut-in ” 
home. The Church Literature Committee can also 
help by seeing that the Church Magazines are regularly 
distributed to the “ shut-ins.” 

13. A CHurcH READING Room.—A reading room in 
connection with a Church would, in many localities, 
be much appreciated. Literature for this might be 
provided by the congregation leaving magazines, etc., 
on a table in the Church vestibule on Sunday, or the 
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Boy Scouts might gather the magazines on Saturday 
afternoons. A small committee can render much useful 
service in this connection. 

14. New Booxs fnacH YEAR.—In a certain district, 
at Christmas time, a wealthy gentleman gives the 
ministers of the locality the present of any two new 
books they wish to help them in their work. His kindly 
gift, also the kindly manner of presenting it, is much 
appreciated, and is valuable alike to ministers and 
congregations. Church committees might take a hint 
from this and start their minister into “ New Years” 
with a heart enlarged by the evident goodwill of his 
fellow-workers. It is these little extra tokens of love 
that tell—the things we spontaneously do beyond our 
bare duty. 

15. Tue Lirrte Bir Extra.—Every now and again 
some little bit extra should be done here and there to 
keep the glow of human kindness bright. Say a few 
appreciative words to the church-officer sometimes— 
he has to listen to plenty fault-finding. Give the minister’s 
wife practical evidence of brotherly kindness sometimes 
—say when a deputation is quartered on her slender 
resources for the week-end; send along a cake, or a 
joint of meat, or something. Once in a while, the little 
extra unexpected gift—how much it means! 
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CHAPTER XIX. — 
THE SEAT RENT PROBLEM. 


Tue following paragraph appeared some time ago in the 
Glasgow Herald :— 

“The tendency to sleeping in Churches must have 
grown with the introduction of fixed seats or forms. 
In the days of stools there was sufficient excitement 
in the general scramble for the ‘creepies’ (stools) 
before the service to keep the congregation wide 
awake for the rest of the day. In the kirk records of 
Balfron, dated 1692, there is the following entry :— 
‘The quhilk day Jean More did carrie offensively in 
the face of the congregation by struggling about a 
seat before sermon. Appoynted to be summoned to 
the next dyett.’ In the records of the Kirk Session 
of Keith, 1720, there occurs this entry :—' A. D. 
rebuked for his scandalous behaviour in church at 
time of worship, beating and disturbing several persons 
in order to get a seat for himself. Ordered to make a 
public confession of repentance next Lord’s Day 
and pay twentie pounds Scots of fine.’ ” 

In the Parish Churches heritors and other property 
owners have the right to seats on account of their pay- 
ments for the building and maintenance of the Churches. 
These seats have in some Churches for centuries been 
rented out by their owners or sometimes sold outright. 

Speaking generally, however, so far as can be made 
out, the origin of seat rents must be looked for away 
back in those early ages when the unreformed Roman 
Church held full sway in Western Europe. When, as 
in many Protestant Churches to-day, in spite of the 
many forms of getting money then in vogue, still more 
was wanted, the idea of renting out the unseated floor 
space of the Sacred House was hit upon as a means of 
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extra income, and so much was charged if the person 
brought a stool, so much more if a seat was permanently 
placed in the Church. Rev. Norman Maclean, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, says :—“‘ Seat rents were an invention of the 
Devil.’”’ Most people are of opinion that the inventor 
has every reason to be satisfied with his idea.* 

Custom has familiarised us with families having regular 
pews allocated for their special use, and there are many 
advantages in the custom. It is inereasingly felt to be 
undesirable, however, that the House of God should be 
hired out at so much per square foot. 

In America, public feeling is now entirely against the 
system. lor example, out of 228 churches in one State 
not a single one now rents its sittings. { In another State 
only three out of 300 have continued doing so, and in 
Britain, in most Churches where the ““ WEEKLY FREEWILL: 
OrrERiIne ’ System is adopted, seat rents are gladly 
discontinued. Under the seat rent system “ the family 
pews’ often become “ the family barriers,” preventing 
the occupants forming acquaintance with any of the 
congregation but those in the adjoining pews. 

Professor M‘Garrah, to whom we are indebted for 
part of this chapter, reports that he does not know of 
a single Chureh, out of the hundreds with which he has 
come into touch in different denominations, where the 
“ WEEKLY FREEWILL OrrerINe” System was tried, 
which has gone back to the seat rent system. Drawbacks 
of the seat rent system are :— 

1. Seat RENTS aRE TOO ComMERCIAL.—The seat 
rent system is wholly contradictory to the Bible 
attitude that all giving of money in connection with 
the Church should be part of its worship. Renting a 
seat is simply a commercial transaction. It is buying 
and selling space. It denies the worshippers the joy 
of offering their gifts to God, and impoverishes the 


* In granting permission to use his name Dr. Maclean adds =—" And 
I continue of the same opinion regarding the inventor of seat-rents. Such a 
device for negating the spirit of the Founder of Christianity could only 
have had one source.” 
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Church service. It tends to discourage voluntary 
offerings, and rather suggests the imposition of a 
tax. In many Parish Churches the seat rents actually 
are a tax. They belong to Heritors, Hcclesiastical 
Commissioners, or Diocesan Boards. In one Church 
Magazine we find, for instance, a notice that ‘ The 
Seat-Letting Committee collects pew rents for the 
Corporation of Glasgow twice a year, in April and 
October.” 

2. Seat Rents EXALT A STANDARD OF WEALTH 
ABOVE A STANDARD OF CHARACTER.—In Churches 
where seat rents are in vogue, the wealthy are found 
in the most desirable seats, because they are dearest, 
and the poor in the front area or back gallery, where 
sittings are cheapest. To print an annual report 
showing what each one gives, and thus advertise to 
the world the various degrees of wealth in a congrega- 
tion may be unwise, but to exalt wealth in this fashion 
fifty-two times a year is absolutely wicked. ine 
memorable passage the Apostle James poured his 
scorn on those in the early Church who were inclined 
to show fashionably clad visitors, flashing with jewel- 
lery, to prominent places in the sanctuary, while 
assigning an inferior seat, or no seat at all, to a poor 
man in shabby clothing: 

3. Tue Seat Rent System Is a Bap Poricy.—It 
keeps strangers away through permitting the seat- 
owner to frown on anyone who by chance occupies 
his seat, as has been known to happen all too 
frequently even in Scotland. It drives away the poor, 
who do not like to be labelled every Sabbath by the seats 
they occupy. It penalises the father of a large family 
by making him pay for half-a-dozen sittings, thus 
discouraging him from bringing his family to Church 
unless he happens to be fairly well off. On the other 
hand, a family rent a couple of sittings and occupy 
four or six. The family gradually grow up till all are 
wage-earners, but still they only pay for the couple 
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of sittings. Or again, having taken sittings, folks 
pay for them for a little and then cease to do so, but 
continue to appropriate the sittings. It all means 
leakage. The office-bearers are perplexed. To ask 
personally for rents may mean giving offence and losing 
those who specially need to be under all Church in- 
fluences. After all, the Church is out for human beings, 
and no obstacle should be allowed to hinder it from 
getting them. Every Church needs the constant 
inflow of new life, and ought to do its best to draw 
strangers and youth to itself. 

4. Seat RENTs aRE Too Ricrp.—As the needs of 
the Church increase, it is harder to increase seat rents 
than to get an increase of the weekly offerings. People 
are far more liberal when they are asked to give to 
God for the support or the spreading of the Gospel 
than when asked to pay an increased price for a seat. 
A Church member who paid £2 a year in seat rents, 
and gave a little in collections, immediately offered 
5s. a week for the work of the Church under the new plan. 

5. Ir Skat Rents BE ABANDONED, WHat THEN 2— 
Under the adoption of the “ Weekly Freewill Offering ” 
System, present seat-holders continue to occupy their 
usual seats. Those desiring to change have the first 
choice of vacant seats; new members have the next 
choice. Names are put on the seats as before, and it 
becomes a point of honour that strangers should be 
courteously accommodated in any seat. The names 
of all contributors by the ‘“ Wrerxty FREEWILL 
OrrerInc”’ System should be put on their pews. 
Newcomers should be asked to apply for envelopes, 
and pews allotted at the end of each quarter. Cards 
should be placed in each pew quarterly for them to 
fill in their names, as shown on page 115. Their 
attention should be directed to the cards from the 
pulpit. 

6. Ir Sear RENTS must BE RETAINED, Wuat 
THEN? See point 12, page 43. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
STEPS IN THOUGHT BUILDING. 


Everybody will agree that a good deal of giving is very 
perfunctory. Money is being requested, and it seems 
proper to give something. Or, on certain occasions it has 
become usual to make a donation—one scarcely knows 
for what purpose, doubtless a good enough one, but 
really one has hardly been interested sufficiently to make 
enquiry ; so one gives—something. There are, of course, 
a few hard-hearted people who only give on compulsion ; 
they are shamed into grudging giving, or forced by the 
public opinion of their set to share in some movement, 
but there is no goodwill in their action, and no virtue. 
At the other end of the scale are the great proportion, | 
generous and thoughtful, who give because it is a joy 
to give, because it is intolerable to them to be aware 
of need anywhere without attempting to relieve it. In 
between these are a small proportion of all kinds of 
people, those who give on occasion, but never make 
occasion for giving, those who never feel well enough 
off to give generously, those who give when the names 
of donors are to be published, but at other times are not 
above petty meanness, and those who give something 
without thinking much about it. Well, some of these 
may not think a great deal about their giving or their 
refraining from giving, but they all think something. 
Those for whom this book is written wish them to think, 
to think more, and to think generously. Very likely 
it is our business to seek to persuade some to begin 
giving, some to give more, all to give liberally. It would 
help us a good deal if we have some notion of what goes 
on in a person’s mind when he is being persuaded. For 
persuasion is our only weapon ; no longer is it fashionable 
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to bid the victim of our attention stand and deliver. 
We are, therefore, to persuade, and persuasion is the 
gentle art of dropping suggestions and building up 
thoughts which prompt cheerful giving. But what kind 
of suggestions ? 

The Schools for Business Men that have of late years 
sprung up in such profusion on both sides of the Atlantic 
have reduced business to a science—or, should we say, 
have elevated it to an art ?—so far at least as regards 
the persuasive elements in selling. Having given much 
attention to the mind of the prospective buyer, they 
tell us, as the result of wide and long experience, that 
there are various phases which are normally gone through 
by the average mind. They devote care to training 
their students in practical outlines of psychology, in 
the art of suggesting, of forestalling difficulties, of 
meeting objections, of persuading, so that all the time 
the mind of the customer (though he is not aware of it) is 
being piloted to that point of decision when he gives 
his order. The average mind is pretty much the same, 
whether it is being urged to buy Ford motor tractors 
or to give money to found a University Chair, or erect 
a War Memorial, or extend the work of the Church. 
And the processes it goes through are very much the 
same whichever proposition it is considering. So that 
the hints that are good to guide the agent for tractors 
may be good things for the man to know who wants to 
extend the Kingdom of God. Here they are in six 


succinct phrases. The consecutive stages of the mental 
process are :— 


First, . Favourable attention to our proposal is 
secured, 

Second, . Interest in it is developed. 

Third, . Confidence in it and in ourselves is estab- 
lished. 

Fourth, . Desire to acquiesce is fostered. 

Fifth, . Decision is made. 


Sixth, . Satisfaction and goodwill are strengthened, 
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Perhaps someone may think this analysis excessively 
fine or hair-splitting. He will say that he is not conscious 
of all that is going on in his mind when he is being per- 
suaded to introduce a Cash Register into his warehouse, 
or to subscribe to the National Lifeboat Fund. Possibly 
not. But it may happen all the same, though so quickly 
that he does not notice it. Anyhow, he will see the force 
of some of it, and will agree that the rest makes good 
pegs upon which to hang some helpful remarks. 

FavouRABLE ATTENTION.—He sees the need of that. 
Very likely he will say that if he can manage to secure 
that, the whole thing is accomplished. Because this 
is the most difficult point of all. To make any proposal 
or suggestion to some people which is likely to cost 
them money is at once to arouse all their faculty of 
criticism and objection. Immediately everything in the 
proposal that seems difficult or novel arouses opposi- 
tion. Its faults are insuperable, its good points nil. 
Other folk again are so held by prejudice, precedent, 
apathy, that theirs are virtually closed minds. The 
great majority of people, however, are genial and open- 
minded, and as ready to listen to new proposals of 
any kind as the ancient Athenians were, who ** spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” 

Now, a very great help is the facility and sureness 
with which we can analyse the thoughts of the person 
with whom we are dealing. What motives might impel 
him to adopt our suggestion? What thoughts, favour- 
able or unfavourable, are likely to be already in his 
mind? Try to sense his view-point; begin talking along 
lines on which he is quite agreed. So starting from his 
own ground on which he feels secure, lead him on to 
where you wish him to go. 

Our ability to read character and our instinct for 
touching the right spot may enable us to secure unlimited 
favourable attention at once. Our own character and 
repute have a good deal to do with making our way 
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hard or easy, and our own absolute faith in the object 
we are commending, and our simple sincerity have more 
influence still. 

Interest 1s DEVELopED.—Given the foregoing, our 
knowledge of the working and effect of the adoption of 
the Freewill Offering System is the determining factor 
in the development of interest. A thorough acquaintance 
with the whole details, its application to different classes 
of congregations, and to different kinds of men, is in- 
valuable. The ideal to be aimed at is, to use a mechanical 
metaphor, that of the toothed wheel. It fits in, and eon- 
veys its impulse to its neighbour. So fit your mutual 
interest that the conversation goes on smoothly with 
the cogs in unison and measure. Always be conscious 
that yours is the driving wheel, however. Prevent him 
running off with the conversation on to some other 
subject. If he seems desirous of talking for a bit, let 
him talk and listen respectfully—courtesy will suggest 
he should listen to you when he has done talking. When 
you resume, bring him back to the point where you left 
off. Put good strong teeth in your talk, teeth which 
grip and develop his interest. 





Our ingenuity should make our thoughts and sugges- 
tions suitable for the mental capacity of our listener. 
And our persuasion must be of the kind that will stand 
the scrutiny of his after-thoughts. Appeal to a man’s 
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sense of justice, to his fairness, to his independence, 
to his instinct for order and thoroughness and business- 
like management, to his spiritual nature. Tell of success 
and consequent happiness in the work. Tell of greater 
accomplishment and larger plans. Show him where 
he comes in, how it is necessary to have him in. Have 
answers prepared beforehand for all the objections you 
imagine may be brought against the adoption of the 
system. Bend your ingenuity to your work, and it will 
increase enormously in interest. You yourself will wax 
enthusiastic about it, and as your own enthusiasm warms 
up, the more his interest will glow in response. 

Here is an actual instance of business method culled 
from “The Art of Money Collecting,” which illustrates 
our subject. Some years ago, when the Inventor of the 
National Cash Register Machine, now such a business 
boon, started out to sell the machines which he had 
built at great cost of time and money, he found that 
the public were not the least bit interested in them. . 
Shopkeepers said to him such things as, “I have been in 
business for over twenty years, and have got along all 
right as 1 am. Why should I spend £70 on a Cash 
Register ?’’ or “My employees are all quite honest in 
giving change from the common till. Why should I 
instal a machine, as if I suspected them?”’ or, “If I 
bought your Cash Register, it would likely get out of 
gear in the first week or so, and I should be at no end of 
expense keeping it in order.” After a few weeks of bitter 
disappointment, the inventor held a meeting with his 
salesmen. They put their heads together, and hit upon 
the following plan :—For three months they met every 
day and practised selling Cash Registers to each other, 
using against each other every argument that had been 
used against them on the road. These objections were 
written down and classified. Together they prepared 
the very best answers that could possibly be given to 
each, and committed these answers to memory. The 
result was, that when they went out again they had a 
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satisfactory answer to every objection which anyone 
could make. They also had the strongest possible 
arguments why a Cash Register should be purchased, 
and well-built selling talks for all kinds of prospective 
customers. Sales were made so rapidly that the works 
were increased again and again, and Cash Registers are 
now found in every country in the civilised world. It 
was the end they sought, and they secured it by systematic 
survey of actual objections and honest effort to meet 
them. The same method applies to the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System, every objection to it has its answer. 
Quite a number are answered in an earlier chapter. 
If others crop up, they also can be answered satisfactorily. 

CoNFIDENCE Is EsTaBLISHED.—If you have been doing 
your part moderately well all the time, you have un- 
consciously been establishing confidence, and confidence 
is the basis of all permanent transacting. A man usually 
asks himself one or two questions :—Is all this really 
true? Is this thing worth doing, and is it possible to 
do it? When in his own mind and with your help he 
answers these in the affirmative, you may be said to 
have secured his confidence. To strengthen confidence, 
however, it is well to name some of the accepted leaders 
of the Churches in favour of the better system, the names 
of some well-known Churches where it is in vogue, with 
the results, and so on along that line. Once confidence 
is established, the most difficult part of the work has 
been accomplished. 

DrsirE Is FostereD.—The three foregoing steps 
having apparently progressed favourably, proceed at 
once to close in towards desire to acquiesce. Carry on 
the good work on the same lines, but get nearer home. 
Avoid saying too much, in case you become a bore and 
get cut off. Emphasise the more spiritual side of the 
results of the ““ WEEKLY FREEWILL OFrERine ” System 
at home; also in missionary work. Tell of the spiritual 
uplift through relief from some congregational financial 
burden which was pressing hard. Suggest the difference 
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it will make in his own Church, or some reasons why 
he personally should adopt the system. By arguments 
such as these in line with your friend’s mental attitude 
focus his thoughts and make him feel he would really 
like to see this thing working out well. If possible give 
him something to look at. Get in the appeal through 
the eye as well as through the ear. 

You will find yourself greatly aided by a picture of a 
Church that a Freewill Congregation is building, or has 
built, gathering instalments of the cost from the regular 
givings without special appeals; or a map of a district 
abroad that has been opened up to Christian influence 
through the increased contributions to Missions, or one 
in which it is hoped to open work, when and if the new 
system is inaugurated. Thus, with new thoughts stirring 
his mind, his imagination kindled, his heart enlarged, 
his soul inspired, the “desire to acquiesce” comes 
naturally and spontaneously. You may feel his will 
and your will approaching conscious agreement, and then : 
with little additional effort you will be able to add his 
name to the ever-growing list of the “‘ WrEkty FREEWILL 
OrreRine ” System supporters. 

Decision 1s Mapz.—Just at this point, however, 
many people are apt to stick and say that they “ will 
consider it.” Like King Agrippa with Paul, they are 
almost persuaded, and also like King Agrippa they some- 
times get no further. Now, at this point there is very 
often required that subtle mental pressure which brings 
them over the deciding line. This is one of the crucial 
moments when another office-bearer with you is in- 
valuable. The other man puts in a word here. The 
presence of two along with the cumulative pressure of 
both their minds has a very much greater effect than 
when you are single-handed. Sometimes action is better 
than speech. Lay down the card for him to fill up and 
a fountain pen with it, or lay down the list of those 
who have agreed to let their names be made known 
as in favour of the new system. By keeping your wits 
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well awake you will watch your chance of saying and 
doing the right thing. 

One or two strong arguments should always be kept 
in reserve to vanquish any hesitation at this point. 
Having got this length, do not be afraid of using good, 
hard, driving arguments. Most people appreciate en- 
thusiastie talk, and have far more respect for a man 
who uses plain, direct language than for a man who 
hums and haws in an apologetic manner. Deeision is 
made when your friend sees the vision with you, as you 
see it—the great Church of Christ on a world scale, 
liberally financed by this better system. Then when 
he has got it and seen it for himself, “ the glorious sight, 
the vision fair,” the Church free from financial thraldom 
and rejoicing in the spiritual advance longed for by all. 
Christian people, he will be saying within himself 
““T want to enlist in that great army. I want to take 
my part in this splendid work.” You will probably 
feel he has agreed before he verbally states it; and 
you won’t say much after that. 

SATISFACTION AND GoopwILL.—You are not quite 
finished yet, you want to strengthen his satisfaction 
and goodwill ere you depart. You know that little 
moment of doubt that occasionally arises after a decision 
has been made. If you can help it, there must be no 
regrets, and it is best to guard against such; so you 
add a word or two, it may be about what an impetus 
the general adoption of the “ WrrKkty FREEWILL 
Orrerine” System will give to the movement for 
Federation or Union among the Churches—how by 
establishing a financial system common to all it materially 
aids mutual understanding and fellowship. Say a grate- 
ful word about the encouragement his decision will give 
to others. If possible, leave him something to read 
so as to reassure himself. Shake hands cordially and 
thank him with real genuine warmth of feeling. This is 
a most important point; people like to be thanked— 
but, of course, it must be with genuine feeling. You 
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depart leaving satisfaction and goodwill behind you. 
You have secured a sympathetic supporter who will 
rejoice in the prosperity wrought through the system 
as if it were his own, as indeed it is, for he is inside it. 
He will look out for reports of success and glory in them. 
He will talk about the “ WEEKLY FREEWILL OFFERING ”’ 
System and spread its good name. If he is a leader among 
men, get him to speak at some meeting or become chair- 
man, or take some public lead in its adoption. Remember 
every time a man speaks in favour of anything he is 
convincing himself the more of its merits. Passive 
acquiescence is all right, but active co-operation is very 
much better, and should wherever possible be the ulti- 
mate aim. 

Many people do not fully appreciate the value of estab- 
lishing satisfaction and goodwill. They forget that these 
are the twin powers which keep the door open and the 
heart warm for the next visit. Those who take the 
trouble to cultivate them can be sure of a welcome 
again, not only for the same object, but for other pur- 
poses in which they may be interested. 

In some instances the successive steps may be reached 
and the whole process completed in a few minutes. 
In other cases it may take months, for the minds of 
some people act very slowly. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that there is a definite process. To adopt the 
metaphor of sowing the seed, there is the necessary 
preparation of the ground, and there are different types 
of ground. Some ground requires much more prepara- 
tion and more strenuous labour than a kindly soil re- 
quires. Thus, there are many different types of mind, 
and all of them require preparation, seed thoughts care- 
fully cultivated, ere one need expect the desired results. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THINKING AND 
GIVING. 


In addition to its application to our present subject, this chapter 

will be found genuinely helpful in many other connections. 

Among the most fascinating of all subjects is the study 
of the wonderful construction and functions of the human 
brain. There is the seat of control for all that the man 
can do. His will reigns there, and sends its messages 
where it pleases by that telegraphic system which we 
call nerves. Some other power also rules there, outwith 
his conscious management, and governs the physical 
functions like breathing and the beating of the heart. 
There are stored the impressions of years, the memories 
accumulated in experience. There is developed the 
nature, the character, the soul. 

One of the attractive features about it is the mystery 
of its working. Here, in the grey matter that surrounds 
the inner nerve substance, are groups of cells, some 
larger, some smaller. In them originate actions, ex- 
pressions of will, purposes, all that makes up our manifold 
mental life. There is some excitation of these little 
cells; new thoughts are entertained, certain actions 
result, habits are laid, thus character is actually formed. 
There is an unseen spirit that by ways that are hidden 
from us makes communication, and conveys suggestion, 
and awakes dormant desire, and leads to determination 
fixed and unalterable. What a wonder lies there! 

Here is a mechanism, perfect for its purpose. Whence 
arises the exciting cause, what is the determining factor ? 
Do strengthened brain cells (they can be strengthened 
by use, like any other portion of the physical body) 
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mean strengthened purposes? Can cells be produced 
where they did not before exist, cells that are suitable 
for a higher or particular mode of self-expression ? 
As yet the psychologist may not be quite certain, so 
subtle is the matter in which he works. Certain he is, 
however, of one thing, the inevitable connection between 
thought and action of every kind. Not a thing does 
one do but he can trace it back to a thought. Its origin 
is always some thought-process. Conduct and character 
are fashioned in thought. Thought is everything. People 
are what they think: “‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” People do what they think: their actions 
express the self that thought forms. 

It is well worth our while emphasising this to our- 
selves. Take this matter of Church finance. What 
matters especially about it is what and how people think 
about it. If they give, it is because of their thoughts ; 
if they do not give, it is because of their thoughts or lack of 
thoughts. Can they be got to think aright on the matter ? 
Can their thoughts be changed if they be wrong thoughts ? 
Can thoughts be imparted to vacant minds? Of course, 
this is quite possible! How can it be accomplished ? 

Suppose we say it all begins in suggestion through 
one or more of the five senses. Suggestion somehow 
stirs the mind—or excites the brain cells: which is 
it? Let us say it stirs the mind. It can be reinforced 
—hby repetition, by emphasis, by reasonable presentation 
of considerations, by argument sometimes, by illustration 
often. Reinforced, it becomes something with a certain 
amount of permanence about it, as, for example, an idea 
that is rather favourably entertained. Other con- 
siderations, wider experience, the impact of life, the 
awakening of sympathy, secure its acceptance. It is 
then part of the permanent furniture, as it were, of the 
mind. In a little, normally, it should become a principle 
of action, a rule of conduct, a kind of unquestioned 
axiom. Let us accept this as a rough statement of the 
mental happening. 
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Now, if you are an advocate for a cause, whether it 
is the cause of the League of Nations, or that of the 
Freewill Offering System, or any other worthy cause, 
it is plain that your first business is to get people to think. 
You have got to stir their minds. You must supply 
them, or ply them, with suggestions. They are like a 
field in spring-time, and you are like the sower who 
goes forth to sow, scattering seed with a liberal hand. 
Probably you are not very sure about the chemistry 
of the process, you cannot tell how the seed germinates, 
but there is no doubt about the fact. You have got to 
sow. Drop in the seed thoughts plentifully from all 
points of view. And if you sow liberally your faith 
will be justified; there will be a growth. Once the 
thought is implanted, others will gather round it, modify 
it, cast light upon it, make its application clear in new 
connections, enrich it, increase its power. 


Here are words of counsel given by an authority on 
Public Speaking :— 

“When one has to make a speech at a certain 
time, it is well to fix upon the exact topic or theme 
just as early as possible, so that it may take root 
and grow in the mind, even when no special thought 
is being given to it. For, by some strange law, our 
ideas do expand and throw out fibres here and there 
without particular effort on our part. If the topic 
about which we want to gather material is a live one 
and we are interested in it, and if we keep it warm, 
and once in a while let our thought play about it, 
bits of fact, and scraps of quotation, and apt anecdotes 
will gather about it, just as a magnet draws needles 
and iron filings and fragments to it. Perhaps another 
figure of speech will make my meaning still clearer. 
The topic that you have fixed firmly in your mind is 
like a stake that you might drive down in the middle 
of a stream ; for our thoughts go on for ever, just as 
the brook in Tennyson’s poem. Pretty soon one 
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thing after another on the surface of the stream begins 
to gather about the stake you have planted. Now 
a straw lodges, and again a leaf or a twig. Before 
very long quite a collection of drift will form there, 
and the larger the mass the more rapidly it will grow, 
because it is exposing more surface each hour. It 
is just so that straws of thought, and twigs of quota- 
tion, and bright flashing blossoms of imagery, and 
now and then a good sound stick of illustration borne 
along upon the current of thought, are gathered about 
the idea we have set up in our mind. When the time 
comes that we must set about the task of definitely 
shaping our speech for delivery, much of the work 
will have been done. All we shall have to do will 
be to put it together, adding new matter that may 
come to us in these last hours of tense thought that 
we gave it.” 

In our advocacy we have to drive in the stake, to 
implant the central thought, to suggest the idea. Let 
us think a little about that. But let us do it under our 
old metaphor of sowing the seed. 

1. The first thing to be said about that is that we 
must take care to sow the RIGHT KIND OF SEED. 

This illustration does not pretend 
to be accurately correct. If any- 
body says the human brain is not 
divided exactly like that, or in 
such proportions, or just along 
those lines, let him be happy that 
we agree. But there is a more or 
less indefinite division of such a 
nature somewhere in the brain. 
There is a part used for the physical 
processes and nothing else, and a 
part which governs the emotions, and a part which thinks. 
Perhaps it is as we proceed from the coarser cells to the 
finer that we ascend from the lower to the higher exercise 
of brain. And is the highest associated with those 
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finest cells of all, that need to be magnified immensely 
before we can see them? Perhaps so. Anyhow, as we 
look about the world and study men, we become aware 
of extraordinary differences. Here is one who responds 
only to physical appeal. He is moved immensely by 
a sight of horror, or by a story rich in colour. And 
here is another whose feeling is almost dormant; he 
is a thinker, who judges coolly—perhaps you would say 
coldly. And there is a third, with the same qualities, 
but with another as well, or others; and by virtue of 
them his feeling is refined, his sympathy becomes more 
than a passing emotion, his motive is higher than per- 
sonal gain or good, his judgment is more than the balance 
of probabilities. The order of development is from the 
lower to the higher. The physical demands are the first 
to be met; they are met from the start of life. The 
intellectual follow, but more slowly. The spiritual are 
last of all in attaining to fulness of development. 

This ought to be borne in mind by all who appeal 
to the human being. The appeal can be definitely 
directed to any particular faculty or power or quality, 
and can count on its response. Listen, for instance, 
to the ordinary street-corner orator. He talks of wages, 
concrete necessities, more money to spend, better con- 
ditions of living; or he shouts out his appeal to those 
emotions which are easily aroused; punishment and 
reward, a heaven of joy, a picture in strong colour, a 
story of blatant wrong, or cruel suffering—these are his 
moving successful themes. But the lecturer on some 
scientific subject, the barrister pleading before a Court 
of Judges, the exponent of economic theory has no 
scarlet patches. His appeal is to unimpassioned reason. 
He presents considerations for men’s calm judgment. 
It may be their self-interest he is wanting to touch, or 
their intelligent understanding, or their decision on prin- 
ciples of law that have been long established ; he speaks 
to the intellect, wants it to be unclouded, clear, exact. 
The appeal to the spiritual seeks to do more, to stir 
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enthusiasm, to wake to wider issues of justice, to give 
a nobler vision to the soul, to establish a deeper sense 
of the purpose of God in the matter. 

Within limits it is possible to direct any appeal to either 
of these three levels of our nature. The pleader for our 
Weekly Freewill Offering System, for example, can work 
easily on the purely emotional nature and stir the sense 
of physical needs. He could draw a picture of the straits 
to which some faithful minister is reduced financially 
in the hard days we are living through, which would 
stir a feeling of compassion that might without difficulty 
pass into generous giving. So far, his end would seem 
to be served. Or if he were addressing those whose 
intellectual qualities were keen and dominant, he could 
secure their support by showing how the adoption of 
this system made it harder for certain to avoid their 
just liabilities, or how a more business-like line of conduct 
in Church finance would conduce to efficiency. So he 
might secure them. Where the dominant characteristic 
is spirituality his appeal would be somewhat different. 
He would appeal to the instincts of the soul, speak of 
the possibilities of better and wider work at home as 
well as in the Mission Field. He would fearlessly address 
himself to the conviction in every truly religious soul 
that Life is Worship, and that in our offerings as in other 
things we are revealing our sense of our relationship 
with God. He would show the Divine plan for the 
winning of the world for Christ, how the great hindrance 
at present is the lack of money to carry on—not to 
speak of extending the Kingdom—and how this Weekly 
Freewill Offering System frees the Churches. from 
financial straits and lets them go on with the Divine 
plan. 

It is possible that appeals of varying type might be 
successfully made to the same men, for it is almost 
certain that in some degree these three kinds of quality 
are found in all. But the point to be noted is that it is 
the highest that ultimately is best, the intellectual rather 
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than the physical, the spiritual rather than either. 
The emotions are great allies of the spiritual, but their 
life is apt to be transient. To have the judgment on 
one’s side is to obtain a magnificent reinforcement, 
but it cannot be depended upon always to ensure action. 
It is only when these are under the dominance of a supreme 
principle that they can be wholly trusted. Therefore, 
the invariable rule is, ALWAYS FINISH UP THE APPEAL 
ON THE HIGHEST. Possibly some may think that this 
makes the matter unnecessarily hard. Yet there is no 
avoiding it. The very least and most unimportant 
thing in the life of the Church can only be done best 
in a spiritual atmosphere. The biggest thing the Chureh 
can do is in co-operation with the Holy Spirit to ereate 
and reinforce the spiritual nature in congregations and 
in men. And it can be done. Where a man is steeped 
in religion, where he has the sure sense of God, the 
impact of his ideas and the influence of his character, 
exerted not spasmodically but continuously, will in- 
evitably tell in the direction of strengthening the spirit- 
uality of other men, and will awake it where it is dormant. 
The psychologist is sure that brain cells may develop 
or may deteriorate. Neglect means deterioration, exer- 
cise means development. He sometimes thinks that 
brain cells of a new character may be produced. The 
Christian thinker knows that living in the fellowship of 
Christ, familiarity with His thoughts, the practice of the 
Christian life, mean power and grace and liberality of 
heart. He is sure, too, that men who are dead can 
become alive, for that is the miracle constantly repeated 
in Christian experience. 

Along this line a well-known business efficiency 
expert writes :—‘‘In the lower region of the brain 
we seem to have thought centres of physical emotions, 
needs and desires, such as friendship, food, shelter, 
comfort, and so on—thoughts which to some extent 
are also common to the lower animals. Higher up 
we seem to have the workshop of intellect, where 
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knowledge, reason, intelligence, and the moral qualities 
of manliness are grouped. These aré God’s gifts, and 
can be indefinitely developed. As these sections are 
quickened, and as they develop, man rises above the 
mere brute intelligence. As he rises these higher areas 
have a refining, ennobling influence, if his moral 
nature is right—if it is wrong he becomes only a more 
accomplished beast. In the highest regions are the 
aspirations of the Soul, the fine thoughts which lead 
into communion with the Infinite, and when our Soul 
comes into contact with the Divine Spirit outside of 
ourselves, this highest region is quickened, a new 
world opens up, the intellect is sharpened, the passions 
purified, the aspirations elevated by new and higher 
motives. The person is ‘ converted ’ from satisfaction 
with the grosser things into desiring the perfect life.” 
There is no doubt that the person who comes thus 
under religious influence is quickened in his whole nature, 
including his desire to give. The general testimony of 
observers is that a new potentiality is acquired when 
the man becomes responsive to the Eternal Spirit. History 
is full of instances that prove it. John Bunyan might 
have been a most excellent tinsmith had he never known 
God, but it was his religious experience that made him 
a man, and incidentally a master of English style, and a 
writer who has gained immortality. Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
used to speak of conversion as “ the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” He meant that where religion 
came it drove out all that was alien to it, including, 
in-the long run, selfishness and avarice. He might with 
equal truth have spoken of its pervasive power, extending 
through the whole nature, renewing the mind, quickening 
apprehension, widening the outlook, humanising the 
judgment, impelling generosity, awaking sympathy, 
enriching and elevating the whole man. 
We must remember, however, that this result is not 
in its entirety produced immediately. We are all ac- 
quainted with the person who is irresolute and change- 
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able in his mind. He takes his mental colour from the 
last person who has spoken to him or the last paper 
he has read. Now he is favourably inclined to our 
view, again he is unsympathetic and doubtful, his mind 
is not “made up.” The temptation is to use all our 
nature’s force and fix him down to accept our ideas at 
once. That would be a mistake. What is happening 
in his mind is this: he is trying to place unaccustomed 
ideas, brain cells that have never previously been called 
into play are developing. What he needs is time to grasp 
what the Weekly Freewill Offering means, and most 
likely, still more time. And what we need is patience, 
and still more patience ; perseverance, tactful, persistent 
effort, it may be for many months. Repeated explana- 
tion, quiet appeal, the steady presentation of the highest 
considerations, will at last win their way and lead to 
the right decision, made with conviction and come to 
in quiet assurance. And that is worth striving for. 
So with the older folk. They are, as a rule, naturally 
more slow in receiving new ideas and more inclined to 
meet them with criticism. They are like men into whose 
hands is put an unfamiliar tool. Sometimes in our 
haste we would push them aside and say they are hope- 
lessly prejudiced. That would only be to exhibit our 
own ignorance of their mental processes. It is simply 
that their minds, their brains, work more slowly. 

2. Besides being necessary to sow the right kind of 
seed, it is also necessary to sow it in the right way. Here 
we had better give up our metaphor about sowing alto- 
gether, and talk plainly about the presentation of our 
case. Thus, we should seek to impart POSITIVE thoughts. 
These are active and pervasive. We want not only to 
show what evils our system will avoid and dispel ; much 
more we wish to make plain to what positive results it will 
lead. Negative ideas may suggest dissatisfaction with 
existing modes, but people will only have faith in the new 
way because of what it will positively accomplish—that ig 
the main reason for the pages of “ Results ” in this book. 
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Again, it is good to present the general case. There 
is a stage when attention must be focussed on details, 
and each must be carefully examined. That is a later 
stage. First, it is advisable to seek agreement on GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. Once that is gained it is comparatively 
simple to proceed to their application. And if our talk 
be properly arranged our hearers will advance with us 
with sympathy and satisfaction. 

It is wise, too, to lead constantly to a WIDER VISION 
and a higher optimism. Narrow ideas are cramping. 
Just as a mountain-climber experiences a sense of glad 
exhilaration as the scene spreads itself out beneath 
him as he gradually ascends, so there is an exhilaration 
of soul in the opening up of larger possibilities, of greater 
usefulness and bigger life. Most people respond readily 
to the sense of spaciousness and welcome every outlook 
into a larger and more beautiful world. It should ever 
be remembered that we are not simply money-getters ; 
we are educators in the truest sense. We want to make. 
as many bonds of thought as possible between men 
and men, knowing that this is for the enrichment of their 
nature. We want to foster the feeling of unity and 
brotherhood and co-partnership in the service of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Thinking on these broad high levels automatically 
results in generous giving, deeper interest, fuller prayer, 
and as time goes on, more intense consecration of the 
individual and the whole group of individuals forming 
the Church. Gradually we catch something of the vision 
of Isaiah :—‘‘ Of the increase of His Government 
there shall be No Env.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STEWARDSHIP AND TITHING REVIVAL. 


The principle and standard towards which the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System helps. 


Last year a little circle of twelve English manufacturers 
(of Wesleyan Methodist persuasion), who for long had 
set aside a definite proportion of their income for Christian 
work, decided that instead of retiring on the competency 
they had attained they would continue in business and 
give the whole of their nett profits to religious work. 
They say that they know a deeper joy than ever in their 
work, because in addition to the pleasure of carrying on 
business and thus exercising their capacities they feel 
themselves the direct servants of God. 

This is not so extreme an instance as some might 
imagine, of the prevalence of a mode of thought and 
action which is among the most promising features of 
present-day religious life. The quest for information 
in connection with the Weekly Freewill Offering System 
has brought to our knowledge instance after instance 
of men who not only have been in the habit of giving 
systematically, but have learned to regard themselves as 
in a very real sense stewards of God in all their interests 
and work. The effect of the spread of this idea—for 
it is spreading, and already there is evidence of its 
growth and power—will be enormous. Not only will the 
solution of the Church’s financial problem be greatly 
hastened, but business itself will be elevated and purified, 
as no Government laws can elevate or purify or humanise 
it, when the conviction comes home that of what 
is in a man’s possession the whole belongs not to 
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him, but to God. The movement, for so it should 
be called, is indeed the practical carrying out of 
the teaching of Jesus in such passages as the Parables 
of the Pounds and the Talents. He says, ‘“ Occupy 
till 1 come,” and to Him we give account. 

In a tentative kind of way this movement has been 
on foot in Britain for many years, but it is in Canada 
and the United States of America that it is now developing 
on national lines. One of the leading trans-Atlantic 
religious newspapers, in an article on “The New 
Christian,” deals with it as follows :— 

“The Stewardship Revival is lifting the Church 
to a new level of spiritual life. It recognises the great 
gulf that exists between the benevolent paganism which 
calls itself Christian Liberality, and the spirit of Christian 
Stewardship which recognises God as Owner and Over- 
lord of all business and property. The former give 
God a bit of loose change now and again; the latter 
regards every Christian as a steward administering | 
the affairs of his Supreme Partner for the benefit of 
those for whom he is responsible, for the benefit of 
the Church, and the needs of humanity.” 

The movement takes as simple statement of fact that 
word of the Apostle which so many of us have looked 
upon as a sort of pretty saying, “‘ Ye are labourers to- 
gether with God.” If that is to be the keynote of the 
religion of the future, of the Church of to-morrow, then 
we may hope indeed that the Kingdom will come and 
that God’s Will shall be done on earth as in heaven. 
It means that the “ New Christian” is seeing quite 
clearly what the Rich Fool in the Parable learned too 
late—that God Himself is the Lord and Owner of all, 
that the things we call our possessions are given to us 
by Him only fora little, and that we are tested by the use 
to which we put them. 

The Apostle, we may remember, wrote to the Church 
in Corinth, ‘‘ All things are yours.” To folks many of 
whom did not own a single penny it was a magnificent 
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assurance of their universal proprietorship. Only he 
went on to say, “ Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
That changed the whole aspect of things. No longer 
were they owners; instead, they were owned. It meant 
that the divine must be, and was, through all. It meant 
that everything was, and must be, hallowed. But it 
also meant, on the other hand, that everything they 
possessed was given them, either bestowed from a source 
outside them, or achieved through the exercise of forces 
or the use of material which the user did not originate. 
Christian people are apparently realising more clearly 
that, however great those investments may be. which 
they call personal, not one of them is their own inde- 
pendent creation. Not one has ever originated a new 
force or created a new element, however able may have 
been the adaptation and use of powers and elements 
already existing. No one can claim more at the most 
than that they are God’s stewards, His fellow-labourers, 
and not least of all in regard to wealth and possessions. 

The practice of the heavy taxation which the war has 
thrust upon every Government constitutes the greatest 
sermon ever preached on stewardship in this world. 
We have all discovered that none of us can eall his 
possessions his own; that not only wealth, but time, 
ability, and one’s own physical powers are held at the 
call of the nation; and that when it comes to the day 
of the nation’s need, the Government can claim all to 
save the nation—and we do not complain, for we acknow- 
ledge the justice of it. 

Along with this principle of stewardship the movement 
has associated the standard of tithing. It has, of course, 
adopted this from the Law Books of the Old Testament. 
It suggests, very reasonably, that surely we who are 
ruled by the Law of Love cannot adopt a lower standard 
of liberality than that which was a compulsory minimum 
under the old dispensation. There are naturally ex- 
ceptions which Conscience, illumined and enlightened 
by the Spirit of God, will make abundantly clear. There 
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is a line of bare income coupled with responsibilities 
where the giving of one-tenth would be wrong. There 
is another, taking all considerations into account, where 
to give no more than one-tenth would be an excess of 
selfishness comparable with the sin of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

For practical purposes the movement takes one-tenth 
as its minimum standard, and enrols those who accept 
it in a “ League of Stewards.” Herewith we give ex- 
tracts from its literature, setting forth the constitution 
of the League under the headings of Purposz, PRIn- 
cIPLES, and Propacanpa. Membership of the League 
follows on the filling up of a card of application, after 
which a certificate of membership is given, as shown on 
next page. 


THE LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN STEWARDS. 


Our Purpose. 

The Christ-purpose for the Church is—the Kingdom of God, 
not merely the keeping of a religious institution for fellowship 
and worship, not merely the “saving” of a few people 
for another world, but the universal spread of the Kingdom. 

It means a new world here “ wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness,’ and where God’s will is done in all the relations of 
life. This is the why of the Church, Missions, Social Service, 
and all good movements. Jt means that life is a stewardship, 
God’s plan being the redemption of the world, and He has 
made us workers together with Him, and calls for the enlist- 
ment of our whole personality and powers. 

It means the stewardship of time in such a way that, not 
only one day in seven, but all our days must be used so as to 
count most for God’s plan. 

It means the stewardship of business, for we must make our 
living so that we are not merely honest in a legal sense, but 
fulfil Christ’s ideals of extra morality, social justice, and 
helpful brotherhood. 

It means the stewardship of money, which includes the 
making and use of all we possess in trust for God and in the 
service of His Kingdom. 

The greatest need of Church and world is this new view 
of life turned into the service of carrying out Christ’s 
programme with adequate resources of men and money. 
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Principles. 


1. “God our Maker and Heavenly Father is the Sovereign 
Owner. of all things, which in His love He has entrusted to 
us as stewards.” 

2. “This Stewardship includes personality, powers, and 
possessions.” 

3. “Biblical and Extra-Biblical History recognises the 
setting apart of the tenth of one’s income as an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s right and our obligations to Him.” 

4. ‘Under the Christian Dispensation every Christian 
should, if possible, consecrate at least that proportion of his 
income to the service of God. Many Christians should, how- 
ever, give a larger proportion.” 

5. ‘All should decide upon a definite proportion, under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God and prompted by complete 
consecration of life and possessions to His service.” 


Propaganda. 

Tithing meant the maintenance of Temple and Synagogue, 
and is one of the reasons for the persistence and progress of 
the Jewish people. 

Christian Stewardship is larger and nobler than Jewish 
tithing, both in spirit and purpose. The greatest need of the 
Christian Church is a complete vision of Christ’s world pro- 
gramme, and an active partnership with Him in carrying it 
out. That partnership finds its highest expression in steward- 
ship of “ personality, powers, and possessions.” 

The lack of such stewardship explains the slow progress in 
the Christianising of our cities and rural communities, and of 
world evangelisation. Nearly all the Churches of Europe 
and America are engaged in promoting a stewardship move- 
ment that will mean untold blessing to the whole world. 


THE TITHE—NOT A STANDARD, BUT A STARTING POINT 


CERTIFICATE of MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


SHethodist League of Christian Stewards 
This Certifies 


That the undersigned has enrolled as a member of the Methodist 
League of Christian Stewards, who in loving loyalty pledge The 
Tithe of their income as an acknowledgment of their Stewardship. 
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As one would expect, wherever this principle has been 
adopted there has been a notable elevation of spiritual 
life. No Church or community can give the uplifting 
power of Conscience free scope in any single direction 
without the whole of its life being influenced. We are 
not astonished that Churches which have formed a 
League of Christian Stewardship, and have adopted 
the standard of the Tithe, report large attendances at 
their services, large increases in membership, especially 
of young people, offerings totalling double and treble 
any previous amounts, and a new and vivid missionary 
vision. After all, what attracts and moves people most 
deeply is that which appeals to the deepest in them. 
It is a great thing to witness a religion which is not 
content with talk of principle and of generosity, but 
actually makes its generosity a matter of principle, 
and carries its principles into practice. 

Obviously the Weekly Freewill Offering System makes 
it easy for “ Tithers” to give their offerings secretly, 
accurately, and regularly. This sense of Stewardship 
is the natural development of the Weekly Freewill 
Offering System, and should be the ultimate aim as 
the ideal of Church finance. To reach the standard 
of the Tenth is merely a matter of education. That 
process is clearly outlined. in the following “ Hints for 
Pastors and People,” issued in connection with the 
League Field Day in 1921 :— 


FIELD DAY—SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 1924. 


Hints for Pastors and People. 


1. Remember this day—February 20th—is part of a con- 
nexional plan. The whole Church will be thinking and planning 
about Christian Stewardship. 

2. It is part of the great Spiritual Aims of the recent and 
permanent Forward Movement. 

3. The Church cannot steadily go forward and accomplish 
her God-given task unless the members are roused to see and 
do their duty as Christian Stewards. 
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4, The Field Day is only a striking start in a general and 
steady campaign. ’ 

5. Much preparation, prayer, and planning will be needed. 

6. Read carefully the letters and literature on education and 
organisation. 

7. Talk it over with a small sympathetic group, who are 
possible leaders. 

8. Supply your Official Board with suitable literature, and 
get them committed to study and co-operation. 

9. Give frequent and full announcement of the Field Day 

lans. 
10. Circulate literature freely before and on the Field Day 
—the best you can get, including Enrolment Forms. 

11. The pledge is voluntary but wise, heroic, and helpful. 
Decisive action by officials and other members will be a great 
stimulus. 

12. Get in touch encouragingly with all who are interested 
or in any way practise the principle of Stewardship. 

13. This is not mainly a campaign for money, but to bring 
every Christian to realise in the fullest way partnership with 
God. 

14. Very little additional organisation is needed—just 
leadership and co-operation of all the Church organisations. 

15. World need, national and social life, and our Church’s 
highest usefulness all call for the true Christian view of life 
and its Stewardship. 

16. Success can only be attained by much prayer to God 
for the leadership of the Holy Spirit, wise planning and pre- 
paration by Pastor and People, strong, tactful presentation 
of the subject on one or more Sundays and week evenings, 
with a steady, well-organised follow-up campaign. Some 
practical and tested suggestions are given above. J 

17. We hope this Field Day will be preceded and followed 
by a more extensive and long-continued campaign till the 
rightful objective of the Church is reached. It is a tremendous 
task, but it is worth while, for if the Church cannot be roused 
to practise Christian Stewardship, the world cannot be saved. 


The objection may, of course, be urged to the appli- 
cation of the Tenth standard that it is an Old Testament 
injunction, and that we Christians are not under the law 
but under grace. That objection would be perfectly 
valid if it were sought to make the standard universally 
compulsory. No Christian, however, would suggest 
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that. But surely none would suggest either that a 
generosity inspired by love should fall behind one com- 
pelled by law. And it is good for us to dwell upon in- 
stances of liberality wherever we find them, in order 
that our own consciences and hearts may be warmed 
ever to worthier things. 

What, then, did those Old Testament Jews, of whom 
we sometimes allow ourselves to think and even to 
speak with depreciation, set themselves to do in the 
way of giving? Well, in the first place, they offered, 
as was laid down in their Law, a whole tenth of their 
nett income for the support of their Church. They had 
no option in the matter, so perhaps they should receive 
no particular credit for it. But then, beyond this, they 
gave regular and frequent offerings. See, for instance, 
the laws in Deuteronomy that expressed the practice 
of the later nation, and learn how they considered the 
poor. Think of the gleanings of the harvest field and 
see how they were encouraged to give a liberal inter- 
pretation to the amount that should be left. And read - 
along with that the beautiful chapter in the book of 
Ruth. There was room for liberality over and above 
the regulation tax. And that liberality was exercised 
so that the effect of it remains in the national character 
to-day. It has been often stated, for instance, that the 
London Jewish Board of Guardians, a voluntary and 
religious Board, accept liability for all cases of need 
occurring among their fellow-religionists. Indeed, it has 
been computed that, so far from limiting themselves 
to the prescribed tenth, the old Jews gave to religion 
and charity a sum more nearly approaching 25 to 35 per 
cent. of their incomes. But the tenth was the basis. 
It is reflected in the old story of Abraham and Melchizedek. 
It is found in the bargain that Jacob sought to make 
with God. It seems to have persisted in various ancient 
civilisations. It constantly tended to burst out into 
something greater and richer, for loving kindness refuses 
to be bound even by generous laws. And, finally, it is 
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swallowed up in the greater love of the friends and 
followers of Him who judged two mites to be enormous 
when given out of poverty, but commanded the rich 
man to sell all and give to the poor. 

The fact that the Tenth was fixed as the standard 
of giving at so early a period in history proves that 
it was early perceived that thus a beneficial influence 
was likely to be exercised on the character of the giver. 
It went clean in the teeth, for instance, of the disposition 
to selfishness and even miserliness, sins which are not 
by any means confined to God’s ancient people, but 
which are two of the besetting insidious sins of advancing 
years. It rooted in mind and habit, when taken along 
with the other customary offerings, the sense that no 
man was at liberty to live only for himself. It cultivated 
the habit of system and orderliness, so that he conducted 
all his affairs with greater exactitude and care than if 
this department of his life had been dealt with in hap- 
hazard fashion instead of being guided by principle. 
And just because one-tenth of his whole income was 
set apart to God, it kept the thought of Him and His 
Will before his mind in a way that would otherwise 
have been impossible, so that his whole character tended 
to be elevated and his whole life to be sanctified. 

The fact that the practice of dedicating a tenth to 
the service of God is already prevalent to a considerable 
extent was strikingly brought home to the Committee 
during their enquiries in connection with the Freewill 
Offering System. Hundreds of the regular subscribers, 
for instance, to infirmaries, charitable and philanthropic 
institutions, missions at home and abroad, Church work, 
and the multiplicity of funds for relief of various kinds, 
give not simply because they are well off and are inclined 
to respond to a call that has chanced to come to them. 
They give because they have made it a principle of 
life to allocate a certain proportion of their income, 
sometimes far more than a tenth, to God’s work in this 
broad sense. They are stewards, and realise their 
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stewardship. A recent Lord Provost of Glasgow, who 
began life with little enough, observed this principle 
throughout his life, and his splendid character and 
work won for him the honour and respect of the whole 
city, as well as a Baronetcy from the King. It is a faet 
also that many ministers of the Gospel make the Tenth 
the rule for their own givings. One, personally known 
to the writer, out of a salary of £350, faithfully gives 
his tenth. It is a remarkable thing that, though in his 
congregation there are men with incomes of thousands 
of pounds and large capital investments, the minister 
is the largest contributor to Church funds, 

Then, far more widely than one had supposed before 
the matter was lookéd into, the Tenth is the rule in 
certain Churches, and the ideal in more. The Catholic 
Apostolic Church, for example, whose large-hearted 
liberality is unsurpassed in Britain, makes tithing a 
condition of membership. In the Congo Mission of the 
Baptist Church the Tenth has also from the beginning 
of the work been held up as the standard. The result 
is that the ordinary rate of giving is very much more 
generous than in other missions. It is quite clear that 
if the home Churches adopted this as their standard 
we should have in our hands resources for the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom such as we have scarce dreamt 
of, and that our example would speedily be followed 
generally throughout the world. 

One of the publications of the League of Christian 
Stewards puts the point in rather a startling way. “ If 
ten men tithe their incomes,’ it says, “ they can pay 
another man the same average income they are receiving, 
and permit him to devote himself entirely to Christian 
work.” It sounds Utopian, but it is actually being 
done, and of all places in the world in a Missionary 
district in West Africa. Here are the facts :—An 
American negro was converted and became a “ Tither.” 
Then, feeling how his Lord had given so much for him, 
he determined to give all for Christ and to go to tell 
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his kindred in Africa of the love of Jesus, who held white 
and black in like regard. After the necessary training 
his ambition was rewarded, and he found himself a 
missionary at an American Mission station in Western 
Africa. He inculcated the principle of the Tenth. His 
native converts took it up enthusiastically, and dis- 
covered that by every ten men giving a tenth of their 
incomes an eleventh could be set free for work among 
tribes further inland. The last report of that Mission 
stated that between seventy and eighty native evangelists 
were working from this centre, all supported by the 
Tithes of the native central church. After that, who 
can tell the possibilities that lie in the smallest and 
humblest of Christian efforts? When a race overlaid 
since the beginning of time by such ignorance and super- 
stition as reign in West Africa rises in such marvellous 
fashion to accept Christian responsibility, surely the 
last are, at least in this one respect, excelling the first. 

There is no getting away from the fact that Steward- 
ship is the Christian principle. What we have we are 
bound to use in accordance with God’s will. His Spirit 
will guide us as to amounts and destinations and alloca- 
tions. The standard of the Tenth may not be an authori- 
tative one for all Christians. All the same, it is a sugges- 
tive one. If for some it rightly proves an unattainable 
maximum, for the great bulk of us it is perfectly possible, 
while for a considerable minority in all the Churches 
it is a minimum to which they ought never to sink. 


Some Collective Results of Tithing. 


The most recent information regarding the formation 
of stewardship and tithing associations among the 
American Churches shows that a very large number of 
Churches which have had the Weekly Freewill Offering 
envelopes in use for a considerable number of years 
are now rising to the higher level of Weekly Freewill 
Tithing. Enquiries have been made, not so much in 
the wealthy districts, where one would naturally find 
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any new system being accepted and flourishing, but 
rather in the rural districts, where both the nature of 
the country and the carefulness of the people correspond 
somewhat to Cumberland and Aberdeenshire. Here 
the following facts were gleaned, and can neither be 
contradicted nor gainsaid :— 


Tithers’ Average Members’ Average 
Congregations. Total Nos. Annual Contributions by 
Contributions. W. FrOspetes,. ete: 
57 5974 2395 at £9 50 3559at £6 8 0 
24 5275  633,, 21100 4643,, 6 9 0 
53 4186 980,, 12 80 3201,, 617 6 
5800 2241,, 9 00 3559,, 5 0 0 
15 Churches 592, 13 00 1665,, 317 6 


Here is a report from another Church of the result 
of the Tithing System :— 


First PrespyTerian Cuurcu, Duruam, N.C., 


1920. 
Members, . f > : ne de 
Local expenses, for year, : f . $26,000 
Benevolences, for year, : 5 . 116,085 
Total budget, .|.. , : . $142,085 
Average offering per member, per 
annum, . : ; : + poll 


How This was Accomplished. 

The emphasis placed on the tithe is largely responsible 
for results obtained. All classes from the industrial 
worker to the multi-millionaire are found on our Tithe 
Roll. These things were done :— 

1. Prayed about our stewardship, our partnership with 
God. 

2. Liberally used Layman Company Tithing literature, 
distributing it with the Church bulletin. 

3. Enrolled tithing stewards. 
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4. Held stewardship and missionary meetings twice a 
day for one week. 

5. Had Sabbath morning stewardship sermons for one 
month before every-member canvass. 

6. Posted itemized budget for expenses and _ bene- 
volences in Church and had lay speakers explain. 

7. Every-member canvass by sixty men. 

To understand the above figures properly, we must 
discriminate between wage-earners and dependants. 
Careful investigation shows that of the sets of figures 
showing above membership about 50 per cent. represents 
wage-earners and about 50 per cent. their wives or 
children, thus the amount shown per member is really 
the divided tithe, the real amount of the undivided tithe 
being double the above figures. Three typical Associ- 
ations were selected and the total received from tithers - 
divided by the number of wage-earners, thus showing 
the average individual amount paid in tithes. In one 
district the amount contributed was £13 10s. per annum ; 
in another £21 15s.; in another £27; in another £43 10s. 
These figures indicate that stewardship and tithing 
associations are not mere names, but that the members 
of them really do give the tenth part of their income 
according to promise. Another point to be noticed in 
these figures is the high rate of contribution by the 
general body of the membership through the Weekly 
Freewill Offering System. While the latter falls con- 
siderably behind the givings of the Tithers, yet they are 
far ahead of the average contributions of any other 
country in the world. 

Contributions on a much higher scale are given by 
Church members in wealthier districts and cities, but 
these returns have been taken from districts which put 
a really severe test on the tithing system. It was suggested 
by some that in the introduction of this change there 
might be a little element of force, people being talked 
into it against their will. In reply to this, the following 
article was printed in the organ of the movement, “ The 
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Storehouse Advocate ’’—readers will agree that this 
article is not lacking in vigour. 


Is Tithing Forced ? 


“ Every step in the development of Storehouse Tithing 
in the Wyoming Conference has been a logical sequence. 
It went from Waverly to Sayre, from Sayre to Derr 
Memorial, from Derr Memorial to Clinton Street, to 
Avoca, to Plymouth, to Athens, and then to the rest of 
the Wyoming World. It grew without promotion, and 
developed without propaganda. Some good people 
outside the Wyoming Conference have been obsessed 
with the idea that it was forced on the ‘ unfortunate ’ 
Churches of this conference. Yes, like conversion is 
* forced ’ on a sinner. 

“Do you think anyone could ‘ force’ a financial plan 
on you that promised to relieve you of extensive portions 
of your hardly won and closely guarded ‘pelf’? If 
done that way, it would have to be done while you were 
asleep or absent from home, would it not? If you really 
knew these Wyoming Conference Methodists you would 
decide at once that the man or men who tried to ‘ force ’ 
anything down their unwilling throats had a man’s size 
job, to say the least. 

“ We admit that most of us live in the country, that 
big city ways and morals confuse us, that we like to 
eat corn off the cob, that many of us ride in ‘ Lizzies,’ 
and about all of us still have a sneaking fondness for the 
old-fashioned county fair, but we would like to see the 
man or the men who would come among these free-air 
mountain, valley, and village-dwellers and put “ over 
on’ them or down ‘ into’ them anything they did not want. 

‘No, sir, that is not the way the Storehouse movement 
got its initial impulse or gained its tremendous momentum 
in the Wyoming Conference. Men and churches were 
convinced when they saw the plan in action. They 
were as incredulous in the beginning as people are every- 
where, and they were convinced finally as people will 
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be anywhere when they see how easily, efficiently and 
continuously Storehouse Tithing solves all problems 
for the local Church, the district, and the conference— 
as it will for the denomination and the whole world when 
finally adopted by universal Christendom. 

“There is no artificial ‘enthusiasm’ for this plan in 
the Wyoming Conference. No man or woman, preacher 
or layman, has been, or is, cajoled, coerced, roped, 
and ‘ hogtied’ to Storehouse Tithing. We believe that 
tithing is the only plan that God ever gave His Church ; 
that it has never been modified or abolished; that it 
is as binding in the second as in the first dispensation ; 
that it is incomparably superior to all man-made sub- 
stitutes; that it is the only plan by which modern 
Christianity can finance its great projects; that it is 
peculiarly adaptable to present economic conditions ; . 
that those who try it find it possible; that those who 
practice it like it. Furthermore, 

“We believe that Storehouse Tithing is the only 
way that tithing can be successfully practised in the 
modern world; that it is in harmony with the ancient 
injunction to bring ‘ the whole tithe into the storehouse’ ; 
that it is the logical successor of the age-old custom of 
paying the whole tithe directly to God’s representative ; 
that it is the only way by which a large portion of the 
tithe can be kept from being selfishly expended or foolishly 
wasted ; that it avoids the two dangers of hoarding 
on the one hand and wasting on the other; that the 
tithe which is the Lord’s belongs to the Lord and not 
to the individual tither, and that some method should 
be provided by the modern Church to pay to the Lord 
what is His; that Storehouse Tithing is the only method 
yet devised by which this can be done continuously, 
and with entire satisfaction to the individual, the Church, 
and the Kingdom. Furthermore, 

“If the tither really means to tithe, and if the tithe 
is the Lord’s, and if Storehouse Tithing proves efficient 
in practice beyond the dreams of the most hopeful—as 
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the statistics in this and every issue of ‘ Taz STOREHOUSE 
Apvocatr’ testify it does—what possible objection 
can be urged against its reasonableness and Scripturalness 
that is not the outgrowth of captious opposition, or 
doctrinaire difficulties generated, mayhap, by a latent 
unwillingness to pay the tithe ? ” 

This further quotation from “The Storehouse 
Advocate” is given as illustrative of the open, honest 
way in which the facts have been put before the people. 


How the Figures Look. 


“During the months of January-February, 1921, the 
4,238 non-tithers on the Binghamton District gave 
$19,224.86, and the 2,331 Storehouse Tithers paid 
$17,740.64. A per capita of $4.53 in two months for the 
non-tithers, and a per capita of $7.61 for the Storehouse 
Tithers. The average Tither did not pay $3.08 more 
than the average non-tither because he was more able, 
devoted, or generous, but solely because he was paying 
a debt, while the non-tither was bestowing a gratuity. 
The one paid what he owed, while the other gave what 
he pleased. 

“The difference is in giving and paying. ‘ Happen- 
stance’ guesses the giving of the giver, while God fixed 
the standard of the payer. The giver never equals 
the payer, because progress upward is impossible without 
a standard. If you don’t care what you do, or how it is 
done, a standard is unnecessary.” 

There is no doubt that the stewardship-tithing standard 
marks a distinct advance in the Weekly Freewill Offering 
System, just as the latter marks a distinct advance on 
the old multiple methods. When a Church adopts the 
Weekly Freewill Offering System, it must not consider 
that it has now attained to perfection in Church Finance. 
Let it ever be kept in mind that from the earliest dawn 
of history right down the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, the tithing system is both the standard 
and the commandment, and that though our forefathers 
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for hundreds of years have neglected the one and dis- 
obeyed the other, yet both are there for our consideration 
and adoption when we have sufficient grace to do so. 
There is abundant evidence that with Stewardship as 
the guiding principle, Tithing as a general standard of 
giving and the Weekly Freewill Offering System as the 
method of ingathering, the Churches of the world will 
find themselves liberally financed. They would have 
been so for centuries past had the Scriptural teaching about 
the offerings been more closely considered and followed. 
We hope that, long ere they get to this page, the 
friends who think the Business Men’s Committee are 
merely seeking ways of getting more money for the 
Churches will have seen that our purpose stretches out 
far beyond that. Ere we close this final chapter, we 
desire again to state our conviction that “the soul of 
the nation is the thing that matters,” and that neither 
the national soul nor the individual soul can be main- 
tained at the highest level apart from the public worship 
of God. We hold that the living Church is the greatest 
safeguard of the best interests of every nation and of 
the peace of the world. Further, we are convinced that 
the great majority of English-speaking people think 
the same, and are quite willing to finance the Church 
liberally—as it ought to be financed—when the proper 
standard, principles, and system are put before them. 
Already we find the results of the financial revival 
just as predicted in Malachi iii. 10, 12: ‘“ Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” ‘‘ And all nations 
shall call you blessed, for ye shall be a delightsome land, 
saith the Lord of hosts.”’ To our fellow Christian business 
men everywhere, united in our desire to build the great 
Church of Christ on a world scale in this generation, 
we say, Do not falter or hold back. Now is the day of 
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leadership. Greater things are possible in this generation 
than ever before. We stand at the threshold of a new 
era in the world’s history. We are heirs and possessors 
of a great heritage from the generations which have 
built the Kingdom thus far. Let us pass on the heritage, 
vaster, greater than we got it. ‘“ Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God; Brothers we are treading 
where the saints have trod.” We are builders of the 
world that is to be. Brothers everywhere in Europe, 
Asia, Australasia, Africa, and America, let us use the 
spirit which God has given us, and in His strength 
let us together spread the Gospel over every land, till 
the knowledge of the Lord covers the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. ; 


TO THE READERS. 


The members of the International Business Men's 
Committee earnestly invite readers in all lands to co-operate 
in spreading the financial “ revival” by the cirowlation 
of this book, It is suggested that to friends interested 
in Church work and to Ministers this would make a most 
valuable and much appreciated gift, Z'he mere loan of 
the book ts of little service, as its contents require to be 
always at hand for reference and guidance. The Com- 
mittee feel the more confident in suggesting this, as they 
themselves have for three years given voluntarily and freely 
of their time, talents, and money im furthering Uris great 
effort, none of them receiving any remuneration for services 
rendered, 


As an aid to wider circulation, the book is published 
at the lowest possible price. In the event of there being any 
profit, it will be used for the distribution of free copies 
among the poorer Churches. 


FUND FOR FREE COPIES TO MISSION CHURCHES. 


It has been suggested that 2,116 free copies of this 
book should be gifted to the British Missions in connection 
with all Christian Churches and Societies overseas. 
Friends interested in Missionary work are assured that 
there is much need for this free distribution. The Hon. 
Treasurer of the International Business Men’s Committee, 
Mr. A. M. Carstairs, C.A., Albany Mansions, Charing 
Cross, Glasgow, has opened a fund to raise £529 for this 
purpose, and will be glad to receive donations, small or 
large, towards this amount. Please respond early, as 
the necessity is urgent. 


Many Missions are having to suspend teachers and 
preachers, and otherwise curtail most valuable work— 
solely for lack of funds—which the Mission Churches 
could be raising for themselves if shown how to do so. 


Quantities are required as under :— 





India, . é ‘ : . PEeLy bai 
China and Japan, . s ; . 430 
The Near East, ‘ : ete | 
Islands of Pacific, . ‘ ‘ ra ht 
Africa, . ; i ; P . 536 
West Indies, . ; 4 . 206 

2,116 





ee 


Donations ear-marked for any particular missionary 
society or country will ensure books being sent as the 
donor wishes. 
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